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CHAPTER X. 

JOURNEY 

It will scarcely be necessiary to iwform the reader, 
that the remainder pf work relates the ope^l 
rations of a, different party, t uay elling Jwdth difterr 
ent views. This will be very evl^mt. The gen^ 
J*al opinions will not,^ however, be Ibund very 
similar j; and tlTe variety in particular ofeservalill^^]; 
will easily be acco|ii:rtcd for, by |he considerati^j,; 
that the parts of the country pass'^d. through, as wij^- 
as the travellci's, were diffea^ent. It wa® also thoiS^pST 
advisable, by th^j^ntlem^n who istnoW^Sbout to 
commence bis storjr^ to itVcnd making many remarks 
onAhV atate 6f the cifeuntry,*or the nianne/s ortts in- " 
habitants, ^ntil he should ha^j^reniamedBC^ fpr^ 
few*inonths m XVance. ’ In cotujtry is it sq diffi-* 
iS^it as in to ohtai^ inforraadon»^^ 

^ "'a * 
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the most interesting points, wheA 
m’factures, agriculture, lAinneHf 3: 
this arises from the multitude of^pe® 
scrip tions, who are willing, and who 1 
able, to afFo:^ you ipformation, Stran 
A Frenchman makes it a rule, never to refuse inlfor^ 
mation on any subject when it is demanded of him ; 
and althouglt'he may, in fact, ncv€r Jiave directed his 



attention to the matter quei^ion, and may not 
possess the slight^ information, he will yet descant 
most plausibly, and then, seeking some opportunity 
of bidding you good day, he will be off with the ve- 
locity of an ajrdW, leaving you astonished at the ta- • 
lent displayed : bufr iSt cfbwm and analyse what he has 
$aid, and you wfcl find it mere froth — vox ct pre- 
terea nihil.” This observation, however, I mean <fnly 
to apply to. the Jnfdrmatibn which a traveller ob- 
tains en passant ; for there «are undoubtedly tp. be 
found in France, men of eminent talents and of 
solid informationjriSut these you can only pick out 
the mass ^ common accjuaintances, by dint of 
J’l^is^ig^erance, and by the assistance^of time. The 
' pf the observations bollerted during a resi- 

4cttce of five montlis aUAijf, ib Provence, will be 
at the of the following Journal. 


•One more observation? and he will release 
^the reider,«whose attention he hsfisl perhaps,* toiTmuth 
eUcroacl^d upon already- It hfts been/liis object 
s miicti as poafeibld^t^ detSil facts ihore than* to 
ol}scrvation} and to give bis Journal 
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r igiiSW rather than to pollslv 

Dook-like shapes : For this he thought 
!gy necessary, *aiHi having made it, he now 
journal and the obsco^atiotis tP plead their 



JOURNAL. 




A? our present journey was undertaken principally 
for the benefit Of my health, it was necessary that we 
should trav^ slowij;^ ami take occasional rests. Af- 
ter our journ%^ Irom Dieppe to Paris, we remained 
five days in Paris for this purpose. The first«part 
of this bopic having condticted the reader by another 
ifeite to Paris, and given ^ better description of that 
city than I am able to supply^ 1 have not thought it 
iteefessary to details of biir journey thither ; 

» ill conteiijj^yself )yith remarking, that we had 
cly gained considerable *cxperifence in French 
^ lling, and were prefty prepared to com- 
n^icc our journ&y to'wrd^tli^ south. — On the 7th 
«jid|^^ovcmber, therefore, we arranged matters for our 
df^art^*ejivi?l^ the 'voiiuriery Or carriage-hi#er, who 
sfgrecs to*carry us ^six iff numBlf^with^all ourbag^ 
gage^whiah weighs nearly foui^cwt. to«Lyon$» a dis* 
t^nce 0^330 miles, for tte sum^of 630 f^ncs, or, at 
Ouf e:^®lfange, ;5jearl^^.30.» As this ‘bargain •was 
bs by Mr a French gentleman, it 

nmy affo^fagood standfbrdfor this style of travelling. 



kthe lyite tTf lOCor 12 leagues a-day ; and, 
persons wishing to see the cpufitry, 
Sr tVc most pfeasant, as well as the most 
l :Way. dThere are twjo otli^er Vays of tra- 
namely, en paste, which, though rapid, is 
very expensive ; the charge being, at least a horse, 
often more, for cojch person, and baggage 

being taken ; and the other^is in a dingence, which, as 
it. travels night and day, would n(5t do for us. The 
carriage^ we now have is a large and commodious, 
coach, very neat and clean, and we have three geJod 
strong horses. We expect to arrive The first day at 
Fontainbleau, although it is a liCtfe^ beyond our daily 
allowance. I shall take up my story a|;aln there* 
We were rather late of obtaining our carriage 
from the want of a coachmftn. Th^ carriage-hirer, 
therefore, came hitnself er^coche ; and we found him 
a most respectable man, but were much puzzled what 
to call him — -all Frenchmen expfelt to be styled 
Monsieur, For this reason, , in stead calling him 
cache, we call him his own name. Monsieur 
JXoger. Wh stopped for dinner at a little ihn ou 
the road, at a village called, I«.ihink, Essconne. 
Here we commenced attempting to bargain withjtfea^ 
luukeepors beforehand, but they werg very unwil- 
ling, to give us anyTlfiiig oi1?fixed* terms \ and wheij 
they*tjit4ast-iividc their charge, it was very dcar-#-be- 
tween three and fom* francs a-head for a vyr etched 
, little chickcif, a small plate #F%ash^ muttlSiJ^ agd 
three , little sprats. This wittiout win«r; we 

offered tbem^ A2 ‘francs, auif with an ill grace thajr 



accepted it, when wc told thCiti shoij 
houae if they did Hot give it us on 
They, however, took us in, by makinf^W 
francs for a glass or two of bad brantly 
Tvater. . • ^ 

The French innkeepers are, on the whole, I 

think, the r''>sjt; rascally seif of« extortioners I ever 

saw. Their i-narges at the paltry inns on tlie road 

always have excee^ied whSt we had paid at Paris for 

much better things, and more comfortable lodgings. 

At Fontainbleau, we were cliargcd 16 francs for three 

beds and a few miserable grapes. The beds, three in 

number, wei echam^da/the rateof three francs, which, 

though high,%is"'not very immoderate ; but unluckily 

we asked for a little fruit and bread, without first 

0 

making our bargain, and they immediately took hold 
of this to impose on us. When you dine or sup, 
and sleep at the same pla&, yOu pay less. For three 
excellent beds ^r us, one for our servant, a good 
supper, and aJIottle of wine, we arc to pay tp-night 
here at Montargis, 18* francs; which, as wx are in 
all six, is only three francs a-p:ece. Having been 
tinis 'particular m the subjects* of eating, drinking 
jin d sleeping,.! shall proceed to something more in« 
teresting. 

Betwafn I^aris*and !^ontargi«^ ?vhich is 75 miles 
Tron^ Paris, as we traveljed during thehlay,. vs had 
a good opportunity of ^«eing fhe country. It is, I 
^hink^Tfty no mcans^if^retty country, and has^very 
liVtlc||Variety intit. Btt we saw it, to be sure, at an 
\jnfavourable time of tfie year. The vines were all 
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^(1 iheu* laf^ leases falling off front them* 
||ak an5 maple, trere almost bare. Tl?«rc " 
fine wood that part of the country 
jli^^ch^ we passed ; and on the side of the 
were many wild and %ad lookfng swamps, 
with nothing but willow and poplars docked off for 
the twigs. •The chi^f produce seems tQ,|)c in grapes 
and wheat; the vdicat here is furtli*ii lidyanced by a 
good deal than between ©icpjDe^and Paris. The 
cows are of the same kind, the horses a good deal 
smaller "and weaker, aiid dearer than those of Nor-* 
mandy ; the agricultural instrument^are massy and 
awkward ; their ploughing is,^ho;^vcr, ^ry neat and 
regular, though not deep ; their "j^oi^h here has 
wheels, and seems easily managed ; they harrow the 
land most effectually, having sometimes 10 or 12 
horses in succession, each drawing* a separate ha,r- 
TOW over the same gnouncjk The farm-horses, though 
very poor to an English eye, are fortunately much 
better ^than the horses for travelling. The stacks of 
grain, tliough v^jry rai^Iy se5n, arc very neatly built. 
We left tha grand road ^t Fontainbleau, and took 
the road by Ncver^*t^ Lyons. W® have foand it 
hitherto by no means equal fo thc^other. Jslo pave- 
ment injlhe middle, ^nd at this time o£ the yeStj*"! 
should fear it fefc?!??aiys as^ve fophd^it, Iieavy 

andL^lb’ty* ’Our journey hitherto has not allowed ef 
our mixing ^niucli |among*or 9 onversing with the 
*“pcqple; but c^minot;biil t>c struck ^ith iJfD 

dissimilarity of manners froijl those^tjf our own coon- 
iry. The Frpneh are no^ now found th(f same 
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Merry * careless, polite anil so^abte peop| 

“ bdbre the revolution 5 but I iiope they 
ly improving, and although one can 
tinguish among the lower ranks the fierc 
ed ruffians, who have been raised frortv th 
insignificance by Napoleon to work his own ends, 
yet in genetjjpl ,they arc polite* « 

At the valets and ps*tlers tvcrc for the 

most part old sol<Jiers who had marched under Na- 
poleon^; they seemed happy, or at least always ex- 
pr/3sscd themselves happy, at being allow^ed to return 
to their home? ; one ,of them was particularly elo- 
quent in de^^^ribing die Iiorrors of the last few months ; 
lie concludctV hy saying, that had things gone on 
in this way for a few months longer, Napoleon must 
have made the women n7arch.‘^ They say, however, 
that there is a party favourable Bonaparte, con- 
sisting of those whose trade war, and who have 
lived by him ; |pi.t that this party is iA>t strong and 
little to be feared. When we were in Paris- there 
were a number of carlcatuivs ridiculing the Bour- 
bons ; but these miserable squijjs are no test of the 
publfc feeling, ^apolcon certainly has done much 
for Paris ; the marks of his magnificence are there 
every whereno be seen ;‘but he has done Jittlo for 
llie inter45r of thc*coun1ji’y. 

T^icre is about every *town i^nd villggc ai>««sffr of 
clcsolation ; most of tlic^houses^sccm to have wanted 
^pair^tbr a long Tl^e inns nmst strike crory 

Ehglj^h travelJe? as being of a kind entirely new to 
him. They^are like gr;at old castles half furnished* 
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Ijbimncy^ sui *btiy[ll with the marble chim- 
,^he gilded chairs and inirrorsj plundered 
^ lutio^i ; the tables from which you eat are 
j^isbmmon wood ; the linen coarse though clean, 
J cutlery, \Vliere they have any, is very bad ; but 
in many of the inns they put down only forks to din- 



We left Montargis at seven in the Ihorning,' and 
travelled very slowly indeed* • One o^our horses 
seems to be a good deal knocked up. ^We had an 
excellent breakfast at a very dirty-looking inn, in 
a very dirty village, called Nogent. It was the 
cheapest we have* had : ^ It cost us (being six) 
five francs. At' five o'*clock, after a very slow 
journey, wc arrived at Briare, a distance of only 27 
miles from Montargis. The^ landlord here was J^e 
most talkative aftd the*inost impudent fellow I ever 
saw. Althotigh demanding the most unreasonable 
terms, he ^vould not lefc us leave hi^ousc ; at last he 
said that he would agree to our terms, namel}^ IB 
francs fo’# our sniper tind fieds : It is^Best call it 
supper in France, as this Is theiv own phfase for a 
meaf cukerLaJ night.,* Therword dinner sterns ^o be 
^ery frightful to tli*L. French. ‘He did g^e us a 
supper, but •not a ver^ goq&' one.^ He ^ftted^fo 
put us off with his worst bedS, but tSiis we wotjld not 
agree to- 
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The road between MiontaVjgis ?^id Bria 
ifol oHiard mettle and without pavement^ 
and pretty good. The- country, ejfccpt i| 
mediate vicinity of Briare, is very flat and 
soil of a gravelly nature, mixed in some parts 'mtll 
chalk. It seems, from the stubble of la^t year and 
the wheat to be very pcor indeed. There is 

here an odlf species of wheat euluvation, in which 
the grain, like our potatoes, is seen growing on the 
tops of high separate ridges. It struck me that the 
deep hollows left between each ridge, might be in- 
tended to ke^ the water. The instruments of agri- 
culture arc^ quite frame as we^havc seen all along. 
Almost all the peasants whom wc saw to-day wore 
cocked hats, and had splendid military tails they 
seemed afl to have married* There are great num- 
bers of soldiers returning ^ their homes, pale, broken 
dpwn and wp^ied. Some of them very polite, many 
of them foughfcjftid ruflian-looking enough. About 
Briare, there are innumerable vineyards, and yet wc 
had very bad grapes ; but Hhat w^as our landlord's 
fault, not thk of the vin(is. ^ c ' 

The rooms attbis inn (AuG^and Dauphin), smoke 
the devil, or rathe/ like his abode. It is a 
wretc^ied {flace; the iiiii opiiosite, called 4^a Posto, 
is said ttTbe t)ctter, biA very cteifT The weather is 
nov^as cpld here (10th of NovQmber),,^s. I hlTVS ever 
felt it winter at home, ancLit is a more piercing, 
^nd s#jfrching cold, 

had laslf night*a good deal of rain, i ho 
%eathei; is .corapletcl/ broken up, and we are at 
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•^e weeks or month later •than wc ought 
l^ecn ; yet i do^ not# hnd that the jonrnc;^ 
My strength is never impaired by the 

^^j^ork. ■ ■ • Distance 2^ miics. — To Briare. 

‘ 4 -" 


We left Briare afeight |his morning (tjie llth) 
ratlier late on account of the hor^, which, how- 
ever, seems better to-day. Oiir landlord at Briare 
was, without exception, the most rascally //iing (out 
supper excepted) that wc have seen in France; for 
our 18 francs, which, by giving'us^'li or two of 

*bad brandy, he mounted up to 20 francs ; we tiad a 
most Wretched tough chicken and a pork chop. We 
met with dilfcrent treatment* at a mgst respectable 
bouse at this place* Cosne^ The house at Briare 
was the worst, and this (the Hotel du Cerf) the best 
wc have met with on the road. The landlady here, 
at first, "bsked us 40 francs, bui: speedily came to 18, 
and for that sum, gave us two chickens, a large dis^h , 
of excellent cutlets, aijd-plchty of fruit. In future, 

I do not intend to be pariicuW in specifying 
our meals, in order that Tmay not be set down for a 
gourmand.* I shqij, therefore, only soyietimei:j»givc 
our price, and say, whether •we had a good or a, 
bad supper.' The rotfd between Briare and Coene 
4iwthrough a prettier gjmuitc yjth an we have s^n yet^^ 
on th’ls side of Paris, though ilbt so fine as Ndrlnan^ 
dy. The road is pretty goofi, though not^r<iPc or 





paved, incepting in small deep yallies. It lie 
side of the river Lroire,’tand ^oii each side, 
well cultivated fields,* chie^y of wheat, with vi| 

In summer, I should think this part? of the i 
though rarfier fiat gnd tame, mutst be pretty. 

For the first time, this day we had a very severe 
frost in the morning, but with the aid ^of the sun, 
which shoi'i^^tuight and warm/ we had one of the 
finest diiys^ ever saw. J sat and chatted with the 
coachman, or rather with Monsicfir le Voihirier* I 
got hi*n on the past and present state of France, and 
Oil the character of Napoleon, and immediately he, 
who till this"" "moment appeared to be as meek and 
gentle as aUamb,* became the most eloquent and en- 
ergetic man u fiave seen. It is quite wonderful, how 
the feelings of the people, added to their habits of 
extolling their own effbf-ts, and those of Bonaparte, 
supply them with language. They are on this sub- 
ject all orators. lie declared, that Paris was sold by 
Marmont* and others, but that we ^^nglish do not 
understand what the l^arisians mean when fhey say 
that Paris was sold. They*do not mean, that any 
one was paid for b‘ctray!ng.hR5 trust tiy receiving a 
bribe, but that Harm^nt and others having become 
verj^ rich under Bonaparte, desired to spend their 
forturjps in^ ^eace, had, tl^refore,"^ deserted 

their ma"kter. Hd saic^ that Bonaparte erred ottly 
in having too many things, to do at once*; but that if 
he ha*d^ either rclihqiii^^d Spanish war for s. 
^hile,^<5r not gqne tdTSfoscdw, no human po^wer could 
have a matSh for %im^ and even we in England 
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yi’buld liavc felt tliis. IT e seemed t*) tliink, lliat It wns 

^ easy thing lor }^ona4)art# to have (Hjuipped as gcj^Kl 
l^ tiavy as ours, l ie appeared to have foj’got that it 
vyas first necessary to have? coniincrcc, which nou- 
rj^fies our mariners, from among whom have our 
figliting seamen, lie said, that though tfiis nr/s a Xi:orh 
'J\ij('ars Jbi^ of lie i il xtoiiJd have hren nothii>*^for 
volcon: 111 short, }je*\ enerates the nuu^, and that 

[ill the day wlieii he left P^jiris, lie was the greatest of 
men. He says, he knows w'cll *that there is still 
a pretty strong jiai ty fivourable to him anmng the* 
military; but that if they can once be set clown" at 
Lbeir owui fire-sidcs, they will never wash to (piit 
them, but that ibc danger wHf whih^thoy reiiiaiix 
together in great bodies- 

''IVi-day we saw several soldiers wounded, «'ind rc- 
lurniiig to their Iionies in carts ; ^hey were fierce 
iwarth3'' looking fellows, bgt very merry, and singing 
dl the w ay. To-morrow w'C exjieet to be at Nevers. 
f )nr only reason for having sloppec# at Cosno, w'as, 
dial c?ur book told us that gloves were made at 
Cosne; this is no loiigcr tlic case, there being only 
manufactory of outcry aild of sliip anchors. ^ TIic 
cutlery sec*ms as gooTl as an\'^ w e«fiave seen, but far 
inferior to our inferior Knghsh cutlery: it is also'f-lcar. 
Thousands of b^xes, with cutleiy, avci^, iiij nit'll iately 
on our arrival at the inn, pi'tjsentcd to us, hut w^c di^l 
not need ati3ifc The^i' grcffl^ deficiency ivS iii ste^l, for 
piost of their best g< 5 ^Wii» nearly as highlj^ polish^ 
ed •as in Kiiglarul. We lionght Jiere sohfe vgiy 
pretty little toys for childrcif, made of small €^lour- 
VOL, II. - B 
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€cl beads. Wc kart to-moivrow^at six. 
^ tiiP< 7 C about 19 miles to ©osiic. 


{SaiiinJay^ tlie iSlli.) — Tin< day\ journey was the 
most latigui^^and tlio least inteVcsiinn; ^\e have had. 
The country between Co.V'ie and’Nevers i>, with the 
exception of one \>r two fine views iVoni the heights 
on the fqad, the poorest, and, though veil cultivated, 
the ugliest we have seen, particularly in the vicinity 
of Pouilly. The people at I\)uilly saiil to us, ‘‘ * Alt 
Mcsdanies,^ous ^'les'Vrives dans un })ays inalhe- 
j’cux ; nous ii’avous quo dcs vilains grapes.” This is, 
how^cver, not quite true, for there arc plenty of ft)wJs, 
turkies, and other kinds of poultry reared at Fouiliy, 
and seiit to Paris. Tlie best low is there are sold at 
^25 sous, (a shilling and a halfpenny), turkies at three 
francs, or two s^nlJings and sixpence. Tlie country 
between Cosne and Nevers seems to be as j^ioor as 
k is ngly- Tlic soil is gravelly, with mixture of chalk, 
and there is, what I have not j^et elscwiicre seen, a 
great deal of fallolk'iand",aiK! even soinecunnnon. Tlie 
instf aments ^of agriculture and carriage the same as 
before® iqentioricd. Thy farm hoi^'S gooef. There 
seems a scarcity of milk*, but this may be from the 

* Ah ! bMdies,‘>ou are |rrived in a miserable country ; w<* 
have JSfcffJfIng but some wretched vines/' 



winter having sct^fn. •At ^ic inn here I met with a 
young officer, who although only (to appearau'^r) 
17 or 18, had been in the Spanish war, at Moscow, 
aiulihair over the worlt!. ITc struck his forehead, 
when he said, * Nos ifavotis plus la guerre.*'* 
TIu're were at the inn here (Lioji D’or, Madame 
L’EvtH', tuf thcre^ aje twe> Lions a number of 

officers and soklit'rs of tlic cavalry. V ht'ir Jun’ses 
are not to be compared \titb ours, either in size {)r 
beauty, and those of their officers are not so good, 
by any means, as tlie horses of our men* in tjie* 
guards. Distance, Sf miles — to Ndvers. 


We ^vent Jo walk in the tov\;n this morning. — 
f the 1 4lh. The descripthfti of one French 

town on the ^iinulay^will •serve for all the towns 
we have s(;cn. They arc every day filthyj. hut oii * 
Sunday, from the concourse of p^eopte, more than 
ronimonly diity. Tlay never tfttvc a pavement to 
dy to lor clean w alkiiy^', and fi>r safety, Jrom tlfvL car- 
riages. If yoip^arc near 41 shop, a^lane^ iTi* entry 
whaii,^a carriage comes along, you may fly in, if nta, 
you must frifst to life civilft^ otThe coachfnao,* who, « 
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^ if polite, M’ill onlj" splaslvyoii^all over, if otlierwise, 
will squeeze you against the Avail, in a way that, at 
least, frightens you to death. On KSundays, their niar- 
hets are held tlie same as on other days, aiul nearly all 
the shops had their doors open, but ///tw\ iz'/zu/otcs 
'I hus they cheat tlio Devil, and, ns tlu y think, ren- 
der sufficient homage to him vOjo hath said, on that 
day ‘‘ thour^^sha^iL do no manner of work.” Yet 
wljile all this is ^ojiigon, the churches are open, and 
those who are inclined go in, and take a minute, a 
tinavter, a half, or an liour*‘s devotion, as they think 
iit. W c Avent kito the licarcst of these churches, and 
saw, what is, nlways^to be seen in tljcin, a great deal, 
at least, of outwit rd show of religion, and something 
ifi some of tlic congregation whicb looked like real 
devotion. After church,' we went to the convent of 
St Mary, and ^vere all admitted, both ladies and 
gentlemen. The nuns there art' not, by any means, 
strictly confined^ ^hey are of that dcscri])tioii who go 
abroad and attend the sick. "I’hcir pensioners ( clnef- 
.ly’^ children from lour to sixK'Oij) arc allowed to go 
’and see their friends; and they were all })resen ted 
to us. * They are taught to lOiid, w rite, work, ike. 
and ^rc w^cll fed and clothed. This convent was 
Tory neat antV clean. Tlity lijwc a very pratiy small 
ehapcl, OA^cr flie «utcr ;door of w^'iich is writteji, 
Cy-and^siJciice and oaxt th{; iniH'r, Ah, quo ce 


* Gre^ silence . — Ah I hoA# terrible is this house! It is the 
of God, and the gate •f HcaYcu» 

% • 
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maison est terrible*, 1» maisoii <lc Dieu, et la 

porte dll cicL” The holy sistQjs were of all ages, 
and mnny of tli^m pretty — erne the handsomest wo* 
mati 1 have seen in France. , • 

The ladies are just returned from a longer \valk, 
and re}>ort t]u' town to be ugly? and the streets iii- 
siillbrably dirty, manulactures ar^ china, glass^ 

anti enamelled goods*; toys^f glass beads, and little 
trifles. The shopkeepers are, as in c^ry town we have 
been at, po4*fect Jews, devoid of any thing likt^ prin- 
ciple in buying and selling. One told rny>isler thirt 
he would give her 19 francs for her En^ish guineas ; 
another first oiler cd her 20 fr»cs, and hearing 
that she expcctcxl 26, immediately offered her 25. 
Wc jfic every day learning more and more how to 
overcome our scruples with* regard ^o heaihig them 
They always expect it, and only laugh at 
the ^illy English who do not practise it. 


This day {Moiichnj^Xhe l^th), we a ^J^evftrs at 
six in^ the inorniiig. It appe^ s to be a large town,, 
when viewed ffom tlnS'bridgt^over which woicrosSed ; 
U«t it is far from bein|^^%«4&n^ town i» the interior, v 
1 he^streets are, like all Frenfli streets, narrow an^ 
filtliy, and the houses have a look of antiquitj^and 
want of all repair; nothing liScftgnfort ®r neatness? 
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or tlJinesSj in any one &£ th^m. »*Tlus le a sad want 
in France, a want fo^; which nothing can compensate- 
The road this day was rli rough a fiirjr country than 
we have seen on llv’s side of Paris ; more especudiyi^ 
the road between Nevers and St Pierre, shewed ns a 
finer soil than we have seen. No longer the sand, 
and gravel, afid chalk, which ^^e^havo long been ac--, 
customed to, but a dark^ricli soil over a bed of free- 
stone. Plere aljfo all the land is well eiiclcsed : I 
have vot yet been enabled to find the reason of this 
s«ddcn change in the manaor of preserving the fields.' 
There is more wood here also than we have yet seen ; 
but from t^c necessity the French are under of cut- 
ting down whatever wood they find near the towns 
for their fires, all the fine trees arc ruined m ap- 
pearance, by their braiiches being lopped off; The 
clFect of this on the appearance of the country is 
very sad. — Still we find a want of hill and dale, of 
large forests aia^l^fine clear rivers, anti small streams, 
and many other fine f^?atures in a landscape^ which 
])ecome necessary to an Englisii or a Scotch eye. 

The dress of the womeij i#. here different from 
w'hat we have se2;^ ; tl^c pcasfints wives wearing large 
gip>ey^lraw hats, very much cocked up behind and 
before?; th^mcn have still tlfc immense bfoad-brim- 
med bla’^ felt hirt^, m?re like umbrellas than hats. 
At ihe yin here, I saw4 a nufuber ofcvwoundecll sol- 
tliers^^turning to 'their ; one of them, I ojja, 

Sjervedf had his Jeet ou^ide tif his shoes*. On entf;ring 
into^yonversaticfti with^hiin, he told me that /lis toes 
iad been 7yjarl^ jj ozen qffl but that he expected to 
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get tl)em ])caled J poQr feflow, he was not above 
twenty. He told me that all the ymmg conscripts 
were dclightct> to return to^ their homes, and that 
only the old veterans were friends to ihe war.~ 
I hope this may be true, but I doubt it. The 
country here shows that the winter is not so 
fiir advanced ; mafty of the trees A'e still green ; 
the roads were l>eavy ^ith the rain that has 
fallen ; we have had two days hard frost, but to-day 
the weather is mild and the mr moist. We were re-, 
commended to the Hotel des Allies but pre- 

ferred stopping at the fu'st good-looking inn we 
found, as in great towns things are verj’ dear at the 
liOLises of great resort ; we have had a very good sup- 
per and tolerable lodging for 18 francs. 

To-morrow, we set out*at seven. — We find our 
way of travelling ‘very tedious ; but I tliink in sum- 
mer it would be by far the best. Our three horses 
seldom take less than 10, someiksy^s iS hours ta 
their day’s journey, of from 28 to 32 miles ; but our 
carriage is large amt' foomy ; and had w^e any tiling 
like comfort at ourinys, tis at home, we should find 
the travelling very pleasan^. TJte greatest Annoy- 
ance arises from your having always to choosci from 
thetwo^vils, either \)f being cheateef most shame- 
fully, or of higgling and Vaflicking for your meals 
beforehand. • 
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It was near eight o'^clock this mornings l^uesday^ 
.letlij luefore we got under weigh, and according to 
oirr coach man’vS account, wc had been delayed by 
the horses being too mucli knocked up the night be- 
fore, He iontiiiucdMfo go so slow, that we 911 
reached Varrenes at four o^clock, a distance of 22 
miles from Moulins, where we had last sle[)t, Moii- 
lins is the finest town have seen since we left 
Paris. The streets arc there wideV, and the houses^ 
though old and blacky are on a much better plan, and 
in better rcpai\VVfan any wc have pas^cil through ; 
there is also soincwliat neatness and cleafdiness 
•about this town. Jt is famoifs Ybr its cutlery, und 
has a small manufacture ^)f sjlk stockinifs ; we saw 
some OT the cutlewy.vcry neat hnd high polidud in 
soine/parts, but coarse and ill /iiiishcd in others. 
The vsyrict^ of^shajjcs wdiich fiic I'ijncli give their 
^ knives is very amul&iiig, ♦ The road between Mou- 
lins and Yarrenes is throiigh aViiiich jiccttier coun- 
ty thaii^^c have seen sin^mmrlcft Paiis; t/iere 

wtjibd, wi<}^ occasional faricty of orchards /ftul 
vineyaijfls and corh in cifStivation. The ploughing is 
hcipc carried by biillt^ks, and these arc also used 

iL • 
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in tbc cavtt?. All th^'coulitry there Is enclosed, and 
^ ihe lands well dressed. The wheat is not nearly ^;o 
far advanced here, whicli must ar^sc from its being 
nioj’e 'lately ^owed, for tlie winter is only comrnen- 
cing*here ; many of the trees are sfill in full leaf. 

Wc cannot well judge of any change of climate, 
as we have jfnst had^a change from Itard frost to 
thaw ; but every thifig has the appcjw anee of a mil- 
der climate. I en(|uired intet the reason of the want 
of hedgi's hithoito, and their abuntlancc here, and 
was told, that it arose from the e:reatcr subdivision 
of property here, as well as from the niimW<of cow& : 
that every man almost had his little piec^' of land 
and his cow, pigs hens, 'S:c. and that they could not 
* aflbrd to have herds. U he yoke of the bullocks here, 
is not, as in India, and I beligve, in England, placed 
on -the neck and shevdders, but on tl it* forehead and 
horns ; this, tliougli io*apj)cavance the most irksome 
to the poor animals, is said here t^ be the way in 
v\]iich tl\py work best. The sheep here are very small, 
and of a long-legged >nvl po6r kijid : the hogs are 
tlie poorest !• have ever seen ; they are as like the ^ 
sheep as possible, th(fiig*h with longer legs, amj- rc- 
sonibiijig g reyhounds in iIr? drawii-ifp belly and long 
slender sJUHit; thoj^ s(;cm content wid:^ wondrous 
little, and keep al?out the road sidc§, picking *ii][T any 
thing but wholesome ^od. • 

^ The cottages on the road,^ and in the small t©wns, 
af5 gom])let^iy in the J\igctlniu sti/le ; the in^^ wo- 
men, children, pigs, fowds, all* pigghig togc^ 

tUer- The pigs here are so yell accustomed tt? eu- 
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tering tlic liouses, tliat^vhcn tlic\ are shut up, ym sec 
' lliem^ as it were, rajyping at the ffnor with their snouts. 
The odours about these cottages, and about the towns, 
are only to be exceeded in their richness and variety 
by those of a French kitchen, in which dinner is 
cooking for the lower classes. Nor are these sort of 
odoriferous viands confined tocthe lower orders. On 
being annoyed this morning by a most inhuman 
smell, I went int^) the kitchen, and found, that a gen- 
tleman had just arrived, wearing one of the many 
hedges of lionour at his button, and having his lady 
with him ; they had just ordered some whole onions to 
he fried in butler A French breakfast!! Our 
coachman says, he fears rvc shall not arrive within 
our ten days. The remainder of the journey is said 
to be hilly. In order that we may g^ on well, wo 
must all go to bed. The bett meal wc have ever 
had in France was to-day’s dinner, or, as we call 
it, supper, j^/newed, that our tciins of 18 francs 
for a supper for five, and three good beds is (piite 
enough, Wc had a good divvl, fine mutton eliuj>s^ 

' sweet breads, apple friUers, ami a custard pudding, 

witlUa good de^rl. Di^>lmtce, 22 miles — to Var- 

reufs. 


left Varrencs« this morning fVednesday, 
|hc 17th, as I thought, but it is only the 16tli), at 
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sig o^clock, and entered on a new country, which 
kshewed us more variety and dale. The road 

l)ej,ween Varrenes and St Martin D’Estreaux is al« * 
most all the waw among the* hills. The roads we 
foun(J extremely bad, and although w^e h^ve had 
rain, I do not tfiink that their condition is to be 
ascribed to the weather. They want rejiair, and 
do not appear to ha^c iJeen well metflcd at first. 
We were obliged hcrc«to havg a fourth horse, which 
our cotichinaii ordered and }>aid for^ he went with 
us a< llir as Droituricr, and then left us. We ipadc 
out miles of had road, between six in tlmmorn-* 
ing and four in the evening. The hilTy courtry 
lliroughout is extremely well cuUivatcd, aifd the soil 
^ippareutJ}^ pretty good. France has indeed shewn 
a diifei^'nt face from what an Englishman would 
expect, after such a draining t)f men and money. 

Ill our route to-dajs near La Palissc, we saw the 
only clear stream wc have seen in France; it ran 
over a bed of pebbles, and its appe'5?4*{j,lipc bheered 
and deliglited ns. At the inn^at La Palisse, I met 
witli a very pleasant FiJPilth lady, wlio strongly ad- 
\ised me to avcTid Montpellieis as the winds there arc 
very sharp in winter; she said^ twg^tfiends of SePs 
had been sent from it on account of breast cevn- 
plaints. Sh% reconinientktl hJico in preferf*nce. 
rather think of taking the roail fron:p Lyons to Avig- 
non, Aix, ami Marseilles, ayd stopping a whiles at 
place to find out tki^^jest clihnite. The^ibads 
contiilhe very "bad, though better tl^an thcy*were^ 
Our lodging to-iiight, at St Maftin D’Estreaux, i^^the 
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worrit we have found, ami had wc not hecii on the 
^ alert it would have bcv‘n still worse, for ilie landlady/ 
did not shew us her only good room, saying, fhaU it 
srnoled inwfferoMy ; We, however;' insisted on see- 
ing it, ^nd when. w*c took possession of it, she raged 
like a fury, for which there were two reasons : one, 
that we had taken her best room, t]ie other, that 
she was de*tectcd in a fib. *I^am sorry to say that 
this is an English riife. The room did not smoko 
more than masiy we have been in, and the wood 
WMs*vcry damp. Hitherto, or at least till \vithin 
these days, wc have always had plenty t)f fine 
pears, ap^cs, grapes, &c. but here we can <ind no 
good frmt at all. ***^0 have, two or three times, 
been able to get good honey, but it is very dear 
o-morrow set out, as usual, at six o'chxik.— 
Distance, 27 ^mileri — td 8t Mpa'tin D’Estreanw 


(T/iursdaj/, l7tln) — Tlic road to-dn^ was through 
ranges of hills,\and, jTor tbedattcr part of it, we were 
oWaged to have a fourth horse. The road very 
hea^^y in •most places* and in spine w^'ctehedly ill 
paved, with stones ofAiioqual size, and not sijiiared, 
F^om the top of thesc^ hills»(hc vievv of the several 
vallfcs through Whicfi ^jj^^i^ssed was very heautilid*. 
%tho«»h certainly nottcqual in beautyUo lievof. shire, 
or tp some pafts of 4?erthshirc, and other parts of 
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.Scotland: the soi^ far ifron^ good, and tlie crops 
of wheat thin; — yet there not a bit of the 
waste, the hills beinf^ cultivated up to the summit. 
The cultivatioii* is still managed by oxen, its is the 
caiiriage of farpi produce, and all "kinds of 5art-work* 
They have liad a sad mortality among the cattle 
about St Germain, L'^Epindfise; and all things ap- 
pear to have been# affected by this .disaster, for we 
found the milk, butter, fc^ls, grain, every thing 
very dear indeed. In France, whdu a disease seizes 
the cattle, parties of soldiers are sent to prevcht the 
people from selling their cattle, or senilbi^thcmL to 
other }>arts of the country. One of these parties 
(a small troop of dragoons) wf^net the road. I 
saw the officer sit down to his breakfast; it was com- 
})letcly a la Francoise — some cold pie and a bottle of 
wine. The common FrenSi breakfest for all tra- 
vellers, wlicthcr laJie:^ or gentlemen, is of meat and 
winc' ; coffee, in Paris, and in large towng, is used 
by the residents, and sometimes by ti^^'tllers. But 
of all things the piost difficult to procure is a break- 
fast such as a Scotclinjan would call good. ;jA Scotch- 
man is not even satis^ed with an English breal^ast; 
and the best Ft'eiich brej^kfast we*have seen would 
pass for a very poor one \fi Engl^^ind they will 
give you, 5y degjices, afl ih^constituent paicts, ^uch 
collee, tea, bread, butter, •and even eggs, if you 
particularly tlmnand <liGm ;• bwt ^of these onl^ *the 
r^Iee will be found goed on the French<iit)ads. 
The •butter is* almost atwa^fiP bad, at least* very 
poor ; the bread, thobgli welPfaised, isJnsipid,«ft*oni 

VOL. II. 
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the want of salt. Besides which^ this breakfast is' 
2t-lvvays ^ot ready in dofachad parts, from the want 
of experience in providin’:^ ibr the En^li^li. 

On our route to-day, we crossed the Loire at a 
pretty lai'ge and busy town, called Jloanne. The 
river here is very large, but has only a wooden bridge 
over it ; there^are sonic fine arches, Itiriiiing the com^ 
mcnccment of a.most inagnificcnli new stone bridge, 
the work of Napoleon ; the work had the appearance 
of having been some time interrupted. Alas, that 
the good King cannot continue such works ! lie re, 
for the we saw coals, and in great (juan- 

tity, though ratlicr small ; the boats on w bich they 
are carried, cu’c long, square flat-bottomed boxes. 
Although in a mountainous country, and with a poor 
, soil, the houses of the pepants were here much belter 
than any we have seen, though a good deld out of 
repair; they are high and cor)^> fort able, having many 
of them two stor^^ye, and all with windows. Wc saw 
a number oVffclds.in which the people w.' i e turning 
up and dressing the soil with sjiiuV^s : Ibis,' and in- 
deed many other things in tbfe inoimtainous part of 
thcyiuntry, pi^t me in mind of parts of the lligh- 
lan^ls of Scotlaht?, and th^ i^und of St Helena. But 
it would ngt be easy to*conceive yourself transport- 
ed tliose parts^of th^worfd, wh#^n here you every 
now and then encounter a peasant in a cocked hat, 
afled velvet ^oat^or with blue VtdVet breeches : 
^his ^jftoclaims us near Ljyons, the country of silka 
tind velvets, ^hc donate* is here very delightful at 
^resfent ; d^ing a great part of to-day, I sat on the 
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box with Moimem\te IT^iturkr^ who is now become 
so attached to us, that 1 think he will go with us ir> 
our journey’s ci^d. He is ft ijiost excellent, sober and 
discrcctman, and has given us no trouble, ^jafd'ample 
satisfaction. ^Fo-day, we passed two very pretty^ 
clear streams, I iiave no doubt full of fish ; much 
did I wish ‘to be a^ them. The country scats are 
pretty iiuinerous li?‘re ; none of tluTse that v/e ]iave 
yet seen arc fine ; liiey are either like the very 
old iLuglldi manor- liou>es, or they are like^ large 
maiutiQictories ; a mass of regular windows, and all yi 
ruins ; nothing like fine arcliiiecturo har^Vo yel'met 
with, 'ro-niorrow we start n^piln at sixf and hope 
to slee}i witliin 1‘oiir leagues ol' Tyons. .* ... ~l)i.jtar.r{* 
tJf nrilcs—lo iSt K^iinphoricn dc Tay, 


Tina morning, the l7th), we started, as 

Usual, at six, aiuT iinlj^ot to Tarrare, a distance of^ 
JtJ miles, ill five houys ; this is the longest seat we 
have ever had at onc5 ki the carria^. The roiifl was 
a series of preci[>iccs, whihh we had to climb, anR o*ir 
route wasjanly varied by occasional desCents. 
had some very Tine pet'ps lhe« country* we were 
leaving, anc\tljat to wjbich we were going ; thou^ oi’ 
the last we saw but little, as* we' are still ii^ltn iin- 
niSti|e crater of hills. 8yiU *ev^»ry inch of the gvoui^l 
on these mountains is tiiriietl to gdod account; as 
die grass, from the soil and exposure, is very scant_^, 

r2 •• 
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thi peasfints make use* of Uie efame method of ir- 
rigating as at St Helena. Where there is foupd - 
a spring of water, they rfiakc reservoirs into which 
it is rec'^;ved, and from these reservoirs they lead off 
small channels, which overflow the field, and give 
an artificial moisture to the soiL The hotises of the 
peasants are still excellent, but<thcrc apj^cars a great 
want of cattle. ‘^The fields are^ plough ScTwith oxen, 
very small and l^an ; wc had two of them to alsist 
UR oi\j the way from St Simphoricn to Pain Bou- 
chnin. ^ 

I must rftHly interrupt my narrative, to bestow her' ^ 
due share of pralscx^nn the excellent landlady of the j 
7c(e Notr, at "St Simphoricn: she gave us, for 18 
francs and a half, a most princely supper and de- 
. sert/ In the middle of this excellent supper, the 
landlady entered with a very fine fowl and a dish of 
spinnoge, but wc would not accept of these ; and for 
her polit€n^j. tvere obliged to add lo our fixed 
price of 18 francs four more: This spoiled us en- 
tirely for ogr journey* to-da\y When at the inn at 
Tarrare (the lUsing Stm), tiie most wretched in the 
pla<^ and to which our friend Momieur le Coche 
Kwbeen recommended, We found a want of every 
cods5:>tt Tarri^re is if prcjty large to>yn, rather 
iicatt^t in appearance ,*butside thtfti any we have 
‘ * seei^i blit very dirty inside ; it^ is famous for its mus- 
lins calicoes. — *— Tirecoach is getting ready, and I 

■ |aas^op : we are pr^ty wj^ll tired of hills, and, vstsif 
to bivc flat country ai|d r6ads fit for Cliristians. All 
ibis (lav we have had ^gothing but constant ascending 
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axid descending ; cotintr^ occasionally very fine, 
and always well cultivafed. * The ploughs here ar^ 
very small and ill made; have no wheels, and 
arc drawn by oxen. Some of the valleys^i our 
roitte to-day would be beyond aTiy thing ^autiful, 
with the help ol*a ft vv fine trees, such as we are ac- 
custonitxl t» meet witli* every day in J^^ngland and 
Scotland. Thc^nartner in which the French trees 
are cut, clip{)ed, do*cked aftd hacked, renders them 
very disgusting to our eyes. I Ifave not seen one 
realj y fine tree since wc left Paris, about the crA irons 
of which there arc a few. There is rkl.st5 a great 
scarcity of gentlemen’s seats, of castles^ and other 
buildings, and of gardens of**cvcry kind. France, 
one would suppose, would be the country of Mowers ; 

but iu>t one fiow^er garden have we yet seen. - — > 

Distance about 31^ miles— to the Fhilf-way-House, , 
'i:^etwccn Arras and Sidvagny. 


\Sufu)'day^ ICth.) — left; i he mil at thehali|w^ 
village, whose name 1 forgot to ask,betweeji Avraf^a^ 
Salvagny, at si»»this inorni^, and aririverl^t jHyohs 
at halt-p^$t ten. I am pretty \niich fatigued wdih our 
eleven days jotSrney, fftid intej^d tp give myselfg l^ng 
r^. after which I shall set down any thing lhat "oc- 
curs* to me. On the Sitbjefft of ya-tViy’s rofiie € 
have very little to say. Thelirst part of it wa»t)ver 
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a long succession of veri^ steep lull’s, for about four 
,, Kailes, after which we iescendcd through a pretty 
country to Lyons, concerinng which, more when I 
am rc/^?shed,— Distance, 16 miles to Lyons, 
Lyons is certainly a fine town, although, like 
Paris, it has only a few fine public buildings, among 
a number of very old and vruinous-looLing houses. 
It is chiefly fron\ the idea of rictnic^ and commerce 
which both these towns *give usj that we would call 
themj^wc, for th^y have neither fine streets nor fine 
* rangei of houses. I need not mention,’ tliat I^yons 
is the pl^*^i,.Qf manufacture for all kinds of silks, vel- 
vets, ribbor^s, fringes, &c. But here, as at many manu- 
factories, things bou^it by retail are as dear, or even 
dearer, than at Paris. Our ladies had built castles 
in the air all the way to Lyons ; — they were to buy 
pelisses, and silk gowns, and ribbons, and God knows 
all what : But they found every thing dearer than at 
Paris, arid almost as dear as^in England. Living 
(at the Hbt^Ddu Parc) cost us as much here as at 
Paris, and this, though w^ ^lined at ‘lad/'e iVhotc* 
'And now that I havesecn aliVlie of the manners and 

• r 

dress^ of the pepple ill the* ijvo largest towns in 

S e, I must ‘hazard a faw observations on these 
ts. l^think it is chiefly among the lower ranks 
he* su}ierlor politpiess of French is ap- 
^parent. Altliough you still find out the ruffians 
lilaCkguards who •have figured *oh the stage 
under fVapoleon, yet the greater, by far the grea^^r 
ifumSer, are m^d, chlierfur, and obliging. A ^om- 
h'ion^^Frenchman, in t^e street, if asked the way lo 
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a place, will generffly ekhertpoint it out very clear« 
ly, or say, Allow me to acxompany yoii. Sir.” • 
Among the higher ranks of society you will 
find many obliging people ; but you will find 
mahy whose skuation alone can Sanction your call- 
ing them gentlemen. There appears also in France 
to be a sort of blcnidiug together of^ the high and 
low ranks of society, which lias a bad effect on 
the more polite, wilhout jft all bettering the man- 
ners of the more uncivilized. Noi^, really, to find 
out^who are gentlemen, and wdio not, Without 
previously knowing something of them;' dr enter- 
ing into conversation, is very^ifficult.^ In Eng- 
land, all the middling ranks* dress, so well, that 
you are puzzled to find out the gentleman. In 
France, they dress so • ill in the liighcr ranks, , 
that you cannot distinguisTi them firom the lower. 
'One is often induced to think, that they must be 
gentlemen wh<j wear ordejfe anckribbon§ at their 
buttons, but, alas ! almost evvy one iif France at the 
present day has enc of theseiribbons. In the dress 
of the women the^i^^ll less to be found that marks 
their ranks. To n^y -eye, they aje all wretchedly 
ill dressed, for they w ear the sfttnd dark and i^irty- 
looking calicoes that our^ Saotch msud-s^yants^^jH^. 
only on week day s. T^his §|ves to their dress lln air 
of meanness ; but here the English ought to consi-* 
der, that tlie^e cottftn gctf>ds are in France |ii^hly 
Y^4ued, and very dear, from their scarcitj^^ Over 
the^ dresses they we5r*(at small iim!atiAi | 

shawls, of wool, silk, or efitton. hay^very 
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short petticoats, and shew ‘fine'’]ti»Jbs, but co veered. 
Only with coarse cotton stockhigs, seldom very whited 
often Vvitli black worsted stockings. ^1 have not seen 
021C hSr^lbomely dressed woman yet in France; the 
best liad always ah air of shabbiness about ller^ 
which no millinoFs daughter at home would shew. 
They are said to dress much more Jfinel)^!! the even- 
ing. When wc mix a little more in French so*^ 
ciety we shall be able to judge of this. This vy^iit 
of elegance and richness in dresS I ^hin^ ohe oT 
the marks of poverty in France. ^ 

I havc“'m«ntioncd before the ruinous appearance 
of the vil^ges and ^uses. I'he low price of pfo- 
visions of alm<ost every kind is another ; the ter- 
rible number of beggars is a third, l^he French 
themselves say that thc^reTs a great want of nicney 
in France ; they say that there is no waul of men, 
and that with more njoney the French could have 
fought for jnanjt' yearJ to come. .Tl>cy certainly 
are the vainest people] in the universe; they have 
often told me^ that (^ndd ^(^,'apaH>c have continued 
^ his bioclmde of' the Continental- feide a yiv) months 
morc^ England x^idd have betn hndonv. They some- 

S confess, tTitlt* thfey vwoiild have been rather at 
for ^'oftee, sugair, and cotton, hj^d we coii- 
tcy make wgir wit)# the AmcA:ans, who were 
•their carriers. The want of the first of these articles 
would aifnoy any C€>unM*J, but* in Friince they can- 
not IW^vitliQUt it.; whereas, in Englan^d they might. * 
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Pnis Mcmdaij tlic 20tli, we Lyons at one 
<M'lt)<‘k'in the forenoon, bcifig much disgusted with 
our bad weather, and with the consequently inir 
pa^^si^^dc streets. We wore not able to see much 
of Lyons ; but in passing once or twice ♦hrdugh the 
town, and more particularly in Icgving we had a 
pretty good view of the finesribuildi’Bgs. Many of 
them are very fine, and the whole town has an ap- 
pearance of %vealth, the eSFejt of commerce. But a 
better idea of the wealth is given, by the innumerable 
loads of gootls of dillcrcnt kinds, which you meet 
with on tlie ropds in tlie vlcinity.of this^ favoured 
city, on the Paris and Maritiilles sid^s of the town* 
The roads are eo mpl ptply [Soughed up at this sea- 
son of the year, ^nd^lmost impassable. The wag- 
goners are even a mSrc independergt set of men»than 
with us in Engl and ; ihej/ kee^ tltffif waggons i)i tlm 
very middle of the road, iwid will not q^ove foiyme 
highest nobleiTrtrn in the Hind ; tliis #s contfary to 
the police regulations. The* land carriage here if> 
almost entirely managed bymiilos. These*^ar^ ^om 
14 hanjls high, and surpass in*figure ^id limb 
any thing T could have ^conceived; the sons airfd 
daughters of asses. The price of these varicsTrom 



L.lO to L.^O, accordint^ to*size/And temper. Tlicy 
are found of all colours, bni white, (i^rcy and bay are 
scarce. Our journey day was only as fir as 
VicriiTCV a pretty large village, or it might be called 
a town. We entered it atnightj and the rain })ou)*- 
ing down upon us. These are two very gre^at evils 
in Frencli travelling : for ettluv’ of tin id puts yon 
to the hands of* die innkeeper^, *\\]io conceive, that ' 
at night, and in^such weather, 3011 iinist have lodg- 
ing speedilj", at any price. The first house , we came 
^o, refu^sed us admittance, sa\nng, that the); would 
not take us for 30 francs — 12 more than we had 
ever paid *011 the^oad. Tlie next house had no 
bods. At tbe*third, the only remaining one^in the 
town, w’c met with a reception al together singular. 
I'he landlady would not hear of our entering the 
bouse on any terms. The landlord and the ^fiUc de 
vhamhre were anxious to rec( 5 ive us, and very civil. 
The lancHad^^ swcTre sha had only one room \^iLh two 
beds, and when, annoyed at wailing, we said we 
would be content witifit; ^hefthen that even it 
was engaged. The poor hiisLai^ atul ih^ Jdlc dc 
chairibrii at last ns into tfxp Itouse, and then there 
pretty uproar. The tandlaey actually tore her 
hanKifuls,* and faking up knives, ^brks, pots, 
and bits\)f vfood, she ^rfiook thenfat her poor hen- 
'pecjfed husband. Ho kept aljl^ the time saying to 
me, was sitting in* flic kitchen, * Soijez traU’ 
(j^ill^^lonsicurj ce ngU repi qite ccla,V I thojkJg^it ^ 


* Don't be alarmeil. Sir j this is nothing.' 
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tliat it might be ij6thing, vi^hen we should, like 
him, poor man, be daHy iR;ed to it. At length 
lie commenced getting rcjfidy our supper, and I 
entered into conversation wfth a very grca^^ian, 
the traayor of *the ^village, who, adorned ^ith a 
splendid order at his breast, was quietly bargain- 
ing for his Clipper. Northing more completely as- 
tonishes an Englishman than this ^ extraordinary 
mixture of all ranks <*>f society which takes place at 
the kitchen fire of a French inn, •You will there 
see, not only sitting, but fimiJiarly conversing toge- 
ther, ’‘Vifficers and gentlemen, coachmen anxl wag-* 
goners, and all classes of people, each addressing 
the other as Monsieur, The rtTUjmr lipre,"* being, to 
all appearance, a most communicative fellow, was 
easily got on the, politics qf the day. I began by 
enumerating the blessings of peace, ^nd by extol- 
ling the character of ^ the joresent King, in all of 
which he seemed to join heart and soitl* 'He 
told me how Bonaparte treated the ma^^rs of the 
diflerent towns, — ^Jiow he woiAl raise them up at all 
hours of the nigh he forced them to seize on 

grain wherever it was found. In short, he abused 
him in the vilest terms.* 1 put ^observation or 
two in his favour, when suddenly my friend whispi^ 
ed mo— ‘‘.Sir, to, be ffank^with you, ,lie was Ihe 
greatest man ever lived, aiKl th^ best ruler for 
France.** I ciisouragod hii^ ^ litf-le, by assejjtin^to 
►all,,^m said, and I found him a staunch f^pd of 
NapSeon, anxious for- his* rctufti i i ^ave no 
tliat time-serviner irentlemen like these^ would ,vfish 
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for nothing more, appcar/?d to me, that his 
highness, the mayor, ^as ia very high spirits, either 
from wine, or that it.wa^ his nature — however, 

vino veritas .” — * Distance, nineteen miles 

to Vienne. 


We had a miserable pigging together at this 
vile *1110 (Hotel du Parc at Vienne). We left 
* it witlr pleasure, this morning, lUb’^'^lst), 

although as bad a day as ever was seen ; yet any 
thing was better remaining in such a house. 

The (lay continued to rain williout slopping, and 
we made out with difficulty about 30 mile% to St 
Vallier. The country through wliich w^c passed 
to-day is the most bale and barre^n wc have seen, 
particularly when wej^pproached St Vallier. The 
a gravel, Producing notning save grapeg, 

and a wretched scant/ crop of wheat. The grapes, 
however, are here the wine iii Frajjce. 

It^is here that tlie famops^ wines bf Cote llotie 
and Hermitage -are. made.* To the very summits 
Srf tha hills you sec tj^is wretched-looking soil en- 
closed j^^itli^tone dyk§>5, aful lai^,out fh vineyards. 
Wc tasted some* of the grapes here, and though out 
o^sea$#n, we foupd tl^ni vtcy jfine< tJiey were of a 
ahiafiiJAack kind called Scer^ii. 

,% The womaur^aC th#inn here was seht for frdJrT the 
cltwch to SCO whether she would receive us ou 
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our terms of 18 frj^ncs, ,which is what wc now al- 
\ ways pay ; having asked .20, we settled with her, and ^ 
j she went back to her preaching. We havQ nervv 
bad three days* of continued rain, v/liich rea^lers’ 
,tra\ielling very^ uncomfortable, ai}d the roitds most 
wretched. Wc still rise every inormng at five, and 
are off at s^x. The air is mild, but very damp : 
Wc cat a great deaj ftf fruit ; also hon^y, which, in 
France, it is very difficult io procure good. The 
honey of Narbonne, •got at Fyons^ is the finest in 
France. I forgot to mention, that at Lyons wewtried 
the fdih}ie d'hote. We ought not, however, \o forn> 
an opinion of a good table dhoie from the one of 
the Hotel dii Parc. It waa^*;‘JCstly cotnposed of 
, what arc here called Pensionaires ; people who dine 
there constantly, paying a smaller sum than the 
common rate of three franCs. The company was, 
therefore, rather lo\v, anduhe table scantily pro- 
vided : but 1 should tliink, ^hat for gentlemen tra- 
vellers, a table* dhotcy wherl> a good*orrS* is held, 
would be the best manner dining. English tra- 
vellers should ^lowei^er, if possible, have 

their meals ii7 one erf' their own rooms at the small 
inns on the road ; fbr^if they cpnte^tVhemselvcs with 
the mlon d manger^ they ms^y depend on having 
it a mixture society* siu^i as they will not h'ke. 
This was onr fate this raor»ing;*we had 'scarcely 
done our bycjikfast, •when a party of blagjkguayrd- 
, ^ looking merchants came in, * and had thoi%dinner 
ser^*M (at li •o’clock); t» them succeeded a p#aty yf 
waggoners and carters. Fr«tn the nartv of nrer- 

voj., II. n 
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chants (three in nunjber), Wge Icar^it soniethingj how* 
^ ever. They paid for spfinc fowl, a dish of stewed 
vGal, . some soup and a <^nly six francs, which 

included a bottle of whie; and this wine they did 
not scritple to change, finding it not as good as they 
expected.— Here was a good proof, that, for our 
small supper, and for our lodging, we pay well 
when we pay 18 francs; but do not pay immo- 
derately.— Distano? 30 iniics — to St Vallicr. 


Wedne^ia^^^Q 22d. — We left St Vallier at half 
last six in the morning, and could only get the 
cnglh of St Valence, g distance of 23 miles, by five 
ydock. Tliis delay was occasioned by the hea^y 
fall of rain during thc^e fouislast days, and by the 
want of aJbridge«over fee Isere, within four or five 
miles of Valence. This bridge (a most beautiful one, 
though only of wood)f liad^^^^bLirnt down by Ge- 
neral Augereau to intercept pKigr^ss of the Aus- 
trians. The p«qplc all joiifed* witli me when I said 
^fter waiting Itftfee hour^), iliat I hoped all such 
nli«gals wo^ld bum fo/ such deeds, 'jbe French 
liate Augereim as mucN as Marnifjtfit ; they say he 
was a traitor to Napoleon, to whom he owed every 
tiling* besides this bridge, fliorc was another fine 
stone liRridge destroyed about three leagues fronyihis. 
^ll^'^untry.iif4o*da was as bare and un- 
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productive as yesterday’^ though still all cultivated, ^ 
Nothing but vines on the hills, and the plains al- 
most bare — still gravelly. We found the Isere muclT 
swcjlcn by the rain. The contrivance for carrying 
over the, carts and carriages is exceedingly simple 
and boautif’iil : Three very high trees arc formed 
into a triangle, such ms we raise for weighing coals, 
(^nc of these is piacotl on ea^h side of the river, and 
a rope passes over a gioovc at the Jop, and is fixed 
down at each side of the river ; to this ropt^ that 
crosi?cs4ho river is attached a block and pulley, and. 
to this pnllcy is fixed the rope of the boat. The 
stream tries by its rapidity to the down, 

the rope across prevents this; and it tlicreforc slides 
across^the pulley playing sweet music all the while. 

It appears, to me that we arc getting into a worse 
country in every respect ; fev the inns are worse, the 
food worse, the roads* wors^ &c. There seems a 
%vant of poultry as well as butcher Mutton 

here is very poor. Our inn ^o-night is the best wc 
have seen since Tyomi; it is at the Golden 

Cross, outsidc*thc to\yi of Valence, and is neatly kept 
an<l well served. Tlic* waiter^ l\er^\has served six 
years. He says, there a*re Jiidced many of the soy*^ 
diets who wishjbr wary bu^ that he rgatly believes 
there are as many who wish for peace : I have little 
faith in^this., ^V’’c sa'fti this morning a lar^ 

^of men returning from the galleys, having pftlKsM the 
timftof their knprisonmeiat. ''Blicy wgre all unifeim-, 
ly dressed in red flannel clotUes an3 small 
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and attended by gens jd’armes.- ►Distance 
23 miles— to St Valence. 


Thursday tKc 23d. — We left Sl Yalence well enoiigl^ 
pleased with ouv lodging, though rathei’ dissatisfied 
with our .supper«at the Golden Cross. It is, how- 
ever, ran exception to the bad set of inns wc have 
lately been at. In the kitchen here, as usual, there 
was a most extraordinary mixture of company. I 
listened without TjAtuiug at all in the conversation. 
The theme of discourse was a report that had been 
circulated, that all the young troops were to hold 
tliem^elves in readiness hgain to take up arms. The 
only foundation I couU^ find fbr this report was, 
that a drum hdd been heit for some reason or other that 
evening, ^^his was a good opportuftity of noticing 
the state of the publi<; feeling herp ; — all and every 
one seemed delighted lat lhe*|Jtx.'Kr]its of war, pro- 
vided it was with tlie Austri|iii^ OntT man (a mer- 
chant or shopke^ai’ 4> apiiearancc), said, that his 
^on, a trumpeter, whei^ he heard the drum, leapt 
from his seat^ and, dancyg aimiit thjg^rooffn, cxclaini- 
^ cd, “ * La guent? I Ia»guerj*e !” On the route this 
moaning, we met yvith ^smtdi part}^ of' five or six 


• Wjtr ! war 
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soldiers returning to thek hotnes; two of them had 
. lost their right arms, and others were larued for 
life. They all agreed that tl?ey would never have 
wisht’d for j)ca|:e ; and that even in their present 
miserable state they would fight. They wexe very 
fine looking fallows, about 40 years of age; but they 
had die looks of rufijahs when narrowly examined. 

In the same inn hostlcj», who had orfly fought 
one year, was as anxious for a coiitiauation of peace 
as the others were for war. The wife oi’one of frhesc 
soldicks gave a most lamentable description 'of tbe * 
horrors of the last campaign, and ended by praying 
for a continuation of the j>eacc.* ^t litfle village 
•near Montelimart (our lodging place to-night) 
where had stopped to bjnd on the trunks behind 
the carriage, we were accosted in very bad English 
by a good looking young Frdhclmuin, who, from our 
appearance, knew us to be Englisji. Ho told us 
that he had been Iftxur years a prisoner art Plymouth ; 
he complained of .bad treatment, and abused both 
the English and Ej very liberally, saying that 

France was a rfiuch fi»er .country. Poor fellow I iq a 
prison ship at l^lymoutlf he had forjTied his opinion 
of England, He gave us some good hints about"' 
the price of firovisions inT tbiig part of country. 
Wine (the vin ordinaire) is here at*6 sous, or three 
pence the bottlei I had been very much nsttviisih^d 
^on ordering some wine tor the soldiers in th"^i(norn- 
find that I had only ten^sous pay for'«n<^* 
bottle. * • 

The country through which twe passed ^to-day is ^ 
n 3 ‘ • 
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• rather prettier, with h eotisiderable variety of liill 
and dale, woo<I and water, but the soil is still a mi- 
serable gravel. Botli to-day and yesterday we ob- 
served that the fields on each side of the road ^vere 
planted with clumsy cropt trees, somewhat like fruit- 
trees, Wepould not makp out what these were until 
to-day, when wjs learnt that they were mulberry trees> 
and that this w'as a silk country. The trees are of 
the size of our brehard trees, their branches, under 
tlie thickness of an inch, are all lopped off, and from 
the wounds thus made, spring up the tender young 
branches ^w'bich produce the leaves. The trees have 
a most unnatural appearance from this cause. Un- 
der these the fields here are ploughed for a most 
wretched crop of wheat. The ploughs miserably 
constructed, but with wheels. 

This part of the c6untry abounds with mules, 
which u^cd in carnages, carts, waggons, ploughs, 
&c. Thes^animals are of a remarkable size here*. 
The roads, ever sincewv^e left Lyonc, excepting where 
we met with a hunflred or •tWfe* hundred yards of 
pavement, hav^ been uniforn^y bad. To-day, how- 
, ever, we madf? ®ift about ^5^ miles between six and 
five o’clqpk. This to*¥D of Montelimart is cele- 
bratfed*for ane manufa^ure only,.^, a" sort of cake 
made of almonds anH white sugar, called Nagaux. 
article is sertt fi;pip thiS‘place albover France ? 
^ X>istance 3 ^ miles~to Montelimart, » 
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Our journey to-day (i^rzVto/ the«24fth) though ra- 
ther more vapid, was not by any means comfortable. 
We made out 29. miles before Xl^ o'clock, having 
set out at half pas£^ five ; but we arrived at a village 
namctl La Palud, where we had Amuch difficulty in 
finding bread, butter, and eggs — coffee and milk 
we* could not procure for a very powerful sti- 
mulus in France. The coun^ hereabout has a 
great want of milk and butter;!*— ^not a^cow to be seen ; 
those they have being treasured up and kept like 
pets,* I suppose. The sgil is still wretchedly poor, 
yet it gives a rich produce, in grapes, figs, olives, 
and mulberry leaves, fof% the silk worms. The 
wine (vin ordinaire) sells here at six sous the bottle ; 
it is a poor cirink, but by no means unpalatable^ 
The roads continue as bad as ever, rather worse in- 
deed, for the UiiitV:reamy pud has become diick 
doughy clay* and impedes our progress. 

We did not arriv<^ at Orange* till half past 
but were fortunate in finding a civil reception at the 
Palais firSt on entei^ng the town. 

We met with no adventm es td-day of any kind. 
The language of the p^ple has now ber4)me\5om- 
pletely unintelligible; it is a Patois o^>kh9^ost hor- 
rible naturlf. Many t>f th% sort of^eople 

among the peasants, are able to speak •Frencli^ith 
you> but where they have •only^ tiieir ^wn diale^/t. 
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you are completely at a loss, . I had conceived, that 
, there would be no more difference between I'rench 
and P^atois, than betwefen the bettcl' and the lower 
dialects of Scotch and English ; but the very words 
are here clmngcd : a carter asked the landlord with 
whom we were conversing, for a * Pejrtso morccl 

* du bosse,’** — morceau du This landlord 

was a vei*}’' respectable looking mafii; he gave us a good 
deal of news regauding the state of the country. lie 

‘ saj s, that the people in the south are all anxious for 
p*eace, alid that those in France, who wish for war, 
are those who have nothing else to live on ; that no- 
body with aTiopse oVei his back, and a little money, 
desires to have war again. Of this information, 
however, 1 have doubts. 

There is no v^ant of stories to amuse the* people. 
The report to-day is, that Alex*ander has declared 
liis iutenjijOT of sending^sixty thousand men to Po- 
land, to take possession of that country for himself; 
and that Talleyrand would not hear pf such a thing. 

* The villages that w^e gfassecl fcifJay liavc a greater 
appoarance of desolation thai^ any w e hUve yet seen. 

%^caTce a house* wlwiso oiitsjde does not seem to be 
tumbling to pieces, andl those which we were un- 
lucky enqpgixdto enter, wp-e dirtjr apd efnconifort- 
%iibtc inside as they‘appearetl without. On entering 
the tOTfjpyor rather at a little distance fi'om the town 
of OrsLji^y ym saw a mos^beautiful triumphal arch, 



>4tid to have been raised to» commemorate the vic- 
tories of Marius over the CiinbrL The evening 
was too gloomy for us to see ih what state of pre«er^ 
vation the sculpture is now, but the architecture is 
very grand. To-morrow we breakfast at Avignon. 
But alas, tlip weather will not permit of our visit- 
wig Vauclusc.-— j-Distance, SO miles~to Orange^ 


Saturday the 25th.—- We left Grange tft half past 
^ six. A vile rainy mornii^. It cleared up, how- 
evci', about seven, and enabled us to get on a little ; 
Vs c arrived at Avignon at half past ten. At the Hotel 
tie TEurope we had rather a poor breakfast, tbi 
which the landlady had the effrontery to ask IS 
francs, more than double what we bfwl ^ver paid. 
She was very ill eased on ^receiving ten, which 1 
gave her, rather thc5?% liave her tongue in my ears ; 
We had trusted to h^r looks, Imd not bargained be- 
forehand. Our road* tio-day^a^tlirpugli the sam^ 
sort of country we have in for four day^ pro- 

ducing vines, ^iJives, aitd i^julberries ; jhe soil is tc 
all appearance a most wretched one? for corn — gravVl 
and stones, -liie roads have, ev^r since ourjieaving 
^ Lyons, been very bad. 'iWTer breakfast at 
we ^ent to sefe the ruins of tlie €]|j^rch of ; 
Dame. There are now remaining but very 
tiges of a church; the ground formerlj^ enclosed 
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by the church, is now formed into a fruit garden, 
and a country house has been built on the ruins. 
'Th^ owner of this house wishes to ‘iet it, and hear- 
ing that a friend of ours w^as in need of a house, 
he offered it foi' two hundred a-year. llie 

house was such as one could procure near London 
for about L.80, and such as *<vp ought to have in 
France for L.20. But, .the French do really think, 
that the English^wiil give any sum they ask, and that 
they fire made of money. 

^ The ..owner of the house was, to appcaivmcc, a 
broken-down gentlcnjan ; he had been ordered to 
Marseilles' by hisYh 5 'siciau for an atlcction of the 
lungs and breast ; yet he jitrongly recommended the 
climate of Avignon. lor my own part, L think 
the situation is too loW and windy to be healthy. 
The towii is one of the. cleanest we have seen, and 
there are some excellent houses in it; of the rent we 
could nolt'welj judge from the accouht of this gentle- 
man. We v/ent tbroi|gh his gard^m, and were by 
him shewn the spot under wlflgh the tomb of Laura 
is now situated. A smlll cyprcsgvtree had been plant- 
ed by the owngr^of tf^ gardem to mark the spot. 
‘’He told us that the to^b wa? still entire under the 
earth.* H? ]jad heard t^ stfory of ajud re-, 

diilectcil many particu4ars of it ; but still he had not 
bee^i atj:hc pains to have thc««pot cleared, and the 
tomb e3ipt>sed to view. Tt'6"*us, interested as we are 
jn ewiyy tiling to l*aura» the dilapidathfu of 

tm|i^i;^iirclt, and the barbarous conccahncnt of Lau- 
^ tomb., were most iistreigsing. But, alas ! neither 
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the memory of Lssrelra, nior.of the brave Crillon, 
whose tomb is also here, hacf any effect in averting * 
the progress of these revoliUicjnary barbarians. Th^^ 
tomb of Crillon is now onl}^ to be distinguished^y 
ihewestiges of* some warlike embellishments in the 
w^all opposite which it was situated. There is a large 
space now crypty in the piidst of thesQ ornaments, 
from which a large naarble slab had lately been taken 
out. On this slab, tfie ownef of the garden said, an 
inscription, commemorating the virtues of Crillon, 
had been engraved. A small stone, with his arms ^ 
very bc^itifully engraved, was shewn us in the gar- 
den. From this stone, 1 chipped^off a siyall piece, 
and from the cypress over LaurVs tomli, I cut a little 
.twig. \ 

Threugh this garden runs ^he stream of Vaucluse. 
Its course is through the town of Avignon ; and in 
its classic stream the i;^bble of Avignon wash their 
rags. We remained at Avignon for thren hours, 
and then continued our journey ; but *the day was 
far advanced, ami by the evening we only arrived 
at a wretched little inii callcdl Bonpas. We were 
here told that coul^ not hare lodging. Liuckll;j 
lor us the moon w as up* ^ndA^erf cldar ; we there 
fore pushed on for Orgon, which, although said ii 
* the po&t-bod!^t«hll:^ tw’o*pos^ and a hal^ from Bon 
pas, we reached in about an hour and a half. Qi 
our arrival we were fol^m^tcw enough to 
jug ; and had scarcely sat down in the kitten ti 
wariJl ourselvdfe, when thS people toM us,^ that^gl 
night the mail had been robbdd, and both fhe 
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tillion and conductour^jiad beenr idlicd* I thank Hea-* 
« ven we were not in tiie way at the time, for these 
^Milords An^lois are reckoned an excellent prey. 
.Distance 42 miles- -to Orgdm 


Sund£t;y^ the 26th.— We leff Orgon, as usual, at 
six o’clock, and travelled before breakfast to Pont 
Ro}%], a distance of ll miles, to breakfast. But al- 
‘ though we arnved early, there was not a siilgle' drop 
of milk to be found in the village. This is to us a 
sad want; bjit it^s hot the first or the second time 
we have experienced it Jh. France, ^ot a cow is to^ 
be seen in this country and butter being brought 
from a great distance^ is very bad, and almost as 
dear and scarce as milk. At Pont Royal, the un- 
fortunate conducteur of the mail was lying, desper- 
ately wounded ; the surgeon, howef er, expected him 
to live. The postmg^ter here wqs not well satisfied 
^ith the conduct of (he sohfi^ or gens-d’arnies who 
attended the mail- |The robbers were only four in 
number, and jSv? -attfWant*, viz.’the postillion, con- 
ducteur and gens-d’af|nes, ought to have been a 
match ^ for ^them. 'll!!* robbers wj^ro^cared while 
searching for the money, and fled without taking 
aity difng of consequence. «• « 

It is^ very bad arraii^siiient which they have iq 
^ronce, of sending Itrge sums of motley in golG and 
mrfet by the mail ; for it holds out a much stronger 
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inducement than -v^ould » otherwise be given |;0 tlie 
robbers. The mail, in Franck, is a very heavy <ioach, ' 
‘ and has only three horses. roads to*ilay were1(i>'Or§f v 

than any we have yet passed ; and the cotontty,^for 
the^rst part of^oiir journey, is as dull and insipid as it 
is possible to Conceive. The soil nrio^t wretched, but 
still producing great ricl\cs in olives, grapes, figs and 
mulberries. The grapes are delightful, even now 
when almost out of season, ^nd the wine made from 
them is .very fine. W^itliin a liiilc* or two of Aix 
(from the top of a steep descent over a venT bar^ 
ren andTbleak hill), ^ou are delighted with tne most 
complete change in the scene : ^ You bclmld an 
extensive valley, highly culti'^ted ; and from the 
. beautiful variety of vineyal^, of wheat fields, and of 
gardem, or rather fields of olives, figs, &c. forming 
the most enchanting picture. If this is* the case in 
winter, what must it*b^ in summer? The town of 
Aix, situated in diis Valley is, as far^as we hi|vesecn, 
the cleanest, neidtest and most comfoirtabXe^looking 
town in Fraiice^^we are as yet all delighted with it; 
but when we shall ha^* seen ii for a day or tw*o, I 
shall be bettor '•able ta^^giye an jaccoupt of it.^ 
Distance 33 miles— *to Aiy. 
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CHAPTER 11. 


ursiDENCE AT AIX, AKB JOtlnMET TO 

* c 

BOURDEAUX. 
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iHonday^ lae ISVtli. — Having been emplaned the 
whole* day in searching for furnished lodgings, 1 hati 
no time to lide abdut and sec the town. 1 shall de- 
scribe it afterwards^. — I saw a little of the manners of 
some ranks ofp F rench society. I went to look at a 
large house next door to,^e hotel in which we lived, 
and in one of the best streets hcie. I found thc^land- 
lady a civil and rather genteel woman ; her daugh- 
ter, an uncommonly good-looking and genteel young 
woman, married ,to a Monsieur Viton, Receivem- 
des Regjstreufbnls. j^lie apartments were a little out 
of order ; but she asseiited re^catedjJy that slie could 
receive us that night, i She asUM a hundred francs 
for^bur rooms, , I toll her,. tl:|pt if iKe ladies liked 
the rooms, that«I«wou^givf her her own ptice. Af- 
ter seeing ^everal others?! retarned to her, and took 
my wife^xuidt sister ; sheihacf altered plan-^sha 
now jvished to give us bnly one room instead of all 
on tli|Arst floor ; and^c^atl raised her price to 
120 fraijhs per month: still we were willing to 
rather than bd^kepf at a gresft cxpcnco at 
the hotel* 1§he asked ftr a piece of money to> bind . 



the bargain, and we gave’ Jier a crown. All was* 
settled, and we were delighted to have finished ouv 
search after hou«c3. I went oiH, and returning in ajjpttt'* 
hours; I found the landlady had taken the liberty 
of introducing herself to a lady of^our party, who 
speaks not a word of French, and was lecturing her 
away at a great ratO On my entering, she told me 
that I could not enter the*^parlmeh^ under eight 
days. Sh^‘ began a long story aboiU her iipliolstcrer 
not haviiig furniture. I siaid we would do w^h the 
furnita^.she liad for a while ; stie then, said wc 
wait 1 5 days.-^-I began to suspect sqrnctliib^. To try ' 
her, i thereforb affected to 

till she caulcl'j^t ht?!' ' 

putting it down oft the shb 1 

seeming politeness, •that it veked her much iliat she 
could not receive us at all. In short, some other > 
offer had been uiade her {for thete are nmny now 
looking for lodgjngs), and she expected better terifts. ; 
I went to iny banker, rfind he strongly recommends 
niy prosecuting her ftnmedial^ely, as an examplo to 
others; t thoUjght, first, ^if attempting by thU 
means to get an insiglu itito^^'roncli police. But lio* 
'thing is" ft i^^ dkagre^bl^ than to embroil one's- 
. s^blf in !<?gal ipocSedings in a ^strange pllace* * 

I wont inj,<> the bes^ coffeehouse in the towft'laere, 
and sat down to read t%e 4 ie^spapers. 

* people there jofall'!^oscriptioi^~s(W<iir 
guard looking felfewsj^ ah^ several r^llj^ilkb ge^ 
inon. One of the hest drcssdcf^of tlie^e la^t, deccTratetsl 



with the white cockaqe^anil other insignin, and hav- 

* ing se\cral rings of precious stones on his fingers, a 

^.ntch, with a beautiful ^ssortntent of seals and other 

tiinkcts, was playing at J?olish drafts, with ^ officer, 
also apparently^ a gentleman^ I took* the man with 
the jewellery for a man of rank^ and entered into 
conversation *with him : I Vas** surprised at his al^ 
most immediately offeryig me/l?is watch, trinkets, 
lings, &c. for sal^- Still I thought this might arise 
from JFVcnch manners : I had not a doubt he w^as a 
^gcntleit?un*~How great was my surprise, <\hcn a 
gontletnati frdm the other side of the* room called 
him by name^ andsbid lum bring a cup of coffee and 
a glass of liqueur— f^n 4 was one of the wraifors 
of the coffoebotise. SuoR is the mtitture of 5 *rench 
society— <nich is the e^fe«t*of citizenship, 

Dicem^ tJie 12 th,— Opr landlord, Mr A—, 
keeps a retail shop for toy§, perfumery, cutlery, 
and all manner of articles. I did, not think that 
we bad given him any encouragement on our first 
aiiival; but be has now become a pest to us: he 
honours us with hisjcompaii^ at all hours, and 
coiftes and scar^ hiniiLlf wfiji'^our other acquaint- 
ances, of whatever ranili|th<^ may be. I have been 
forced at fast to be rude tp him, i n jie velr asking 
JiimAo^sit tlown when^any one *18 with its. 2 m 

* i>hake$ hm In/ dor$ the 

I hatf p«u»^^a$cd my little horse, 
thgjjpjjter spoke to Uttl§ body* a 

papPrt'tA&kq^r, to*' buy some coiru knd hay for it. I 
was astonished when |fie banket ended his i^peech. 
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by aifectionate’^ * Adtcui^ au revolt' a soiiper^^'^ I 
am told, however, that this* mixture of ranks, and* 
this condescension on the paft of superiors, is onlv , 

S :tiscd at times, and to serve a purpose; and cKat, 
ough" the •nobleman will sit down in the kitchen 
of an inn, and converse familiarly ^ith the servants 
there, and, •though he vdl sit down iji a shop, and 
prattle with the l^urgcoisc, yet he keeps his place 
most proudly in society, inciting and receiving only 
his equals and superiors, llic feiniliarity of all 
ranks with their own servants is most d^sgustin^ but, 
liom their poverty, the higher ranks must'^conde-'^ 
scend. ^ ^ 

Yestci day evening, I had a delightf»r conversation 
with Mr L. B. a very eleveVand well informed man, 
of hi^i family, high in lii^>rofe»sion, and high ijnt 
tlie o{)inioii of all tire society here ; he is a devotpd 
royalist. Among other interesting anecdotes, I can 
only secollcct thc^se- v 

Bonaparte had got into some scraifc at Touloti, 
where he w^as w<dl knowni as*a bad and troublesome 
character he w^as aM'ested, and put under a guard 
conxmanded by a ne^x relation of Mi| L. B. Barsia^, 
then at the height of bls^powefr in Paris, not know- 
ing what to do with 8bi«e his royaji^ enemies^ 
sent for and j^^posed to him tg collect ^ 

a body of troops, and tt> fire dn the royalists. J<mr- 
dan, ami mady otheV ^ffipeas were appli^ 1n^ but 

— * ^ — 


* AtfitiuJ to mee(f at " 
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refused so base an on^ploym^t* Ijonaparte willingly 
♦ accepted it — acquitted to Barras’si satisflic- 

^ion, and Barras tlien^ofSesred him the comniand in 
itlfty, provide he ^ould marry his casW>fF mistress^ 
Madamo Bcanharnois. To this Bonaparte conseht- 
ed« Bonaparte^ mother had been, about this time, 
turned out of the Marseillef Thasitre, on account of 
her bad character ; for it was well known, that she 
atibsisted her&olf and cme of her daughters on the 
monry gained by prostituting her other daughter, 
who pretty* Shortly after Bonaparte'^s appoint- 
**inent to the Italian army, the same magistrate 
(the MiSyor of Marseilles) who had formerly turned 
out Madame^'JIonapat'te, perceived her again seated 
in one of the front boys 5 he went up to her, and 
turned her out. She ii^mediAtely wrote to h^r son, 
and the poor mayor was dismissed. This anecdote 
is, I find^ mentioned by Goldsmith, who refers, in 
]proof o^ its truttv to the ni^wspapers of the time* in 
whiob the conduct, and sentence, of the muyor> are 
fhll}'* discussed* f • * 

Bonaparte, a mass of wieWduess bimselt^ would 
ye^ often correct it in his j'cbnions** Pauline, the 
Princess Borghese, had forjtfed an attachment for a 
very haiwfaome younglP^^^nfine ; ho uw one night 
^ VUddeUb^ sup^rised by ^lD<m‘apa|tei8 put 

I Carriage, and remoKred to a great Vlista nee, with 

oroer^ot to return. ^Dne^P Bonaj^afte’s relations 
had mllSfi in love with ^ Junoi^ ’^hd one of the 

^ mdl in Pt^anc^; JmiOC We immediately 

kU defegisv there, be was dis« 
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graced publicly by ilona|l»arta^ and killed himself, it 
was believed, in a fit of despair* 

, Tile Princess, BorghosC) though vain, fond of 
di^g^s, of extravagance, and of pleasure of every so#C 
whether honesK; or otherwise, has yet a good heart* 

A cousin of Mr L. B*’s was ordered td join the garde 
d’’honncui ;-*»one of the*last and most cruel acts of 
Bonaparte was the epnstitu^on of this corps, which 
was meant to receive the 3'Otihg men of noble or rich 
families* The mother and relations of this young 
man were inconsolable, and the sum of litoney 
which would have been required as a ransofh, was* 
more than they could give; for Bonaparte, well know- 
ing that the better families ^ould raCber pay than 
allow of their sons ser\ingin his guard, had made 
the pt'ice of ransom imi«^sc* In their distress, 
they applied to Mr L. B., wlib had been at one time 
of service to the Princess Borghese in his legal ca- 
pacity , and he to the Prince&s. ^he received him 
mpst kindly, bilt told him that BonUJiarte strictly 
forbid her interfering in military matters; that she 
would willingly apply* for t^ie situation of a prefect 
for Mr L* B/but oqpld be of no sqjrvice to his rela- 
tion* {§he was, howe?gr» dast prevailed on ; she 
wrote most warmly ^ friends, and hi tJiree or 
four days tfl^^yoiing mhnwas sentbacl^to l^is happy^ 
family. ' • * 

The Freheh datcr*Boi\apgrte’s downfall <i;^ni the 
time wl^en be first d^tei'mined on attacking Uie 
power of thi Pope^ 'They tbit tlm attacitwaad 
the Span^h war were both eoptfary to fhe adWee of 
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Talleyrand ; but in a sionversatibn which look place 
between the EihperNOf* Aleicandcr and Napoleon, 
Alexander represented hJs poyver as superior to Na- 
" f>»Ieon’s, because he had no Pope to controul bijy ; 
and Bonaparte then replied, that “rhe would sshew 
him and the w®rld that the Pope was nobody.’* 

Our conversation turne^ on the diiFer^nce between 
the penal codes of Fi;iance and England. The 
French code, as revisech and. In many parts, formed 
by Napoleon, is ^uch more mild than ours-r There 
are not iiiore than ten crimes for which the punish- 
*ment is death* In England, according to Black- 
stonc^ there are 1 60 crimes punished by death ; on 
tliese subj^btSi^ it is n^ intention to write more fully 
when I have received more information. Mr L. 
B. related a curious an^j^ote, from which tHe abo- 
lition of torture is sai(|/'to have been. determined. 

A judge who hac|<j^ng wrinen on the folly of this 
method pf trial, ^ y ithout any success, had recourse 
to the following stratagem : — He wefit into the stable 
at night, and having Jtaken away* two of his own 
horses, lie had them removed* tp a distance* In the 
mo/nihg his cejachman caipe^*rembBng tq inform 
him of the thefu , He imgi^diately had him con- 
fined. He was put to Ap mrmre, and, unable to 
4jpar thea^ijy, he said tbRhb had stoMTihe horses. 
Thefjudge immediately wrote to the king^ and in- 
forme^im, that he hiipself h^ rempW^d the horses. 
The pai'dohed, and the judge settled a 

hint' ' the torture 

vfas;^ th% ilcsult ' abolition. 



^ Ml* L. B. thinkSj with I^eccariaf that terrible 
ipunislimcnts ought to be avoided, or at least per- 
X)iinod in private, jtt is 'gdiierally thought^ 
tWtfc^ioiior of these puuishfnents deters the robber 
and niiiidercr, *nnd has a good effect on the multi- 
tude; but I am afraid) said Mr L* IJ*> that the mul- 
titude compassionate ihc Sufferer, and think the laws 
unjust: and experience shl^wsv tliat punishnicnts, 
Jiowcver honid, do not deter the hardened criminal. 
My father, said he, filled the situation of a jpdge 
in hib native city# A very >oung man, son^of his , 
baker, was convicted before the eputrt, and condemn*^ 
ed die, robfjery ^^ith murder# sentence, 

my fother vidlted hhd^ asked hUA how ht? had 
been ijpd io commit sh<^h a^crime ? S&jce I was a 
child, said the boy, I hiPho^ways been a ihief^ 
When at school, I atolc frdm^y school-fellows,— 
when brought home, *1 stol^ fltmn my father and 
mpiticr* " 1 have long wished to lSA> on tl\e high- 
way; the fear of death did not picvdhtmc# The 
worst kind of death is ^he ratk> but by going to see 
every cxocutLop, I luh'e leatut td laugh even at the 
rack. . When youn|^*it* alarmpd me, but habit has 
done away its terrors. • * * • 

We were all much JVfr T-* conver- 

sation ; ho iTlhe^most gentlemanly and thejbest 
formed man we have met# He is reckoned here at ^ix, 
a perfect modef of gOoH bree^ling ; yet he W 4 {jil^ome- 
times introda|!e topics of conver&atbn which, to our 
poor uncivilij?ed fntnds, lippe^red idjlher ^indehast*?'^ 
but Mr L# B. on such occaHiond, did not seem to 
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think that he h^d »4id any thing uncoruinon 

I am afraid my Journal would he rendered inifil fo^ 
jhe ^yes of my femjlctfriehds it I.wcie to give mk'i 
doscb of French manners, but it ^^ould jncpoic 
who are fond of the idea of Ficnch tia\ oiling ard 
Fi cncli society. 

The day after our con\ ersatrfon withlVli L. B. the 
daughter of our Scotch fiiend, ^^ho is married to one 
of the connstllors here, came to pay us a ^isit. 
returned home 'with her to hear some music. Wc 
wer^ received in a very neat and very handsome 
furnis&ed house. The mother and daughter were 
well aud^ haud^mely diesacd. But seated on 
owa «i4o d tko roarti, wo* a youiig man in an old, 
dirty, tofn great coat^with H Belcher hanl^erchief 
about his neck, apw^ old military trdwsers, of 
worse than second cl^h, dirty ^yvbite fetockings, and 
his shoes down at heel— ^This was the Counsel- 

lor’s brother. Niftver was a more blackguard-look- 
ing figure. ""But thia> is the French fashion in the 
morning,’ and often ail day^the gbntlemcn are seen 
in this way. ♦ ^ 

The lady’s chjld was introduced ; it was naughty, 
but the French manrffers admitted of its being ap- 
peased, an^ its craving without any intci- 

Hitipiion^to the party^ * • ^ 

;^om Mr ti. fl. I le*arnt, that the worst land in 
ProvejM^e, when well cultivatcif, produces only three 
for one. common produce of tolerable lands, * 

five to sftvcn for on<?. The greatest produce 
kn oMi Provence, is^en for one. But for this 
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the best,soils are weeded, and pjenty of manure used. 

banker’s acqount of the Ifeoil here is more fa^ 
j|ourable ; but I am doubtful .whether he is a farmer. 
Iwk L. B- has a* farm, and superintends it hini*!^ 
selC^ » 

"Yesterday {^Saturda^ the 17th) I went to hear a 
trial, which h^d excited much interest here. In the 
conscription which immediately precedecl the down- 
fall of Bonaparte, it appears,* that the most horrid 
acts of violence and tyranny had b^en committed. 
People of all ranks, and of all ages, had been foftced 
at the poiht of the bayonet to join the army. '"Near 
Marseilles, the gens d’armes, in one of the villages, 
after exercising all kinds of cruelty, Tliad,d'Sllee ted to- 
gether a number of the peasantry, and were leading 
them to*be butchered.. The Reason ts^ in Provence, 
are naturally bold and free. party contrived to 

escape, and all but one man themselves in the 
woods. This poor fellow was inducted alone; 
his hands in iron9. His comrades lay m wmt for 
the party who were carrying him away, and hx the 
attempt to deliver lijn^^ three of the gens-d’armes 
were killed. 

I thought thi^ a mosf Jfavoutablew appbrtunity of 
ascertaining the publio«iJ|geling, and therefore at- 
tended the trials fha.cdur^ was a special one, for, 
this is one of the subjects which Bbnaparte wo^d 
not trust to ar jury.' It* was cpmposed of fiv^civil 
^nd three military mbmberjS. The, forms pf^roceed- 
ing were the s^hie as i have fuller nested in anotl%^ 
place— the x^ute infeirircj^tiont we^ macl^ to 
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the unhappy prisoner!?— the savnc contest between 
them and the Judges took pjacc. One was acquit- 
ted, and the other two found guilty of “ meiuUe 

9nai$ sans pr^meddatio?i»'^Yo\ux\tary, b»it 
unpremeditated murder. These two ^erc condciTlncd 
to labour for Vfe, but a respite w^as granted, and an 
appeal made to the King in their behalf. ^ w^as not 
disappointed^ in the ebulUtiSiv? of public feeling 
which many of the incidents of the trial called foith. 
Mr L* B. anc^ another young advocate pleaded 
verji well. They both touched, though rather slight- 
ly, on the state of the country ; but it was left to Mr 
Ayeau, the most celebrated pleader here, and a most 
zealous rdytilist, ^to devciope the real condition of 
France, at the time of this last tonsciiption. llis 
speech was short, but Jj^mk it was the mo&t ener- 
getic, and the most wquent I ever heard. He be- 
gan in an extraor^unary mariber, which, at once 
shewed the scop^f bis argument, and secured him 
the atteSbtion of every one present-*-*^ Gentlemen^ if 
that pest of society froju whom it lies pleased God to 
release us, was a u$urpcr and j[i tyrant, it was lawful 
to^ resist him. If Louis the XyilL^was our legiti- 
mate prince, ^wa$ Jdwful^ to fight for him.'’ He 
then shewed, in a most argument, that the 

prisoners * 0 ^ the bar hm done ijo winre than this, 
gkjunte jferts of hia speech were exceedingly beautiful, 
H# ended by saying, that he dared the Judges to 
«ond^n^O deadi those *^ho would have died for 
j‘ iMuh le des^.'’--4t is i>generally flionght here, 
that^hey will aU be pa];doned> 
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The wives of the jgeiis-d’armcs put in a petition for 
a maintenance. * 

It was my intention to gone on occasionally 
itb my Journal^ but our life here presents so mniJli 
nioiiotony, that I shall content myself witli keeping 
a’'"»^ister of the weather for the berkefit of my inva*- 
lid frietJ^ls at.homej and shall only resume my Jour- 
nal when we again ,sfart. J must also* begin to col- 
lect materials for a letter to my brother on the state 
of France. , 

March 6th, — We have'now something worthmneii- 


tioning ill our Journals, and are likely to have ^ough * 
of news for some time to come — The usurper of 
France is again landed, and cl6se In oprtieighbour- 
hood. W^e have thus a fine opportunity of noticing 
the conduct of the Frciicb^on the concurrence of a 
public commotion ; for we lierc at Aix, in Pro- 
venc^, where Napofeon has labeled from Flba. I 
shall fit s! detail the circuinstances^nd then give you 
some idea of the' effects produced on tke mijltitudc. 
On the 1st of March 3 815, jNapoleon landed near 
Cannes, in the gulf of tluan ; his first step was, to 
dispatch his Atdc-d®“Camp, Casabij^nca, with ai\0* 
ther ofRcer and 25 mei^to* ask admittance into the 
Fort of Antibes ; admit ^^ d into the Fort, they de- 
manded its surrc^ider foSonaparte, Govq|;^^ 

nor turned out his garrison, and IfSaving made 
sw'ear allegianoe to their Sove/’eign, he secure^ tnese 
rascals. Casablanca leaped from the walAind broke 
his back. Irf the mean tame, fl^JapAfeon, finding^L&si* 
first scheme fail, marched straight to Gra^e, witU he» 
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tween seven and eight hundred men. I^e tliere 
•encamped on the flat before the town, and summon- 
cd the mayor to furnish^ rations for his men, to which 
thehmayor replied, that he acknowledged no order^ 
from any authority save Louis XVI JL This cdii- 
duct was the more wortliy of praise, as the pg^r 
mayor liad not a soldier to support hiip. TJie ex- 
Lmperor then attcm^)ted to ha\c printed a procla- 
mation in writing, signed by him, and counter-sign- 
ed by General Bertrand, in which, among other rho- 
• domdhtadcs, lie tells the good people of France, that 
^hc comes at the call of tlic French nation,* who he 
knew could not suffer themselves to be ruled by the 
Prince RegSat of^Flngland, in the person of Louis 
XVIIL — The printer refused to print it. Napoleon 
proceeded from Grace l^^,Digiic, from Dign€‘ Sis- 
teron, and from Sistejiwi to Gap, where he slept on 
the 6th of March. |!n all the yiffages, he endeavour- 
ed, seemingly witj^ut success, to inflame the minds 
of tlic pcoplP, and to find recruits. * He has, as yet, 
got no one to join him ; but, o.; the other hand, he 
has met wilh no resistance! < This day, the 8th, 
lio- must meeti with three tkousaffd men, .Com- 
manded by General Ma^rjiand. It is thought, 
that if timsc men join will make good his 

“^'lay to, Ly«ns, but if, 'the contrary, they op- 
pose him, he is* ruiiftid. The commotion excited 
in Ai »9 hj this news,,is^nottt) be centeiv^. The 
hatred and detestation in which Bonaparte is held^ 
becomes* Wry tvideftt. Wffh i very few ex- 
cepfions, all ranks of people expressed their senti- 



mcnts. The national guarciworo immediately un-, 
dcr arms, and entreated th^ir commanding officer 
^nd the civil Authorities, to permit them to '§o 
iiVpursuit of tjic wretch. Unfortunately the chiefs 
not well agreed on the measnnes which ought 
to fe-«?i(loptcd. From the excessive sang Jroid with 
which Mas^sena copcIncUxl^ himself, I ‘should not be 
surprised if there 'were setne truth in the report 
which was current here, that he 1yd intelligence of 
tlic whole scheme, and kept biick, in order tiiat he 
miglit jT)in Bonaparte. The first and second day,* 
notliing was done; on the 3d, the 83d regiment as 
dispatched in pursuit from Mar&illc^.^ 1 marched 
with them for four miles, during which, they had 
made iwo short halts. I an opportunity of talking 

with a number of the men : few were certainly liberal 
in their abuse of the fex-Emper^o but several of them 
remarked, that it "iSios a hard thmg^o make ihemjlghi 
against each othc%\ The French here nre aJl of. opi- 
nion, that the tr»ops of the IJnc are not to be trust- 
ed. Like all other s(jlfliers they long for war, and as 
they would be TUorc^ likely to have \^ar tinker Napo^ 
icon, than under Loui^i XVIII, Ijavc little doubt 
they w^ould join him. the first news, the whole 

society of Aix were intli^ deepest af5jic?ion^»6i4Qy^-^ 
women, and children weeping. 'Each hour \|iese 
feelings chaiTg<id, for •each hour there was sojjie hew 
report. The French believe every thing, ^id though 
each report belied the other, I saw^no difference 
the cretlit attached to them- , There is ifo nex’^spa- 
per published in Aix, and the^irefcct, who is a poiv* 
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a son much suspected, t«ok no steps to give the pii- 
blic correct inform ati\m ; allowed to grope in the. 
cteik, they invented the most ridiculous storiej( 
converting hundreds into thousands, and a ihw 
fishing boats and other small craft, into hrs^*«i 
fleet of Neapolitans, and then English ships^^ " This 
report of the'English ships’ is, i am sorry^Db say, still 
current, and the English are looked on with an evil 
eye by the lowei{ orders. Even among our more li- 
beral friends, there were some who asked me, what 
intere^ the English could have in letting him escape? 
After some cool reasoning, however, they acknow- 
ledged tliel^yy of tlKs story. The King is univer- 
sally blamed for employing, in the most responsible 
situations, the Gen crals^i ached to Napoleow., The 
populace declare, thafISoult, the Minister of War, 
is at the bottom of^is attempt- Now, thflt one can 
rcasop on the ly^ter, and that the impression pf 
the magnanimity which dictated/ the conduct of 
the allied Powers tc\ Napoleon, .is somewhat di- 
minished ; it must be allow^^, that there is some 
sciise in ,the r(jmark, that it w^s foSy to leave him 
with all the jippointmenty^*/^ pomp, and circum- 
stance'” of a little Sovcrejui?, instead of confining 
prison, or leavi^^ghim no head to plan mis- 
ch^. The people here go the length of saying, 
that tips was done purjposely hy the Jj^glish, to keep 
Prance in* continual troul^le. ^ 

i(**«46th.— All j^Arnalteing dias been hsiocked on the 
head— Bohapartc is n^aking rapid strides to the ca- 
pitaL and vre have tp-dav intellifirebcc that he has 
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^ieft Lyons. I have now giveirup all hope, for I see 


iV^^^Vance. He may not, indeed, reign long ; for it 
is to' hoped that the English will not shut their 
eyes, or bt *guncd by^iewspaper reports— It is to be 
hoped that the allicS Powei'g are better acquainted 
with the character of Napoleon than the top-good 
Louis XVIII. In the mean time, '^it in high time 
for us to»bc off; and I think we shall take the^route 
of Bourdeaux. This unfortunate town (Aix), is now 
a melancholy spectacle; for alljthedthinkjjyg part be- 
lieve that the cause of the Bourbons Is lost. Our 
poor l^i^idlord, a violent 'royalist, has just been with 
us. He says, he could liaW predicted all this ; for. 
when he sold the white cocki^es to the military, 
th^ often said, Eh bi^in ; ce'st &on pour le moment, 
mrns cela ne diqjera pas long temps.”— Poor man, 
he is in perfect agony, and his wife cries all day long. 
If all the people of iVance thought as well as' those 
at Aix, Napolijon wdhld have little chance of suc- 
cess ; but alas, I an/ myeh afr|id hd will find mote 
friends than enemies. *'*JVly sfeters*a6use me for my 
despondency, and encijia'tttge me to hope. 
even at times hn^e succeeded in jnakifig me 
I’or better things ; but jhese hopes are soon dissijfet- 
^ cd. We are in such a state'oPagitation that V^c have 
no time for our Journals.^ , 


ilainly that every thing is avrchged — not a blow has 
iSpen struck. Tile soldiers have every where joineej 
(uin, and there cannot be a doubt that he will reign 


F 3 * 
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T/mrsdaj/) the 16th ^Contrary to the advice of all, 
rny friends, I have jUst been at Marseilles, on the 
Jpok-out for ships, i was told I Would be torn icm 
pieces, as the report was abroad, that the Englis i - 
had allowed Napoleon to escape, &c. — that Mas.^na 
was a traitor. The English and Massena aj/ztliere- 
ibre to be massacred." I fouird every tktrig in per- 
fect quietness at thi^ vi^e?it cii^, Massena liad sent 
for some troops from Toulon, and the 3000 national 
guards will do hothing but cry, Yivele Roi.*'* We 
are off to-morrow, ^ 


Friday^ the lYth, ^ nine in the morning, left Aix; 
and after a long aria tedious day’s work, arrived at 
Orgon at seven qjclock. Roads good but very d^j^y ; 
carriage boavy laden, and coachman complaining. 
We went to a different and mudi better inn than 
last time, named Auberge d5 J-ondres, changed from 
the Espcgle, ^here we paid a^ litfft more, viz. 24* 
francs for a gq^ supper an^ good beds. We are 
five, with a child and serYgj>^-.-— Landlord short and 
TfcjiM^l, BuJ every thing^^y goo^l : No stir on the 
roaii. *Some few* straggling troops. Our coachman 
hofds very different lanijuagc* from tvhat he did at 
Aix. TWb weight was nothing, and he would go in# 
days and»k half. Now, les^chevaux sont 
abijp^s, le«voiture ecr^ec.^-r-We start to-morrow at 
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six. Tlie country has nearly die same aspect as in No- 
vember last. The only diffe^nce is, that the almond’ 
^ trees are in ful? blossom, ’and some few other trees, 
such as willows, &c. in leaf; the wheat is about half 
v'^^foot to a foot high : The day was^ delightful, very 
mud * the^ dust alorie incommoded us.— ——Dis- 
tance about 38 milCfe. * 


{Saitirday^ 18th.)— Started from Orgpnat six, and 
reached Beaucaine, to a very late, hnd consequent- 
ly, most uncomfortable breakfast, at 12 o’clock— I say 
consequently, because, in-most French inns, milk is 
not to be found, save in the morning. The country 
between Orgou and Beaucaine shewed very fine 
lirops of whea^ of a foot liigb. Divismns of the land 
much larger than about Aix, and things farther on ; 
the soil also seems better. * At Beaucaine, the Duke^ 
d’Angoulcm*?i^was Expected, and the inn full of gens- 
d’armes ; these fellfuyi?, like fhe lofcusts and the Other 
plagues of Egypt, eat up every* tBing. The bridge 
over the Rhone at B^&iTicaine and Taraseqq^is form- 
ed of boats ; but having no parget, il is exc^S^^ly 
dangerous. ,From,Peaucaine to Nismes the dbuntry 
is very flat and unintere%tiftg, but fine orops of corn, 
chiefly wlmat. Arrived nc^r N^mes, we had a fine 
opportunity of noticing the enthusiastic loyalty'of 
. the people ; they expected the Duke d*AngSuIcme, 
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and half the populaticgi of the town had lined the 
*roads for two miles, exWairaing on all sides, Vive 
le,.Roir’ Vive les Bourbons, a ^as le tyran 
Abas les valeurs des soldatsf” It is said that the 
Duke is about to form an army in this quarter. 

'are now in Languedoc, but as yet I cannot sgi.p'that 
it equals, or nearly conies ifp t(f Mrs RadthfFe's de- 
scription. Flat and Insipid plaliis of v ignoble or 
wheat. However, there is here, as every where in 
France, no want iVhatever of cultivation. Nap’oleon 
' had ccMjimenced, and nearly finished, a vefry fine 
quay and buttresses between the two bridges of 
boats. Thai, man hach always grand, though seldom 
good views. The walls of the inn here were cover- 
ed with a mixture of le Roi ! and Vive Na- 

poleon !” this last mostly^ scratched out. National 
guards in every town demanded <Air passport. These 
men and the gens-d’armes arc running about in 
every directioji. No courier from P:y’js arrived here 
these three days. Tliisjooks ill. The houses here 
f are better than in Provence* ^'be country very pro- 
ductive : Potatoes the finest I have •ismn in Fiance. 
■ * ■ Distance, 34 miles * ' 


(Simdri^f I9th.)7«-Lef(^ Nisgies at six .o’clock this 
jriTffrning. Vj^e were not well treated at the Louvre, 
to which wc bad been recommended by our friends, 

■Hi ‘It' 
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110 attention from the landlady, and the worst room 
the house, — bit to death Jby bugs, fleas, &c. 

■ i?^eakfasted at C^unel,— people here brimful of 
^^yalty. We iNeccived a small printed paper from 
an officer on the road, which secured us a good recep- 
tion ul.Xhe inn. Tlie people were delighted to have 
a piece of authentic intelligence, (a tbing they sel- 
dom have) ; they floteked roupd’us, and begged that 
they might carry the paper to the caffe- I gave it 
to them. The inn had a number oi^ recruits for the 
army Ibrming by the Duke d’Angouleme ; it said 
that he has already collected at Nismes nineteen 
liiindrcd inen, all volunteers. <fhc*country does not 
^ improve as we advance in Languedoc,* and has not 
one single feature described by Mrs Radclifle ; but 
what is better, the cultivation is very superior; large 
fields of fine wheatV There seems to be all over 
the, south the sain6 want of hoirned cattle ; horses are 
also very scarcq^ and very bad :~milk^ never to be 
had unless very i early, and then in small quantity. 
No land wasted here. »A11 the bouses about Mont- 
pellier are bett^ th^n near Aix, and we even saw 
some mjat countrj^ si'ats*, a thing almost unknown "in 
all the parts of France where we have hitherto been. 
The olive trees are herie inuch larger than^i^.Fro- 
vonce. The country, in spite of .plives, vines,. 
wheat, is flat, ,ugly, g;id insipid. The instruments 
^ of agriculture are even infdrioV to those i» Pr^ovence, 
which last iit least , a cei3itury''t>ehind England. 
The plough here is i|s. rude as in Bengal, and is 
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formed of a crooked branch of a tree shod with iron. ' 
We arrived at Montpellier at six o’clock, and from 
the crowd in the umii, ‘had iniicli* diHiculty in ga- 
ting lodging ; at last, wc came to one inn, wJiei^ 
they played off the old trick, of telling us that the 
rooms were occupied, but they easily dispcc^’d the 
imaginary guests, and gave us the rooHis. A most 
admirable supper foi*» Ig' franc3,'^ii chid lag two bottl^^s 
of good wine. 


{Monday^ 2oth.) — The news arc better to-day; let- 
ters from the Duke d’Angouleme announce that the 
whole conspiracy has been discovered, and that 
Soult (Minister de Guerre) and several other gene- 
rals have been arrested. Irf consequence of which, 
it is expected that the plans of th^ conspirators will 
be in a great measure defeated. T[ie French change 
in. a moment from the extreme of grief to the oppo- 
site, that of the most extravagant To-day they 

are in the highest spirits; — things still jpok very 
ill. No courier from Paris Tor these last four days. 

still marching^^ninterruptedly towards 
tuat city, yet no, one can conceive that he can suc- 
cecal, now that the King^s,.,eyes open ;•< — his 

clemeifcy <j.lone has ccchsioned all this — he would , 
not consent to^i^emov^^ the^declared friends of Na- 
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We passed this day at Mon^ellier ; but were pre- 
vented by the intense heat of the sun from seeing as 
jpuch of the environs as we coi/ld have wished. The 
tcfwn is old and tfie streets shabby ; but the Peyrose 
i i one of the mast magnificent things I ever saw. It 
forms the termination of the Grand A^peduct built 
by Louis le Qrand. A superb platform, command- 
ing a view of the Me^ilerranean on one'side, a fine 
range of distant hills on the •other, and in front, a 
beautiful J>aysage^ spotted with innumerable coun- 
try seats, which, seen at a distance^ have the sam^ air 
of neatnt’ss and comfort as those in England.' At 
the end of this fine platform, is a beautiful temple 
inclosing a bason, which receives {lie laige body of 
•water conveyed by the aqueduct, and which empties 
itself again into a wide shallow bason, with a bot- 
tom of sand, and filled with fine fish. The clearness 
of the water is beyond all description. The air, 
blowing 4)vcr the bason from a plain of wheat and 
olives (evergreen^! in this climate), has^ chkrming 
freshness. The Esplanade hpre is also a fine pro- 
menade, but does no^ Command a fine view- The 
manufactures oi^Mpntpellier are, yerdigris, blan- 
kets and handkerch’efe^ little frade, gping on. The 
climate is delightful, thpugh now too warm for my 
taste. Every thigg is much farther adyafUc^-^'ere 
than at Aix. They have some very pretty gar^^S 
here, though nothing* eqiial^to what we see every 
• day in England^ The botanical garden is^ery smaiL 
'We start tomorrow at •six Ibr Be25iers, where we 
expect to find water carriage Jo Toulousei 
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Tticsda^i 21^1. — Left Montpellier at half pars! five, 
and arrived <o breakfast fft eleven at Mtii/c, a small 
town within about Vi piilc froili the sea, whore we 
had a good breakfast of fish for five francs. Left it 
at half past one', and arrived here, at Pezenas, at five 
o’clock. Put up at the Three Pigeons, an* excellent 
inn, where wc had a good dinner, with plenty of 
fine fish, for 12 fi’anfs. We start to-morrow at half 
past five, in order to get into the caches eVtau at 
Beziers before 12 (the hour of starting). Iditiierto 
we have proceeded without the slightest nu>li‘station. 
The English, I am now thoroughly convinced, aie 
not liked by any of the lowdr orderii ; but as wc aie 
the couriers of good neW's, wc are pi pj-esent well re-* 
ceived- Could it be bolievetl by an Englishman, 
tliat we, who travel at the pnailish rate of *50 miles 


a«day, should be the first to sf»reajJ^he news whcrc- 
eVer we go. 'I'he reason we get the authen- 

tic new's tlirou*gli our friends and bankeis, and cir- 
the inns, iiisttSSfof the lidiculous stoiies 
fflOe by tlfose groping in ignorance. The 1’ct‘lings 
of xlic people seem excellent pyeiy ; the troops 

alone inakitain a glodm;^ silence- But I have great, 
h^C8»^now llyH the^^hiei^ are discovered, that all 
ho w^dh The country from Montpellier is llie 
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hame as liithorto, flat anci in‘>'pi(T : hut the crops me 
niiicli farther advfiJrtcr'd than ill Lhovencc. We luul 
some fine peeps^at tlie Medit(?rrancan this morning. 
The town of Pe/cnas is rather ])rcttY, and has a 
number of bemitifnl s;aidens round it, though on a 
small scale. All the iriut trees are h(?ic in blo-.som : 
Cb’cen peas a fool and a hi:>Ji. Tlie ploughs in 
this pari of the eogiiitry aix* ivore milu^natod than 
aiiy I have .ecn. It iniglit* be thought that thr?;e 
‘haft-loolving things were I’or tlie Imncl ; but no, tjiey 
are for the horse, who is yoked between ilicnuj" The^ 
ploughing is \ery shallow; but nature docs all in 
Franco.-— —Distance about ^31 ftiiles. 


Weilncisdu^f^ 22d. — Poy^onas at half past five, 
and arrived to breakfast at hall’ past nine at ^3eziei ■». 

wont to see caches <fc<iu^ desctibocl as siipcrbcs 
and mag^mjiqiics by our prencii friends. Their idcas- 
dilier from ours. It v^Jvould be perfectly impossible 
for an Knglish lac?^ 1 q igr o in such a cbineyance, anti 
few gentlemen, even if alone, and \'titli only a port- 
uianlcau, would venture’.^ The objections ancw«,|]iere 
is but one room fSr all classes of pepplo;* they 
at thrtxj and four each nioriniig ; stop at miscraole 
inns, and if you*liave heavy bajVgage, it must be shifts 
*ed at the locks^ which is tedious, ai)<J costs a groat 
deal. Adieu to all our airy dreams of gliding through 
Languedttc in these Qleo^atrie^n, vQs&Bhn They smdl, 
VOL. II. 
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they are exposed to the'indeinenciee of the weather, 

• :u;k 1 they are filled witli bugs, fleas, and all kinds of 
bad company. The to-d^y, though still - 

very flat, is prettiei*. Very fine large meadows, with 
willows, but too regular. Bullocks sts common an 
mules in the pldugh. Wheat far advanced, and bar- 
ley, in some sj^all spots, iiv thg ear. I learnt some 
curious particulars concerning tlus conspiracy of Bo- 
naparte from a Spanisli officer, who liad taken a 
place in our cabriolet. He says, that one of the 
^ chief gleans he has employed to create division in 
l^rance, and to make himself beloved, has been 
persuading the Protestants that he will support them 
against the Catholics; and that the King wishes 
'to oppress .them. To the army he has promised, tluit 
, he will lead them again against the allied Powers, 
who have triumphantly said tl\ey have conquered 
llicm ; this is a tender points with the French : At 
the present time, when the troops are deserting their 
King, and llying to the standardjof the Usurper, 
still the people cannot ‘bear |he idea that the allies 
should assist in opposing him. t 
‘We have continued witli^^pj^'^l^oachman, and 
parry him on 'td Toulouse- He is an excellent 
iiellc^ ^.h aa a good berlin, witli large cabriolet be- 
atid fbree ^of the finest njBles I ever saw. 
H^ takes us at a round pace, from 15 to 20 miles 
before breakfast, and* the resit after^it^ making up 
always 30 odc|u miles a-dayi * The pay for this * 
' equipage ger mile is not much above a franc and 
0 We have fouml it the most comfortable way 
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of travelling for so large a party. He cjarries all our 
baggage, amounting to more than 4?00 pounds, with*- 
out any additional cxpenct'. Being on the subject of 
cxpcncesj I shall here give a hint of a new manner 
we have lately hit upon for arranging at the inns. 
We are five ; and our bill,, for supper and three beds, 
generally aihonnts t > about 20 franos ; this is very 
moderate, hut thcii it nufst be recollected that we 
only order two dishes. Now, on entering the inn, 
wc ask first how much they wish for beds, and wc 
then toll them to serve a supper for so much, stating, 
the remainder of our sum. In consccpicncc, by leav- 
ing it thus to themselves, we general have a much 
belter supper, and always more than our two dishes. 
--- —'■■"■'The distance 31 miles. 


7Vnn'SfJaj/, 2f5(i — Left Narborne at half past five, 
and arrived at Moux ti> bre^fast at 12. The most 
wretched inn lAve seen in France— I do not 
know the name m^t-.ifcbut it is the ferst on enterin"’ 
the town, and there are only two. Started again at 
two, and arrived at Carcassonc at Half pasj'Wf. On- 
ly one good inn 'at this large town, and that so 
that wii could get no^rooms. Went to another, and 
found pretty tohu’ublc apartments; they^ asked only 
20 sous per bc<I, and a^c to,,give'\3s a good supper^ 
ibr 12 francs. The country to-day is fiinorc jJgly 
and insipid thgn any in the south ; barren hills,. 



swampy meadows, and*^diity villages. Total want of 
peasant's houses on tifc lands ; but still no want of 
cultivation. Ploughs, hai’Trows, and o/Jier instruments, 
a century back. Fewer vines now, and more w'hcat. 
At Moux, one of the police ollicers r&d out a num- 
ber of prodam r*t ions, sent by the jmefect of the dc- 
}>artnicnt, ex/jitlng the pooplcfto cxertfons in repel- 
ling the traitor. TJft? Vive le IloP were 

so faint, tiiat the officer harangued the mullitiid® 
vn llmir want of^proper feeling. I le did not, how- 
, ever, ^gain any thing. One of the mob said, that 
they were not to be forced to cry out Vive le Hoi.'* 
"Wherever we haw? g 9 eie, I have heard from all ranks 
that the English have sujpported Bonaparte, and that 
tltey are the instigators of this civil war. In^ vain I 
have argued, that if it were our policy to have war 
v^ith France, why should w,e ha\t? restored the Bour- 
bons? Why made peace ? *VVhy wasted men and 
money 4n S^aiii ? It is all in vain — they are invete- 
rately obstinate. - ■ ■ — -Distance miles. 


Fri^^ ^-Ith.t— Left Carcassone at seven, its we 
bdt a ,5[un t journey to-day. Arrived at Castel- 
naiidry at half past five, and jf'pinid t^e jnn crowded 
with genilftnen volunteers for the cavalry : Land- 
lord very uncivil telling u^ he was accustomed 
to m akc arrangements beforc-hand ; he came round, 
however, on my tcliing^him we would leave the house 
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and proceed. The voldntedrs arc fine smart young 
men, and all well mounter?. Their horses very • 
superjor to the ^avulry horses in general. W^e pass* 
ed a cavalry regiment this morning, the 15th dra- 
goons. Horses miserable little long-tailed Highland- 
like ponies, but seemingly very act^C. The whole 
country through which we have passed since the com- 
menccnienf oi our ^ourney.in J'rance, is sadly ill off 
for cattle. None of those gfoupes of fine horses and 
cows, which delight us in looking pver the country 
in England, in almost every field you pass. * This < 
want is more particularly remarkable in the south.'* 
The country to-day is the sanie ; total want of trees, 
and of variety of any kind. VTo peasants houses to 
be seen ; but no want of cultivation — Nothing worth 
observing. The parish clwrches in tin's part of France 
arc in a miserable <;jonditiou througliout. It is no 
longer here, as in England, that the churches and 
cure's houses arc distinguished by their neatness. 
Here, ihc church|js arc fallen into ruins ; the windows 
filthy, and covered with cobv#ebs. The order of the 
priesthood, from whf^^ f have seen, are, I should con-- 
ccivc, little respei^ed. ■ — - Pistanoe 29 miles. * 


Saturday, the 25th. — We left Caat jlnaudry at five 
o’clock. Never was I in* worse company than last ** 
night ; the house full of company of all sorts— 
o 3 
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tcntion or service* Aftpr having given us a miserable 
supper for two francs niore than \vc have ever paid, the 
landlord charged us the desert, a thing never separat- 
ed from suj^per in France. At Alzone, we were stop- 
ped by our friends, the A s, on their return from 

Toulouse, whore they had bad news, viz, that l^o- 
napartc had^ already entered Paris, knd that the 
struggle was now hopclfss. Tlvls does not alter our 
destination ; for if he gets to the head of affairs, it is 
much the saniev.in what part of France we are ai’- 
restetJ ; and, in the mean time^ till things get worse, 
wc cannot do better than get to Bourdcaux, where 
we are more lik^^ly J>o find vessels than elsewhere. 
The country to-day from Castelnaiidry to Toulouse, 
is uniformly flat and bare, and uninteresting. Near* 
Toulouse, are seen a few Country seats, which relieve 
the eye ; but the town is old aiid ugly> and situated,, 
to all appearance, in a swampy flat. Wc vshall see 
more of it to-morrow. The road from Castelnaudry 
to this is very bad,- the worst we h(ive seen yet in the 
south of France ; it has bpen paved, but is much 
broken up.-— —Distance 4’binile». 

* ii> 


Sunder^ the 26th. — Phave found among my com- 
panions a penpft to (jpntinue the tlire^d of the narra- 
tive of oiyr pilgrimage! Since yesterday, every plan^ 
iJtraveliing is changed. On waiting on our banker 
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this morning, I had froih hifn a full confirmation of 
ihQ^bad news — Napoleon is it{)w in Paris, and seat- 
ed on ilic throi\p of France- Our banker has pro- 
cured for us, and another pai’t^, forming in all 29 
Fnglish, a small common comitiy boat, covered over 
only with n sail. In this niiscrabla conveyance we 
embarked this afternoon at two, and arrived the first 
night at Mastc. Our passage down the Claronne 
is most rapid, and as the ^"eather is delightful, the 
conveyance is pleasant enough ; Jpiit our minds are 
in such a state we cannot enjoy any thing? To- 
morrow I shall continue more connectedly. 


Monday^ the 27tV.-— We arc now gliding down the 
Garonne with the mmost rapidity and steadiness. 
The ‘cenc before us presents the most perfect tian- 
quillity, and yel^wc are now in that de>>otcd country 
whicii is at this momci^t experiencing a terrible revo- 
lution; a revoluthin the must disastrous perhaps 
it has ever undcigmic. ^ In former times, the changes 
from the tiauquillity it enjoyed nndcr a monar- 
chical government, to the chaos tof rep ubl icanism, 
and fiom that ’to the sullen stagnation of a 
rooted miiitaiy despotism, were gradual; theymere 
the work of * time, ’ Th^ klnbounded ^ambition of 
Bonaparte, after a seiies of yeajte^ had brought on 
his downfall, by a naltural* course of events, and 
Fiance had begun to taste nnd to relish the blcisings 
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oF pence. On a suddei^j, tldit fallen Colosssus is rai^o J 
again, and its dark'' shadow has overspread the 
brighteniiig horizon. Cquld it be credited, ihat^^ith- 
in one short month, that man whom wc conceived 
detested in France, shoiihl have jourrteyed from one 
extremity of that kingdom to anf)ther, without meet- 
ing with t lie slightest resistance ? I syy journeved, 
for he had but a haydfid of mep, whom, at almost 
every town, he left behind him, and ho proccetlod 
on horseback, or in his carriage, with much less 
precaution than at any former period of his life. 

' France has now nothing to hope, but fiom tlie heavy 
struggle that will, I trust, immediately take place 
between him and tlic Allied Powers. It will be a tei- 
riblc, but, I hope, a short struggle, if thc» mca^ ures 
are prompt ; but if Jie is aWowed time to levy hi new 
conscription ; if even Ijchas sufijeient time to collect 
the hordes of disbanded robbers whom his abdi- 
cation let loose in France, he has the same moans 
of a long w’<ir that he ever posses^d. The idea sx> 
current now in France,, viz. that this event will only 
occasion a civil war, is uiiwortjiy of a moment''^ at- 
tention. Every* inhabitant m evcyjf town he passed, 
was said to bew against him. ^Wc hear d of nothing 
but the devoted Joyalty of the national guards ; but 
at X^rciyit>lc» at Lyons, and at Parii, was there found 
amgm to discharge; his musket ? No 1 against a small 
number of j-egular and ycteitfti trocars,* no Ihench 
militia, no volun|:cers will ever fight, or if they ilo, 

Hit will be but for a molhcnt*» each city* will yield ia 



The country is improving* : the banks^, in many 
places, are beautiful ; for some days past we have 
been in the coui\try of wheat, but now we are again 
among the vines. Vei’y little commerce on this river, 
although celebrated as possessing more than any 
one in France. It reminds me of state of com- 
merce in Iixlia, — boats gliding down rapidly with 
the stream, and toiling up in trucking. The shape, 
al-jo, of the boats is the same* 


Tiic^da^y the 28 th.— This .morning, at three, I 
left my party, and took a*vety light gig, determined 
(as the news were getting daily worse, and the road 
tliil ot‘ English hurrying to Bourdeaux), to post it 
from Agcn. By paying the post-boys doubl^e hires, 
we got on very fast, and although we^roke down 
several rimes, we nnivvd at Bourdeaux at six in the 
evening, a distance ‘of more than a hundred miles. 
Tiie country from' to BourdeaVx is the richest 

1 have seen in France, chiefly laid ctu?in vines, dress- 
ed with much more care than any we have^jjjgt seen; 
a good deal also bf fine wheat, and so/hc i^cadq|w^ 
of grass pasture. Every thing is much furthei^d- 
vanced than in LanguedCc,* even allovdng for the 
advance in tjie days wc haij^ pai&,^d in travelling. 
Barley in the ear, and some even yellowing. Bour- * 
cleaux is a noble town, though not so fine, J tl/iik. 
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as Marseilles. We arvivocl just in time : a few 
later, and I should lu.ve found no passage. 


Wednesday^ morning, tljc ^Dth, — I " have settled 
for the last acconmKrdabioiis to be had, viz. a small 
cabin in a brig, for Vhich I pay 1^.130. The 
owner, like evevy other owner, is full of great pro- 
miscl! We arc to have six birtlis and bedding, and 
ship^s provision, and London porter, and God knows 
all what. I am ^ weij[ accustomed to such promises, 
and believe scarce one half. Bourdcaiix shews the 
most determined loyalty ; but, alas ! there are troops 
of the line in the town, "and in the fort ol^ Blayc. 
Instead of sending these troojV5 away on some 
tence, and guarding the town by the national guards, 
they content themselves with giving dinners to each 
other, and jRiaking (he drunken soldiers cry, ‘‘ Vive 
Je Roi !” In England, evejy thing is done by a 
dinner; perhaps they arc imitating ihc English ; but 
dinners will n6t do in tlii^ c aje /" decided measures 
must be taken, * 0 ^ Bourdcaux will fall, in spite of its 
loyalty^ jind tb<^ noise it makes. The journal piib- 
«Lisjficd Jicrcf of which I iiave secured most oi the 
nimbers, from I^fapoleon’s landing to this day, is 
full of enlihusiastic addresses ; — The general c{)ni~ 
manding the l^rbops to the national guards, — the 
* national guards to the troops, — the maj or to his con- 
constituents to the mayor all this is 
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well, but it will do nothing. /Although every thing 
is quiet, I am determined to hurry our departure. 
Tor I do not thiiili^there is a doubt of the issue. Since 
I entered Bourdeaux, I have always thought it would 
yield on the first attack. 


Thursday, the 30th. — Things look very ill. >The 
fort of blaye has hoisted the tri-coloured flag. 
Thank heaven our vessel passed it to-day. I have 
ordered a coach for to-morrow morning, and am off 
•by five in the morning to Paillac, by land, as I 
dread §oing by water. The town of Bourdeaux is 
in a dead calm ; but 1 am sure all is not well. The 
cries of Vive Ic Roi |ire not heard to-day. The 
Dutchess d’Angouleme passed through the streets 
to-day, and visited the casernes of the troops. Poor 
woman ! her exertions are incessant. To her ad- 
dresses the people are enthusiastic in their replies, 
but the troops are syficn and silent ; •they answere<J, 
that they would not forget their to her, as far 
as not iujuring her. I hope that\ she passed our 
door this evening^for the last time, and ^lat'Uhe has 
left Bourdeaux. Every individual in Bourdea;lk, 
the troops oxoepted, •hate.aiyi detest the tyrant as 
cordially as he detests them. Tl|ev expect imme- 
diate destruetton if he takes the town. Their com- 
^merce jnust he ruined ^ yet tl^re h »o 



thing but noise. Vive Ic Roi is in every mouth ; 
it costs nothing. Subscriptions for arming,, the 
militia go on slowly. ^The Frenph are inc](?c(l mi-, 
serably poor, but they are also miserably avaricious. 

' No national spirit. One instance, w^hich I witnessed 
to-daVj will ^icvv the way in which a Frencluiian 
acts in timqs like these : ,1 w^as in a shop when one 
of the noblesse entered, beariRg a subscription pa- 
per. He addressed the shopkeeper, saying, that he 
begged for his subscription, as he knew he was a 
royaRst* I never subscribe my name in times like 
these, said the cautious Frenchman, but I w ill give 
you some money. Tfhe gentleman entreated, urg- 
ing, that respectable subscriptions, more than monej^, 
were wanted ; but all in vain. The shopkeeper " 
paid his ten shillings, sayihg, he ivotild alwai/s be the 

Jirst to support his King, r 

I went into a booksclicFs shop, and asked for the 
political writings of the day. Tiic man looked me 
cautiously 'In the face, and said^hc had none of 
them. I happened to ‘see oye on the tabic, and ask- 
ed him for it, telling him that Z was an Englishman, 
and wished to <5arry them witl^ie ; he then bid me 
step in, and from hidden corners of the inner-shop, 
he projjj^ced iMe whole mass of pamphlets. — All 
danoteft that a change is immediately expect- 



Friday tlw? 30tli. — Wc left Bourtleaux at half 
past five; the utmq^t tranq^ulli^fy in the streets; not 
a soul stirring. Our coachnJan reported, that Gene- 
ral Clausel had reached the gates, and that the na- 
tional guard had been beat off. — Wc are tiien in . 
the nick* of time, and may thank our stars tffat we* 
got safely off. Wretched road between Boureteaux 
and Poillac. Arrived at thi inn at half waj^, w^e 
met with the Marquis dc \hlsuzenai, who confirmed 
the bati news : Thetowi* has capitulated without al- 
most a shot. Two ipen only have been killed ; a mi- 
serable resistance ! Bgt it could not be otherwise, as 
no militia could long stand against regulars. Still I 
expected tumults in the streets, risingi among the 
inhabitants; weeping and wailing. But no — The 
French are unlike ^ny other nation, they have no 
energy, no principle. Miserable people ! Wo ar- 
rived at Poillac just as it got dark* and knowing our 
distresses, and that there w'^ere noi^ inns, the coach- 
man told us he Iwid found a place for hi« horses, an<J 
that was enough for him: He left four ladies a?^ a 
little infant hi ftlae stitfets. .1 have seen inany French 
rascals— but only this one withoutl^ heart. He also 
prevented u? carrying &way*our baggage, until he » 
was paid ; and he asked 2p francs luof’c than-*the 
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agreement, well knowing tliat he would receive no- 
^ thing for himself. Aftci* a useless altercation, in whirli 
oLir own countrymen supported us, we were forced 
to pay to prevent miscluef. I am happy to say, that 
the coachman was afterwards met by the party of 
English in the sti^eet, and beginning furtlier insolence, 
one of them, a Lieutenant, knocked him down, and 
beat him till he could, not rfse ag|iin. 


We embarked this jufiorning, Safurdaij the 3 1st, on 
board the William Sibbald, after a night of troubles. 
Most fortunately for me, J had not IrusteCl en- 
tirely to the owner’s word, and -had provided three 
beds and some provisions ; fqr the captain told us, 
he could not provide ship room, and neither iiiat- 
tress noy precision of any kind. Here we are then, 
a parly of six, with a little child, and only three mat- 
tresses of a foot and a half bfoad each. But tlicre 
are others in n-wuch greater misery than we. The 
Count de Lyncl|, ^^ayor of Bourdcaux, his brother, 
and another relatjpn, the General commanding the 
rlalional*fu^J;d, the curate of Poillac, and four or 
Kv^JPrcnch fugitives have been sent on board here, 
by the Consul and thctE^iglisli Capttiin'of the fri- 
gate ; and fliey h|ive neither clothes, nor beds, nor 
^victuaU: they leave th#ir fortunes and their families 
behiiii them. Alas what a prospeeV' one of 
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them exclaimed to-day ; tills is the third fortune ^ 
Bdhaparte has lost to me.” We arc doing what we 
can for them, and will continue to do so, till we land 
them in thc^safest and the happiest of countries, 
'riie unfortunate Dutchess d’Angoi^lcmc is safe ou 
board the JEnglish frigate: our lailies met her at 
mass, at Boil 1 ac she “shook them * by the hand^ 
and told them she was cmcc more going to Eng- 
land. She was cheerful and resigned. She was 
escorted to Poillac a strong dctachincn4*of the^ 
Jiationaf guards, and several cavalry officers of tlu/ 
line, almost all of whom were in tears when they 
attended her from the church tlie place of embarka- 
tion, On leaving Bourdcaux, the Dutchess printed an 
addrt*ss to the inhabitauts, stating the reasons of her 
leaving them, to pi^vcnt the town from becoming a 
scene of blood and pillage. Alas ! she knows not 
her own countrymen ; they would not fight an hour 
to save her life: yet it- is not because th^ do not 
love her — she is adored— the wliole family are ador- 
ed. The good amoftg the nation wish fbr peace^ 
but the troo})s are for w’ar, and 4hey are all-pow- 
erful. It is unjust to*say that I^rivice ought to be 
allowed to remain under Napoleon, as she has de- 
sired his rcturi) : the army chiefly h^iveUcsired ij, 
and plotted it. They burn for* pillage and re- 
venge on t?ht» allies/ *wIio. had humbled their pride. 
If the allies are not prompt, fhe will again be 
master of his former '•terriJtory, Something rnigh^ 
even yet be done at Bourdcaux by'^ an Er^lish 
army. I have made Some^mistakc in tjie days, and 
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I find 1 am a day behiiid. It was Sunday, the 1st, 
not Saturday the 31st, that we embarked: Since 
that day till to-day, Saturday the Vth, I have not 
had one moment when I could write. The Bay of 
Biscay is at all ^imes rough, and the sea heavy ; and 
when 1 sa}’^, that besides this, we had ^ very near- 
ly a foul wind the whole way, lind that there were 
nine of us (all women but myself) to stow away in a 
cabin, with ordj^ four single bed-places, and that all 
were s&a-sick, the* situation will be easier conceived 
than described ; add to this, that we had no proper 
supply of provisions, but made our meals of a little 
fruit, wine, salt-bedf, c/i' biscuit, and stale bread, as 
cliance offered. For seven days I have never been 
able to take off my clothes and from ivant of pro- 
])er food and sleep, I am niuc|||wcakened. After 
tossing about for a Week, we have this day a dead 
calm, but live in hopes, that when the wind comes, it 
will be Vair. I cannot conceive a more miserable 
situation than that which has every day presented 
itself to niy eyes on waJtcning'; — a cabin full of sick 
ladies, each more,, helpless than the other : One un- 
ibrtiinate lady, c^o^e on her confinement, never for 
11 moment free fr<^m sca-sickness. \Vc arc now^ in 
the moutl^of/he English Channel, and in full hopes, 
fiia^s our stock of water is almost exhausted, the 
Captain will ^ut us into t|;ie (irst Englishtport. I never 
yet made a voyage tliat I did not wish die same 
filing. I have made some nc^es on the prosont state 
of tll^gs in Fr^ce, which I intend to make use of 
byt until I get^on shore I can do nothing. 
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May Uocl grant us soon flie of an English inn, 
an/1 an English post-chaise, and in a day we shall 
forget all pur tr^ubles- 


Monda^y the 9th — The ciilni still continues. We 
liave consumed the small stock fresh pro^^isions • 
which wc had brought with us; we commence to-* 
morrow on our last cask of water, and must now feed 
on the salt beef belonging to ftiie sliip’s crew. Sweet 
prospect before us ! The weather so rainy and so 
foggy \hat we have not had an observation for three 
days. We are in H state of absolute uncertainty as 
to our position, but .know that we are somewhere 
bclwcen Scilly Rocks and the Lizard Point. In- 
cidit in Scyllam,” &c. Should a wind £vrise/and the 
fog coni in lie, we may run against one or t’other be- 
fore we know wherc;we are. To crown our miseries, 
we have just had ja dispute with ovar captain : \ye 
look our passage from, and paid i^ t®, a ship-broker, 
who had taken the whole ship frotSi the captain, for 
L.600. This ge/itlcman, it now appeal^, has never 
paid the captain, and the captain declares, that 
one who ha’s hot receipts.fov the mone^ paid, shall 
pay him again. Not one of the palsengei^ on board 
has a receipt} as we only grtinted Dills on London. # 
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The production of tho^bills will be enough in Lon- 
don, but the captahi nmy prevent our landing at any 
other port, and thus annoy us. 1 ^ish, if possible, 
to land at Plymouth, and remain some months in 
Devonshire, to recruit my lost strength ; but I sup- 
pose all that plan will be defeated. No human being 
shou]4, to a ship’s captain or owner, but take 
all iri ^-riting, down ^ to the provisions lie is to eat, 
and the water he is to d^in^:. 


Between Monday last and this day, Thiirsdai/y the 
12th, we have had successive calms and lighl baf- 
fling winds, but by the assistance of the tides, wc at 
last got up a-breast of Plymouth, when I thought it 
necessary to see whether the captain had really the 
intention of carrying his threat into execution : I 
therefore reasoned coolly with him, and letting out, 
by a few hints, that 1 was a lawyer- and tliat I would 
pay him only on his shewing ia powder of attorney 
fro'm the ship’s owner, which d knew he did not pos- 
sess, I got him last to consent to our going on 
shore, on^aying him five pounds, as freight for our 
I well knew he had no title to this, and 
theri^fore gave him a bill on njy agen Vs, • which, by 
a letter, 1 desire^ them to stop until the owner 
should be in Lotfdon. much entreaty, I pre- 
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vailed on the Jadics to go hn shore at Plymouth. 

It i« not very easy to manage matters where ther'e 
are so many dilTerent opinions. They accuse me of 
impatience. ^Biit after what we have suffered, I 
cannot bear the idea of being 15 ^or 20 days be* 
tween Plymouth and London, as I have been be- 
fore; and ,f)csidcs this,' there is the • risk df being 
taken a French^jnnvatcei;. 

Now wc are once more on British ground, and 
would to God it were my fate neter again to leave ^ 
it. BuU this I must long wLh for in vain. * It is* 
my lot to travel, and never to have a home fer six 
months together : at least, su<|li L^is been my life for 
these last ten years — I make friends only to leave 
them.^ But at least, I think, I ought to be thankful 
to Heaven that my health has not suffered, but on 
the whole, improved from my stay in Ftance. I « 
ought to be thankful that I have had an opportunity 
of acquiring the colloquial part of a language" which 
will be of much service to me in India : I ought Ip ^ 
be very tliankful thal* I have been landed in the 
mildest climate and the most hcfi,venly county ;in 
England. Devonshire,* of all parts of England, I 
would select to give a foreigner an idea of the riches 
of England, and of the happiness 6f ^ free people^ 

I passed througli it last year, after.u residence of f^n« 
years in Imlia^ and, , yvith^dCjlight, as I jqurhi^ed I 
compared it with India. — Great wjis superiority. 

I am passing through ^it a8:er fiv^ months of tra* » 
veiling in France. Not a spot in that country ,c.'iu a 
compare with it.— Oh, happ^ people ! 
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It h my intention t< settle for a few weeks at Ex- 
eter, as 1 <ire^ the winter in Scotland ; and I iiKall 
form, from my stock of notes, a little memorandum 
4>i^ the present state of France, to add to this Journal. 
Here end my French peregrinations. 



. ("HAPTER HI. 


STATE OF FKANCE UNDER NAPOLEON. 


To trace, with accuracy •the effects of the revolu- 
tion and of the luilitai&y dcBpotism of Napoleon on the 
kingdom of France, it would be necessary to attend 
to the following subjects: — the state of commerce- 
wealth of the nation, and division of this wealflJss^^* 
the state of agriculture— the Condition of the towns 
and villages — of the aioblesse and their properly— 
the condition of the lowq;r ranks, naihely, the mer^ 
chants tradesmen, artificers, peasants, poor, and 
beggars — the state of private and public manners— 
the dress of the pc^iple — their amysement^ — state 
of religion and morality — of crinxinal delinquency 
and the adrainistratiori of jufetiCe. ^ ^ 

But to treat all these different subji^cts, and to di- 
verge into the necessary observations which they 
would naturally suggest, would form of Itself a vo- 
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laminous work. Iriforder, however, to judge fai: ly 
of the state of France, and of the character pf the 
people, we must select and inaka observations on a 
few of the most material points. In my Journal, 
which accompanies this, I have purposely saitl but 
little on the s.^atc of the people and their character, 
as I intended to finish my travels heibre I formed 
my opinion. I did<:iot wish to- be guilty of the same 
mistake with another traveller, who, coming to an inn 
in which lie had a bad egg for breakfast, served by 
an ugly girl, immediately set down in bis Jounuii, 
In this country, the eggs are all bad, and the wo- 
men all ugly.’’ My readers arc already aware of the 
opportunities I possessed of obtaining information. 
They were such as present iheniselvcs to almost every 
traveller in France; and ih(*y will not therefore be 
surprised if my remarks are soniowhoi common -jdaco. 
They will recollect that out party disembarked at 
Diej^e, and travelled from one coast to tiie other by 
Houen, Raris, Lyons and ^ix. By fravc^iilng very 
slow'ly, never above 30 miles a-dav, I had, perhaps a 
better opportnnily tiian common of seeing t])e coun- 
try, and of cbnvcrsing with the inhabitants ; and I 
liave been move^luin commonly fortunate in forming 
acquaintances with a number of very well iidbrmetl 
men ip th^ town, .which we selected as tlie place of 
our residence in the winter : This was Aix, in Pro- 
vence. I ^.havc described it ‘before' in my Journal, 
and have onlyito add, that the head court lor four 
departments is lield*therfe; that there is a College 
for the stifdy of Law and Divinity, and that it is 
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iVi^jarkable for possessing a socnj^y of men better in- 
formed, and of more liberal education,’ than most 
otlier towns in Franice. 

The inliabitants of Provence have always been 
marked by excesses of affection or disaffection. They 
do nothing in moderation; Les tftes chaudes 
.dc Provence,”* is an ejprgssion quite common in 
France. In the connuieucemont *of the revolution, 
the bands of' rroven9als, chieTly Marsciilois, were 
the leaders in every outrage. And wljen the tyrant, 
*\NapoIeon, had fallen from His power, they wej^e 
among the first to cry Vi vent les Bourbons P 
They would have torn him to piecej on his way to 
Frejus, had he not been at times disguised, and at 
other times well protected by the troops and police 
in the vitlagcs through wTiich he passed. It will 
then easily be imagineil that the English w^ere re- 
ceived with open arms auAix. Tliey heaped on us 
kindnesses oi' every description, and our only diffi- 
culty to limit our acquaintance. l\'om among 
the iiKfsL moderate and best informed of our friends 
at Aix, ( aticmpled to i^ofiect a few traits and anec- 
dote's •.*} Neiioleon, and with their assistdnee, I shall, 
in the lirsL instance, attempt giving a sketch of his 
elun actt'i . It would be tedious, as well as unneces- 
sary to detail all tint circumstance^ of his*life,* for 
inobt of these are generally known. Tshall therefore 
only mention siicB as we fire not*gene^lly igycquaiiit- 
ej with. 9 



. ANECDOTES 


OT 

NAPOLEON. 


Napoleon was borji at Ajaccio, in Corsica, nol, as 
is generally supposed, in August 1769, but in Febru- 
ary 1768. He had a motive for thus falsifying even 
dale of his birth ; he conceived that it would 
assist his ambitious views, if he could prove that he 
was born in a province of fFrance, and it w as not till 
1769 that Corsica became rtititled to that denomi- 
nation. His reputed father 'v<'as not a huhsicr (or 
bailiff) as is generally stated, but a gr(^cr (or re- 
gister of one of the courts of justice). His mother 
•is a Genoese ;• is a woman of very bad charac- 
ter ; and it is pirrently reported t^at Napoleon was 
the sou •of Qenerall Jpaoli ; and that Louis and 
Jerome were \he so;js of the Marqijis de Marbeuf^ 
of the island. The conduct of the Mar- 
gins to the family of •Bonaparte, then in the utmost 
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would sanctiou*» ftblicl:' in this account; 
^)rotecied the wliole but particularly the 

-.oils, ^nd l^c caiised Napoleon to bo placed at the 
'^Jililary School of Brienne, A\heie he supplied him 
vritli money. This money was never spent amon;;^ 
Ills coinpanionsa but went to purchase^ mathetnatic'il 
books and infitruinents, and to assist loin in eroding 
ibi ti/iLcition'-.* The oifly times when liV di jgned to 
auiusc hnnsell’ with others wm* dming the attacks ol 
jhe^e iortil I cations, and immed'atcly on lli^so being 
fiiU'’h(Hl, he would retire and slml hftnself up awiong 
his books find mathematical instruments. JIc was, 
wli 11 a bo3 , alw ay s inoi o»e, tj rannical and chuniiu v r- 
ijio. « *Il montrait tl ins cos jftnx\ct ospwt do do- 
mination qidil a <lopuis manifeste ’»iu le '2iani! theatio 
<la mon«le; cl ccini qui *,<lovoit un jour epouv.aiUr 
fEiiiope a commence par ctre Jo ni litre et Teirrui 
d’niie troupe dk'nfaiis.’* ^ 

lb left the military college with the rank of lieu*- 
tenaiit of artdler^^ and be.ning a chariyi'ler which 
was not likely to recommend him among good men. 
jlo had ver\^ early displayeti pi inciples of a 
daiinor nature- In a conversation v’iith the master 
ot the acadenu, some discussion hc\3iyg taken place 
on the subject of the diiTicult^^ of goveniing a gr^at 
nation, the youii" Oui-iican renmriced, th^ the 


• He shewed at fib sports* that spirit ofjtj'iawny which he 
has since on the ^icat stage of the worfd ; and he 

who wa* doomed ^ne day t<» nndee tremble. commeiK^cd 

by being the master and the teirc^r of a txoop of childrt ii- 
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•greatest nations wer^ leabil^ managed a a si lioiii 
of boys> but that kings always studied to niako tlu‘ni- 
bches beloved, and thus woiked fheiv own "Hun.” 
The infant despot of France wits ceiiainly determin- 
ed that no snch foolish humanity should dictate iule& 
to his ambiliotn. He was once in a private company, 
\^here a lady, making some remaiks ou the ehai aclci 
of Marshal Turcnnc* declared thut she %\oiild }ia\e 
loved him had he not burned the Palatinate, And 
of what conseqixence was that, Madame,’’ said the 
voiin^ Napoleon, provided it assi-^ted his 
We may here trace the sam^ unfeeling hefii 
dered the explosion of the magazines of GnpPric, 
which, if his ordei^ had been executed^ rfmst ha\e 
laid Paris in ruins. Some of my leadeis may, pei- 
haps, not have seen an ai.tlicntic statement of this 
most horrid ciicumstaiice, I ^hali therefore gi\e a 
translation of the letter ot MailUid Lescouit, major 
of aitillciy, taken fiom the Journal des Debats of the 
7th of Aptik I was employed on the evening bcfoic 
** the attack of Paris, in assembling the hoi ses, neces- 
^ sary for the removal oftHe ^rtill^ry, and was assist- 
** ed in this duty by the ollicei^s of the * Direction 
Generale*\* At nine at night a colonel gallopped up 
to the gate of the grating of St Dounaique, wheie I 
^ iwa$ sta!adhig» ^d asked to speak to the Directcui 
' iPAkfldUene. On my being shewn tq hiip, he im- 
mediat^y a^ed me ‘if the powder magazine at 
GrcnellOhe^been evacuated? 1 replied that it had 
^ Oots and that iherd' Was neither tlm^ not horses for 
the putpose. Tltei|i Sir, said it ipust be blowa ^ 



I turned pale, and not roHeeting that 

*•'' there vrm no occasion to distress myself for an 
wlijch ^ ts not Written, and with the bearer 
of which I was unacquainted. Do you heflftatoHl 
said the Coldneh^It immediately occurred to 
thaj^the same (?ider might be giver^*to others il i 
“ did not acoept <)t it^, I therefore calinjy replied to 
luni, that 1 bhoiil<f immediately set about It. Bo- 
come mastei of tlustrightftd i^ecret, I entrusted it 
•‘to no one*” At Paris we met^wich persons ol 
much resjjectability, who vouched for the truth oCthi-' 
statement. » 

There can be no doubt that thi§ order wj^ls 
by Napoleon, for at this time the other puling au- 
thorities had left Paris. It is by no means incon- 
bistent with the characto? of the man ; never^ in any 
instance^ Uas he been known to value iivos of 
men, where either aTxd>ition or revenge instigate 
him. Beauchamp, in his history o( the campaign, 
gives the following anecdote: * Sire,* (lui dnoh 

11 n general, en le foJicitiyit an'f la Mctoire de 
miuul), quel hcaii jour, m nous no ^oyions autour dh 
nous lant do villcs et dc pays dovastes.^ Tant mleO^ 
lephquo N ipoleon, ccla me donae^^i^ soldais 

The second capture of Jlheiuis in lihttt campaign 


^ Sire,'" S 4 iil a*Gcneral to hin^, tfhile cijigratjilatjng him on 
tilt Mctoryof MontmuaiJ, "wlmfe a glotiofiS ddy. If we <lni 
tiut bee around so lo any *owiMN|4hd countries destroyed.’* 
So much the Urttcr/' said Napoleon; ‘Uhat suf^liei me wjtlji 
Soliiicib !’* * 
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was an object of litSle con&equcncC to him, but he 
now determined it should fcnf?er !>y fire and sword. 
I^Vom the heights he lodked down on the towif, then 
partly on fire, and smiling, said, Kh bien, dans 
nne^heure ies dames de Rhciins aiiront grand iicur.’’ 
IJis icsentmeA against the towns that declat^pd for 
ibC Boui boms 'was beyond .all bounds; ‘the following 
account of the nuuder ^ ihe^ifioi innate Do Gou.*ilr 
is taken from Beauchamp's interesting woik : “ j On 
Jo sai^it, on le c<?n(luit a rhotel de viJIo, devant une* 
commission militaire, qui pio9edc d son jiigenient, 
on plutot a sa cond.anination. One heiuc sVtait d 
peine ecouh'o qv^un oftlcier surviciit ‘-c fait oiniir 
los portes, et dcinanrlc ^i la sentence cst pronoii^ee*. 
lyCS juges vont aller au\ voix, ihf on. Ou'on Ic 
fusillc, BUT Ic champ,” ilit rofficier ; ‘‘ J^Enipereur 
Toulonnc,” Lc malhcronx Goiutlt cst condamne. L.e 
deiiil eiit gcneralo dans la Villc. Le proprictaire 
de la maison, qifavoit clioisi Bonaparte pour y eta- 


fs • Well, m an hour tlio ladies (;jf Rhc^nis will be in a fine 

t They stize hiiy> they coifdurt him to the toWn-hall, 
beforf a milii iry common on, whirh proceeds to Ins tiial, oi 
lather 40 his condmpatton. An hour was scarce el.ipsed whi n 
\an officer apitfcars, ,orc^^rs the doors to^be opvnodj and <le- 
inands if sentence ds pronouaced. They tell him that Hit 
judges are abgut tonut th«> questimi to thc^ole. l.et tluni 
instantly shoot hiiy, ' ^aitl the officei ; this is the Empeioi > 
ordi^r/' The unfortunate ^tHial^is condemned.— The roicc oi 
moutn^ is^Iieard thioughouf the wdiole city. The proprie^ 
tor house which B^napaitc Mti chosen for his hea<U 
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ijii son quartior, soHcitc nne ludienc^; il 
Su*o, (dit; Monsieur da Chatcl d Napoleon), nn 
joiir ao tnomplie doit ctre un jour de Je 

Mens do s^ipp^ier votie Majebtd d'accqrxlcr d toujte 
J i mUo de Tio^oa la grace d^iu de nos malhcureux 
< oinp,ituot;es qni vient d’etre condtinne a xno>u” 
Sol to/,’’’ (fit le tMmiij-d’un air faioiiche, Vous 
oulilu / ({lu vous ptev*chez tnoV’ ^1 onsse lieure:> et 

i i I mfoUnnv sortait do I’botel de villc escortc par des 
ns-traimcs, portant, atUclu^ a sontdoiJ, et a poi- 
uim uu trfiiiteau cn gro& cai adores, dans ces nsots, 
Tiaitiedla patrie, ’ qu’on lisait n la lueur des 
ilambcaiix. Le dechirant et lu^ub»e cortege He diri- 
geait vcis la place du marche destind aux executions 
ciirainqjles. La on veut bander Ics yeux au Con- 
dannid. II s‘y refuse, et dit d'^une voix ferme qu’il 


quarters solicits an audience; he obtains it* {fire, (said M. 
Diicbatci), a day of tiiumph ou^ht), to be a day of mercy : I 
come to entreat yoiu Majesty to grant to the vrhole city 
Troyes the pardon of one^of her fellow citizeni^, who has been 
condemned to death/* Begqne * (said the tyrant, with a sa-* 

\ age look), you forget that you are in my p^pesence/’ It waa 
1 1 o'clock at night when the unfortunate tnan left the town* 
hall, escorted by geii^-d armes, itnd casing, a^abhe^to his , 
back and biea$t, a writing in large chaftet^ts. In these^worda. 
Traitor to qoubtry/', which was n|^ by the light of 
flambeaux* This heart-rending nasemblyllulviiiiiced towaida 
the market-place, appointed for the execution of criminals* 
inhere they wlaheo to bind the hyed df the accused he refus-' 
ed, and Sftid, with a firm voice, th|it he knew how to die for 
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^aurn moiirir pour son Roi. Lui mcme domic* ‘fc 
.signal de tirer ct c'ct't on criant, “ \ i\o le Roi J Vivt 
Louis XVIII !■” qu'^il rend le doruier soupir.*^ 

Tlicro is fecarce an action of Napoleon's v Inch may 
not be accounted for, if we consider the circuiu- 
‘'tanccb by %vnicli bis character has been foinuth 
Tacitus, in describing the'^Cofs^cans, ^icc^ us three 
of the princijial ingredients, ^^hcn he says, * idcis- 
ci^ priina lex e^'f, altera, nicntiri, tei tia, negare 
To these we nia^ add iinliniited ambition, insatiable 
vamty^ considerable courage at times, aiiVl the most 
daslaidly cowardice at olliers. It mu'-! be owned, that 
this last is an exlraoi dinary mixture; but I am in- 
clined to believe, in despite of the many pi oofs of 
lash and impetuous counigo> that Napoleon wt.s at the 
base a cocil and selfish cow aid. HK rival Mou*au al- 
ways thought so. AVhen last pi London, and immedi- 
ately before the camjmign of Dresden, in a conversa- 
tion on Niyioleon's character, this General obsoi\cd, 
**■ { Ce qui charactcrisacct homme, cc’st ie incnsonge 
Vt Tamour de la vie ; 3c vai^ rattaquer, je Ic battrai, 
it je le vcirni b. mes piecls me demandcr la lie.” — It 


% liss ^ himsiel^ave the signal tQ fire, and cxdaiming, 

" Long live the uSngrLong Twe I^ouis XVIII !'* he drew his 
lastbieath, .1 # . # ^ * 

* Rrveng#is tuftr first Jaw, lying the second, and to deny 
their God is the tfiird. 

t ** The distinguishing featiiies of this man are, b tiie 

love of lift ;*I go to attad^bim, 1 bhall heat bin}, ami I fchuH 
see him at pj? feet demanding las life/* 
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j)'\a"cd Pio\idcnce that a pait^only of this prcch* ** ctiojx 
slioul^l be accomplished ; but we h«no ^ h n that Bon*- 
]nite thticd not court the death ot Moioau, Nevtv 
IS more deci-Jcd cowardice shewn b\ .giy man than 
by Na})ohHm after the cntiy of the allies into I’aris* 
iloa easily 9dt>hl lu‘ ha\c fought Ins va>, wuh a 
nuinoious band of dctciiftincd loUoweis, wlu), to the 
1 st nil ante, iu\ci laiUd hiya ; but hepnieutd le- 
inaining to lug foi Ids life, and to attend to the ic- 
aunal hts *vi tries and fin ml me ' ' fint wcmiw>t pio* 
cotHl inoi« legulaily in dc\ eloping the iiaits of'^this • 
cvliaoidinaiy man# h gcnthinan of Aix, one li 
whose near relations had tho* charge of Napoleon 
whtii his character was suspected at Toulon, ga\o 
me tho following pai tictflai * of his first employment. 
Dining the siege of Toulon, he iiad greatly distin- 
guished himself, and had applied to the “ Conimis- 
saircs de Convention,'’' who at that time pos«cs'5cd 
gic‘at power in the army, to piomote him ; but these 
men detesting Bonapaite’s c|?aiacter, lefused his ic- 
Hucst. — On this occa^on, Geneial De GominicJjr 
said to them, ^ Avaiiccz cet officier,; car si vous ne 
l^lvancoz pas, il saiuabitn s’avaiKer lui meme#*^ The 
Coinriussaiies could no long< r lefuse, and Bona- 
paile was appointed colonel of artillejjy. ^ iShoi tly^ 
alter this, having got into from fiis vio- 


• • ♦ 

** Promote this officer ^ for if yon do not, he o > «. the w ^ly 
to piomote Junoi&elf/* 
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lent and turbulent di^odlt{on» he was put under av- 
I est ; and it was even proposed that he should be 
tried and executed (a necessary consequence of a 
trial at that period). His situation aj this time was 
extremely unpromising; Ilobespierre and his accom- 
plices, IJaiitonJ St Juste, Barrere, 8:c. were all either 
put to death or forced to cono^al themselves. Bo- 
naparte now pcrceivcd,*ibat for the accomplishment 
of his views. It was necessaiy that he sliould foisake 
his Iitmgfity and •Jomincei ing tone, and flatter those 
• in i-ftiwer. lie im mediately commenced iw. series of 
intrigues, and by tlie asi,istancc of his Irlcndb al 
Paris, and that good^, fortune m hich has alwaj^s bc- 
fiiended him, he soon found an oppoituuity of ex- 
tricating himself from the danger which suriQundcil 
iiim. Barras, who was then at the head of the ad- 
ininibtrationi, under the title of 'Dircctoiir, alarmed 
by the dislractod state of Paris, and dreatbng the 
return of the Bourbons, assen»bled a council of his 
friendb and* associates in ci hue ; it was then deter-* 
fstnined that an attack bhouU! immediately be made 
on the Pan'biai\ royal ibts, or, a^ the gcntleinan who 
gave me this accoit cxpiesscd if, “ * Uissiper les 
royaiistes, ct foujdroyer les Paribiensj usque dans leurb 
foyers^ ^ ^ 

Bift^here wrpNfhey to' find a *Frenoliinan wlio 
would take gpo^him jhe execution q[ so barbarous 
an order? *On|(’of the meeting mentioned Bona- 


* TodhsliJite the royaJpts, aa4 to hatter the PariBians 
even 

* ^ k.. lAu » — • • 
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tc, and his well-kiiowii :fchni?ticter determined the 
directors in their choice. He was ordered to Paris^ 
and the hand ^of Madame Beauhariiois and tlie com- 
mand of the of Italy, held out to him as the re- 
ward of his services, provided he succeeded in dissipate 

the royalists. It is well known tbatfhc did succeed 
to his utnio&f wish ; the streets of Pavi^ were strew- 
ed with dead bodies, and the pt?sver of the Directory 
v> ns proclaimed by peals of artillery. 

Shortly after this, Bonaparte gommcncccj that 
campaign^ in Italy, in which he so highly signal 
liimscif as a great general and a brave soldier. It' 
is the general opinum of the Fretich that this was 
the only campaign in which Naj^oleon shew'ed per- 
sonal courage ; others allege, that he continued to 
display the greatest bravery till the siege of Acre. 
To reconcile the dHfcrent opinions with respect to 
the character of Napoleon in this point, is a matter 
of much difficulty. After having heard the subject 
repeatedly discussed by officers who had a«conipained 
him in many of his camgfaigft^ ; after having read all 
the pamphlets of thcp day, I am inclined to think 
that the characteF givcp of hir^j. by his valet, i» 
the most just. His book certaiiify "bontains much 
(exaggeration, but it is by no meah.s consider- 
ed, by the Frcntli w:hom I hm^sd iuet, ^ alSi'gery* 
He must, from his style, be a nitfn of some edu- 
cation ; and he was with him ^ti allWis fe^ittles, from 
the battle of Maveugo to the campaign of Paris. 
JIo declares, that Nttpolcon was courageous only in 
success, that tfie sliglite>st 



y<svei*sse made him a cfcwaird# TIis conduct in 
in abandoning his army, his baibarous and un- 
feeling flight from Moscow, and his last scino at 
Fontainbleau, are sufficient proofe of^this. 

The battfe of Marengo is geiieially instanced as 
the one in wliA‘h Napoleon shewed the greatest piu- 
sonal comagfs but this statenuent ncithci agieeswMth 
the account given by^ius \ak\, nor by Moiisicui 
Gaillaib. From the work of the last inenfif>ned gon- 
tlcaia;^, oiiUtlcd,*^ Histoiie de Dix hint Biumairc/’ 
T shall extinct a few lines on the subjt^t t of this 
battle, A la pointc dii jour Ics Autiichicns com- 
mcncctent rattaqric, daboid as3C^ ientoment, plus \i- 
vement ensuite, et enfin avec une telle furie quo Ics 
Francois furont enfonccs de tons cot^s. Dans^ce mo- 
ment affi-eux ou les morts et les mouraiits jonchai- 
fint la terre, Ic premier Consul,'' place au milieu de 
sa garde, scmblaii immuablt*, insensible, et comme 
frappe de la foudre. V.iinemcnt les genoraux liii de- 
pechaient loup sur roup leurs Aides dc Camp, 
•(jiour clemander dcs sccours vamement Ics* Aides de 
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* At hrcdk of*day the Austrians commcaced the attack, at 
first jg^ly enouj^h, nfterwaids more brbkly^ and at last with 
such fui^rthft were broken en all sldts. At tins 

frightful moment, IkHhn deed and the dying strewed the 
caUh, the irst Coa^l, plared in the middlc^of his guard, ap*- 
jpeared immovehblf. Insensible, and as if struck by t/hunder, 
hi vain Im* Oeneiids sent }^m thirir Aides de Camp, one after 
ter, to Remand absistant^. Ih vain did the Aides de 


Cump attcndaicntlcs or3i'es| UpWdonnait aucttne; 
il \ionnait a peine wgne de la vie* Plusieurs pen-* 
serent, que croyewt la battaillc perdue, ii voulut Se 
faire tuer. D'autreaj^ avec plus de raison, se persna- 
dcreiit qu^il avdit perdu la tete, et qu’il ue voyait et 
irentcndait plus rien de se qui se et de ce qui 
'iC passait autaur de lui. Le Geuei*al Berth ier vint le 
piier iiistainincnt de.se retirer ;t 0 U lieu ’de lui ropon- 
die il se coucha par terro. Cepetidant Ics Francais 
iuyerent a toutes jambes, la bataiile ctoit perdue 
loi sque tout a coup on cntendait dire que le Gene- * 
ral Dcssaik arrive avec une division de troupes frai- 
ches. Biontot apres on le veil paroitre lui meitie 
a leur tetc ; Ics fuyards se ralHaient dertiere ses co- 
lonnes— leur courage cst revenue-— la chance tourne 


Camp wait his ordeya. He gave none. He scarcely gave 
signs of life. Many thought, that, believing the battle lost, he 
wished himself to be killed. Others, with mojp reason, per« 
siiaded themselves, that he had }pst all thought, and that he 
neither heard not saw whal was said or what passed abour 
him. General Berthier Arne to beg he w,o^d instantly with- 
draw ; instead of an^ering^m, he liw down on the grounds 
In the meantime, the French lle4 on ^eir best legs. The 
battle was lost, when suddenly we heard it said, that Genet 4 
Hessaix was coming; vp with fresh troqps. Frt#Lii*Wyre saw^<-> 
him appear at their head. The runaway & rallied behind his 
columns. Their, courage returnjj—fortfoe changes.} The 
French attack in their turn, with the saw futy^with which 
they had been attacked ; they burn l^p etihcfi; the shame of 
their defeat in tie momins:/^ • * * 
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»*w^lcs Francais aitaq^eut a leur tour avoc la iitenie 
furie qu’ils avoicnt etc attaquo— et brulent dV'fia- 
ccr la hontc <le leur dcf^ite du matju/’ ^ 

Dcsaix foil in tbisr battle, and the whole glor^of 
was given tG» Napoleon* The last wOi'ds of this gal- 
Jant man werc^ these; Je meurs avec le regret dc 
n’avoir pub assez vccu pour ma patiie.'^ ^ ^ 


J DO not mea'n to gi\c a life of Napoleon: cu 
a year is past, I ha\e not a doubt ihut we shall 
Itave an hundred; indeed, already they are not 
wanting in EnglaiuW I mean only to gi\o such 
anecdotes as are not so generally hnown, and to at- 
tempt an explanation of the two niost interest uig cii- 
cumstances in iiis caieer, the ineans ol Jiis ag- 
grandisement and succcs-^, ^and tfie causes of his 
downfalL It is only when we survey the extent of 
his jx^wer, without idlectiug on the giudiiul stc[)s 
which led to it, tliat w<^ are astonished and confound- 
"Vd ; for, in reality, when hi® means are coJisidercil, 
and the state cd* France at the tniie is placed before 
our eyes, nxucb^of^u' diillciflty variishcs; and w^e peiv 
ceivc, that any daring cluiracler, making use of the 
miglt^ have arrived at the same end. If 
is foolish to deni bim(as omny of his biogiapheirsdo), * 
great military Uueut, for that«hc certiiiiily possessed, 


* I (lie icgrctting not lived lotig enough fot my* 

country/* 
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rts long his good fortuttO^l lowed him io4Ut^luy 
This talent he not only disj>lsiy<j!d in hifil plkns, 
{>ut in their c^ccatl<J»n« mm know better tlm 
moans of calUng forth the inesdnuisiible uu||t#rjy re- 
sources of Franco* The people of tluitiCOuniry S^^l^o 
always brave; but BoUapaiie nloncjf know how to 
make them soldiers. Hie desire of ha*^ ever 
characterized the natiod, and^ the stJtc oi tyranny 
and opprcs&iion in winch tl^ry weie ko))t tmdor Ir's 
('o\crnmcnt, had no clTect ul dimiuishing tli*^ pao^ 
ion. The Fiench people under Napoleon furnish* 
a btiikin^ exception to the imixini of Montesquieu, * 
when 1k‘ says, “ ^ On pent poser pour maxime, qttc 
dans chacpic etat le dcsir de la gldii*e existo avec la 
hberte do sujets, ct diniinuc aveo ellc; la gloiic n’o>t 
jamaistcompngne de vhndc.'*’ 

The French fu'get their misnn’tuucs almost im- 
mediately* After the, cainpaigti of Moscow, one 
AVonld have thought that the hardships they endured 
woukFhave given them a sufficient disgqst^ and Umt 
they would have forsaken a wretch who shewed so 
little jfceling for thejn.* I happened once to meet 
with several of the poor wrctche^^ whd had been witli 
Inm ; they were theu oil their rbVl home ; most of 
them wore entirely disabled; one had his toes frozen 
off-*-they declarq^l that they 
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* We may Uy it down an a th4j inH^very State Uto 

diesire of gloiy exists with the liberty of tjie sulyeotSj and' <U'* 
lalni^hes with tfie i^ame; glorV Is tfevotfhe ^jompanion of sen-- 
vUude* ‘ 

you II* 
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Mm tf the\) able. Jdt one of tbo 1 met 

A young officer who had also been with him at Mos- 
cow ; 1 happened to enquire how they could bear 
the cold? We wove ofe comfortable, su'd he, as 3011 
and I are this fire-side.’’ This poor fellow was 
not t wen tj’^-one^’ear sold. ^La jcuiicsse d’aujour- 

d’liui Cfot elevee*' dans d^iutres principes ; rumour de 
la gloiic sur tout a jete des ^x-dibndcs racines ; il ost 
devenu Tattribut le plus disiinctil <lu caractcic na- 
tional, exhalte par vingt aus de succcs continue-* 
Mais eette gloirC' memo ctoit devenue notre ido(t\ 
die absorboit tputes Ics pensecs des braves *inib hor-»- 
de-conibat par leurs blesstires, toutes Ics cspcrance^ 
des jeunes gens qui faijbdieiit Icurs premieres urmc^. 
Un coup imprevu fa frappe, nous trouvons dans nos 
cocurs une vide scmblabte a c^lai qui tronve un amnut 
qui a perdu Tobjet de sa passion ; tout cc qif il voit, 
tout CO qu’il entende rcnouycllo ^sa douleur. Ce 
sentiment rend notre situation vague ct penible; 


^ * ic The youth of the present are brought up in very dif- 
ferent principles : the love of gloiy, above all, has taken deep 
root ; it has became t^c distinguishing attribute of the na- 
tional character, e«:aU%u by twenty ye^rs of continued success. 
But this very glory was become our idol ; jt absorbed all the 
, <hougJft4::^i^]]^ brave ^llovirs whose wounds had rendered them 
unfit ita service— hopes of the youthful warriors^hofor 
the first time bo^ arms: an unlooked-for blow has been 
struck, nnd w find ui our hearth a blank similar to that 
which a lover ferns who has lost the object of his passion ; 
evny thing he sees, evei^ thin^ he hears, renews his griff- 
This sentiment renders oUir situation va^ue and painful ; 



(*}\acun cheriilhie a so clissimufcr la place qull sente ex- 
istcr au foiid cje son c^nr. On le regartie comme 
ap?^es vingt ahs des triomphes continues, 
poiii* avoir perdu une seule partie qu» malhereuse- 
inent etait la pmic d’honnieur ; ot q«i a fait la regie 
dc nos destjrieos.''’ — Such is the language of the mi- 
litary. . * • 

111 conversation a few evenings ago, with one of 
the noblesse, who had suffered in the^'l^volutmn, he 
told me dial tins militaqr spirit extended not to • 
all ranks and professions, but to all ages. He. -said * 
that tlic yoiing men in the schools refused, to iearu 
any thing but mathematics and tlie science of arms: 
and that he recollected many instances of boys of 
ten an^ twelve years of age, daily entreating their ; 
fathers and mothers to permit them to join Napo^ " 
leon : It was in vain represent to them the hard* 
ships they must suffer ; their constant reply iwas, « If 
we die, we will at least find glory.” Re^d the cam* 
paign of Moscow, said ancuher gentleman m 
you will there see French character; ^Lcs 
Fran90is sont les seufs dans funivers^ntn iinnrrnif»nt 
)*ire meme en gelant.’’ 


every one seeks to hide from himsell" tlife which he feels 

exist in idshe^t. •He is logked upo«i as humbled# after twenty 
years, of continued triumph, for havl% lest S single stake, 
which Unfortunately was the stake honour, and which had 
bi^OOme the rule of our destinies."^ CA»>f0T^s Memoir. 

The French -are tjie only peopi^ in the universe Tvho.couM 
laugh even wlule freezing* 
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I ode over the ground, he would smile, and gaj% 

(t * Ma foi, voyez une grande consonimation*” The 
day after thd^ battle of Prusse-Eylau, his valet thus 
describes his visit to the field of blood :*** f II lUis^it 
uu froid glacial, des mourants rcspjroient encore; 
la foulc des tadavres et Ics cavites noiratrei qui le 
sauiT des homines asoit laisse dans Ja neigo, faisoit un 
iifTreux contrasle. L*ctat Majoi etoit peniblement 
afibete. I/Ernpereur s€;pl contenyjlait froiijjenicut 
cette scene de deuil ct de sang. Je poit*eai • 
anon cheval quclques pas devaiit le sien ; jVtois 
CLirieux de I’observer dans unpareyi moment. Vous 
cusbiez dit qif il etoit alors detach 6 de toutes Ics afiec- 
lions hinnaincs, que tout ce qui Fenvironnait n’exis- 
toit poilr lui. II parloit tranquil! cinent dcs cvene- 
niens de la veille. •En passant devant une group© 
des gi cnadiers Russes mnssacies, le cheval d*uu Aide- 


* ]My faith, there's a ^fine consumption/' The worA 
Cu}isoniviations is also a mess, a finishing. It is not easy to say 

whether it was used iy one or all of th^se l>y*Napoleon. 

i* It was icy cold. The dyiifg were yet V^%thirig ; theciowd 
of dead bodies, and the black gaps which the blood had made 
in thesnow^ were hoi rifely contrasted. ;rhe staf|^jj;asri»)«sensi« ^ 
bly affected. The Eihperor a)one loo^pd cyolly on thaii^ccue 
of mourning and of blood. 1 pushed my horse a few paces 
liefore lus, for 1 Vas anslous to Observe him #t such a mo* 
ment. You would have said that he was devoid of everj?^ 
human feeling ; lAiat all that aurroanded him existed not fot 
him* He spoke coolly on the events of the evening before. In 
passing before a groupo of Russiax# grenadiers who had been 
massacred, the hom of one of the aiilc#*(Jl-camp«btat^cd. * 
* fii 3 




f 

ll“* 

<Je-Ciiinp avoit petir* Lc Prince rnpf>we\ait ; t'e 
clioval, hji dit il, urt lache.” 

It cannot bo dotjbtod that sneh a mai ^ would sacri- 
fice regiment after regiment to obtain his purpose? 
we nia} indcetl^ wonder^ that when known to pos- 
sess such u heart, he was obeyed by his men : But a 
little thought/a little <»’cfl,^cUoil op the inoans he took 
to ingratiate himself \<ith his tioops will remo\e 
this dcjfHculty* I^ook also §t his dispatches, his pio- 
claj^iations^ and orders, they appear the effusion ot the 
father of a family addre$i*ing his childi on.” “ Their 
country required the saciifices, which he deplored,’^ 
All thought IS at an ei^d when they arc thus attacked 
On ihefr weak side. At other times, the hope of 
plunder was held out to tln^n. The glotj/^ 

honour^ ihm couiiii^^ lam cU^ nxmo> tal fame~\hci>Q 
words, tuacinating to the ear of any people, are more 
pecdiaily so to the French. It was only a few even- 
ings ago, \jfbeu conversing with a French officer on 
Jihe subject, that he nmdo this remark : Sir, you 
do no know the JPr^ich > ass^emolc them together, 
and having pronounced the words hmimir 

ani a;>«w^ao/,^>oiqt to tlic moon, and you will 
' hay© $x\ a|h# ready to undertake the enterprise.” 

“iWW'jfvAl aware of this weakness ^f the 
Fjw^^h. He i#<ytlil(r ride through the ranks ou the 



it; WThat "{said he, is a 
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lo one body ; make promibC'* to a second ; joke witt» 
a thjfck — cold^ distant, and foi bidding at all other 
tunes, he i‘‘\ desciibcd as affable in the extreme on 
all such occ^ioiib. 'Jlie inoancbt solcKor might then 
address him, ^ 

The rapid military promotion may be given ns 
another cause of ^apofeoi^’b viccc&s. The most dis- 
tingui died coi })s were, of Course, the greatest suffer^ 
ers; and the 3'Oung man who joined the myy> as a 
lieutenant, on the c ve oi an aclioft, was a captain thf 
next dify, pci haps a colonel before he had seen h 
ycA\\ scr\ ice. “ * Des ouvi iers sort is de leurs ai tellers 
(sa_^s Monsieur Gaiilaib in lii^ ftistoirc de Dix Huit 
Bi lima ire,’') des paysaiis ochappes de villages, avec 
lai toonnet sur la tote et un baton a la main, deve- 
naient an bout dc; six mois dos soldatb inlrepides, et 
ail bout de deux ans des ofiicieis agucris, et des 
goneraux redoubtablcs au plus anciens generaux 
de r Europe.^' Nothing jj^truck mo forcibly 

tlian the youth ot the French officers, TTtie gene- 
rals only ate vetcyads, for Bonaparte Veil knew’, 
that experience is as necessary courage in a 
Geneva! . * % « 

Next, we may direct our attention to the means 
which this dcapot possessed, by ftllicg^StC^ar 

^ in • 

r-T-^i , - -t-f 1 ,rr ; inun -ir'-r-i “ r. rr' „ niTrnV.rTrrr^if r , - 

# ^ 

^ Workmen who had ju*>t left their workshops, 

hoirf the villu^es, •with •bonnets on their heads and a 
stwh* dieh hvuds, iu siv month <9 heoamc intrepid soldiers, 
and in two years slqlful aflicefrii and geneiah, fot^uJablc to 
tho oldest U Iltuope, ^ 
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partmcnt with his own creatures; by giving libeuii 
salaries and unlimited power to the |i»refccts of the 
different departments he amassed botW troops and 
pay to support them. The tyrannic ihcasures for 
levying these became at last insupportable ; the people 
were rising in the villages, and force o^' arms res- 
cuing their companions ; ^ arid it^is very probable 
that he might have fouiu^, latterly, a want of men ; 
but fo 2 *f^yeais, he has had at his disposal thicc 
hnndf55d thousand men annually. In desci ibing the 
effects of the conscription, one of the members of the 
Senate made^use of the following expression * On 

moissonnc Ics homines tfois fois Tanned.” 

With such supplies, v^hat single power could 
resist him? War with him ^'became a mere'’ me- 
chanical calculation. Among the causes of his 
elevation, the use he inade< of the other con- 
tinental Powers must not be forgotten; whether 
gained by ji^'ruption, treachery, or force, they all 
became fiis allies ; they were all compelled to assist 
*liim with troops. When* the Ssitcrcigtts of ihese 
countries consented ta his plan^,, they were permit- 
ted to govern tUeiv own kingdoms, olherwite the 
needy family of Bonaparte supplied the roi/ele/6 
Jtt\ warpiitg. These 1 i tt le • m onarchs, he 

13 said to have trcjitTKr with the utmost contempt.^ 
^ J^rom one of tjje innumefable pffmphletS of the day, 
r?%xtracted the following authentic copy of a letter 
to the King of Holland, Vritlt*n in 1809 

. — ,^^...1. . — .I — 

<iown cjwops of men three tiljaee a-yeai/' 


* Monsieur, mojj Frrre,— E n vou*? placant sur 
le throne do HolUincl, jc n'avais d’autrc objet ^|ue 
celui'de voiis Iixirc concourir a raccomjdibs^tnent de 
mcs dcbirs. \Quclquc soit le titrc de^roi dont 
bien voulu voub honorcr, vous ne dcycz point otibli* 
cr, cjiie jVtoiii le centre au quel tou 4 bb vous actions ' 
royalcs devai^wt se rapporter. J'apprends ce})endant 
cpi’iiu jnepris dc mtjs*vo1onfJsj^voub souirez paisible- 
jiionl quo VOS j)orles soient ouveitcs au comnicrco 
Anglaib, c|ue votre ruy«atnne bait Ic^jr entrepot/ et vos 
marches Je licUJt ou se debitent lour marchandtecsr^ 
Si vous nc rcprimoz sur le champ un ordre de cliobcs 
aussi coutraire ti mcs intere^s, jt serai coh train! a 
oublicr quo vous ctes mon Ircre ct un p*{<s 

Dicuj^’t'cc. ^ NAWntoiaf/^ 

My readefbinayperhopsbc inclined to smile, wh^n - 
1 mention among the tapses of Napoleon's iele^tion> , 


siv you oujtbotljroiio 

land, I had no other object than to make yjU assist in‘*aocOm- ^ 
pushing my desire?.* Of whatever conse(pience sopveJr may tm ^ 
tUo title of king, with wliich X have ohv^enAo honour you^ you ' 
ovigUt not to have forgot that 1 4m !heM||K>lnt In vrhlch all 
your r^oyal actiods j>ught to center. Notv?)i]ihtiWN^’ftJi|f this^ 
have learnt, that in despite of my you sulFei**peace* I? 

ably your ports^o be open to thg EugUsh trade, you}* king-*’ 
dom to become their emporium, and your maikets*th^^ 1 a 0 e op 
sale for their goUils. If you do^hot instantly put a stop 
^gtaif of thlugS^so.hurtful to lay IjcVtereSto,' X shall be obliged to f 
forget that you 41;^ R*y brother md a I |.ray God, 

^ TC 4 POI.l.O>r. 
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the use made by hiinof ballad-shigeifc, iiew'.niongei'^, 
pedlarb, &c. But really, on a deliberate mow ol his 
system of juggling and deception, / oiji inclined to 
believe, that, it was one ol his most pov eifiil engines^ 
The people of^^France, aic not only the most vain, 
but the er dulous in the woiid. To \\oik on 
ihcir foehngb, he kept in constant pay nuthois of 
every dc^^cription, from the mdn*who composed the 
Vaudeville, which was soldfoi halt a sous, to llie an- 
thois cf the inanr clever political pamphlets winch 
'dally appear in Fiance; for the dissemination ol 
these, ho had agents, not only in Fiance, but 
in distant countius. When he aimed at the subju- 
gation of any part of the continent, his fust endea- 
vour was always to disseminajt^ seditious and i.nllam- 
matory pamphlets against its Government. It is 
never doubted in France, that even in Mngland^ he 
had hib emissaries. 

Editors of newspapers in every part of the globe 
wercju>k1^pay. The in^od in which the news- 
paper, called tho Argu^ wajs ^ubli^hecl, is an extra- 
oi dinary proof, of this fact* The Argqsi whoso 
ptincipal object was to abuse the Tnglish^ was fiibt 
of all written in I^icnch, by one of the Coinmis- 
^>^^ircs diCaFglie^ 5^ it W’^as then translated into Eng- 
lish, IfRd a few Copiar* w ere circulated in this lan- 
guage, to keep up idea, if <svab smuggled 
^!;>yer from Ed^land; after these found their way, the 
^ French copy, or in otfeer words, the original, was 
widely eircplated. A more infamous tuck can 
scarce be conceived. Extracts fiomthis papex*were, 
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l)^ express oixler of Napoleoil, published in every 
?"i each paper. Nothing was considered by him as 
beneath his notice. He encouraged dancings leasts 
iag? gaming. The theatres, concerts, public gar-* 
dons woie uncier his protection. Tlife traiteurs, 
the keepers of caffi^s, of bx'othels, of Ale-houses, the 
Innonadicis, ,and the wine-merchants vv ere his parti- 
cular favourites. !FJis* objec^ in^this was, to produce 
a dcgico of ])rofligacy in the public manners, and a 
disgust at industry, and the consec][uence was, rc- 
soi t of all ranks to the army, as* the easiest a^ul 
most lucrartive profession. ^ 

With regard to the many other causes which will 
■'iiggest themselves to my readers in reading a his- 
tory of Ills campaigns, I shall say nothing, for on all 
of the&e, as well as o» the causes of his downfall, 
which 1 sbal) merejy enumerate, I leave them to 
make their own obseivations. 1 have already been 
very tedious, and have yet muKph to observe on dSf- 
feient points of his character* ^ ^ 

To the last rigorous measures for the conSfarip- 
tion, tp the institution of the ** Droits Reunis to 
the formation of the garde d’honneui' ; and to his 
attack on the religion of France, Bpnaparto owed hts 
hrst unpopularity. The hatred of the French is as 
impetuous as th^r admiration. ^ 'Hiey 
against every measure when tKey were once e>ta$- 
perated against him : «tin he had m^ny friends ; 
still he possessed an army which kept the nation 
awe. This awny he chose t(p throw away in Spain 
and Russia* The nation could no longer sJupply him. 
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tlie strong <*oali(^ion wliich took plare against 
him^ was not to bo ropciled by a broken down ai my. 
Ills military talent seemed latleiJy t;o have foisikcu 
hinij and never was the expulsion of a tyi auv 
easily accomplished. ' 

1 have in ^ore for my leadois some intercepting 
details oi his lak moments as a Sovereign ; but they 
would come out of pjiacc I shall, Iheicfoie, go 

on with the obscnatioK-» on Ins chauictei, and must 
cnUcrtt ihcir indulgence, d t stiing them togc the j, 
t nithout much older, as they picscnt themsehes to 
my 1 ecollectlljB. * 

His excessive vanity never left him-— of this, tlie 
Monitem for tlie'^lass ten years h a sufficient pi oof ; 
but in reading the accounts of him, T was paiticulai- 
ly struck with the instances ^bich follow. 

Anxious to impiess on the^ minds of the Diicc- 
tor<;, the necessity of the cjxpedition to Kg\pt, he 
made a speech, Jn which the ineancst flattery was ju- 
didou^|yjfuingled with his usual vanity, ^ Ce 
sous un gouvornement aussi sage aus^i 
^grahd que le voire, qu’un aoldat tel que moi 

pomait con^Cvoir le projet do poiter la gucrie en 
F.gypte.— OuV IJirCcteurs,*ll peine serais* je inaitic d* 
Egjpte, et ^ solitudes do la ralestine, que T Angla- 


is only iinder a j^l^einnunt as w|$e and as great as 

yitlirs, ^ that a simple soldi&r like me could have^ Mtnod the 
project of carrying into Egypt*-2i^Ve?, DhreCtors, 

sfiAl I he msstwt df Egypb of the isolitudes of 
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tv^rfc voiis donncra un vaissoaii Mo premier boi cl poiWi’ 
an sac dc hied.’’ 

Some da3"s ^before his* celehratc'd appearance 
aifiohg the ‘^Cinq Cents,"* his fricncK advised him 
to repair thither ^vell armed, and aAeiidcd with 
troops. “ * Si jc me presente avc*c ^es troupes (di*- 
sdt Napoleoti) c’ost pour complaire a mes amis, car 
cn verite I’ai'Ja plui graude*euvie d’y paraitie com- 
jue lit jadis T^oiiis XIV. au I’liilemcnt, eii bottes, ct 
un Ibuet a la main.” * f 

In his speech to the Corps L(^g*slatir, on the 
of January 1811 , he made use of the tollow hig words 
at the close of an oration, composed of the same un- 
meaning phrases, strung together in fifty differoiit 
slnipes. f Je suis dc ccs liommes qu’on tuc, maia 
qu’oii ifc dishonorc pas.^ Dans trois mois nous aurons 
la paix, ou renciui ^era chasse de notre territoiro— 
on, je serai mort*” , ♦ 

A further specimen of Napoleon's stjle, will, I 
think, amuse J"ou; I shall, therefore, cotriif out an 


Palestine, than Engla^id will ghe you sik first rate ship of the 
line for a sack of com." * * % • 

^ " If T present rnysclf^ with tioops (said Napoleon) it is only 
to please my friends, lor m tuuh, I hcn^e the 
of appearing ther«^ as* of old ; Louis af pcattd in llieTai-* 

liament m booiSi and a whip i« his haiid.*^ 

•f* “ I am one ol thos*? whom men kill, whoiU theT 
cannot dishonour ; in three months We sliall hat e peace— 
ther the enepiy^hall be thas©l from our territory, or 1 shall 
he no more/' 

>01-, lU 




e3|tractof his speech toff the Legiblative *Je 

vous ai appelle autour clc moi p<^nr fairc Ic bieu, voiis 
a\ez fait le inal, vous avez ^Jiitre voiis c»k‘s gens clcvouos 
a TAngletorre, cjui correspoiulcnt avcc ]e Prince i\t‘- 
gent pal* rehtremise cle Tavocat Deseze. Lcs onze- 
douzieines parj|»i vous sont bons; les auti<‘s sent clcs 
factieux. llctournez dans vos departnuuts; — ■je\ous 
y suivral de roeii. Jo<suar mi hon\ine rjuVm pent tner, 
mais qu’on xid saurait dcl^onnoi or. Quel esi celui d’’- 
entre ijous qui pouvhit supporter Ic fai dean du pom oii ; 

ecrasePAsseiAblc Constituaii to, qui dicta dcb loix 
it un monarque faible^ T-.e Fauxbourg Si Antoine 
nous aurait secondd, mais il vous est bientot aban- 
clonnd* Que sont deVenus les Jacobins, Ics Giron- 
dins, les Vergniaux, les Guadets, ct tant d’autics ? 
Us sont morts. Vous avez c^erch^ a me barbouil- 
ier ftux gens de la France. G'est un attentat 


• JMhiiamalled yqu around me to do g’ood, j ou have done 
^3?ou have among you peisons devoted to England, v/ho 
correspond with the Punce Ke^bn^ l-y means of the Advo- 
cate Dcseze. Etevon- twelfths of you are good ; the rest are 
factious* Return yOur departmeiUs I shall have my 
c>e On >ou. 1 am one whom men may kill, hut whom 
they dishonour. Who is he among you who could 

theload of government. It haa crushed the Consti- 
tuenl Assembly, whiih dictated laws to a weak king. The 
l^aU^hourg Antoine whuld have as^Jst^E^I me, but it w^ould 
hliCve abandoned What are become of the Jaco- 

hins, ihe dirondius, dig Vejgniaus, the .Guadels, and so 
many others^? They are de6d. Vou have sought to beipaittr 
me of France- e*^his is a heinous crime ;-*besides, 
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qu'est qtie le h'clio, au restc ? Qcialrc mor^caux dc 
bois dorc recouverts de velours, Je vous avais in- 
da' un C^'inmite Secret ; e'etait la qu^il fallait 
iaver not re lingo. J’ai im titre, voifs n’eri avez 
point. Qui ctes vous dans la Consecution ? Vous 
n’avcz point d’autorite. C’ost le trone (pii est 
la Constitution. Tit>iiL est dfinsilc trone et dans moi, 
Je vous le repeto, vous avez^)arnji vous des factieux. 
Monsit ur Laisne est un nieehnnt lioniinc ; Ic.yaiitres 
sunt dos lactieux. Je les connals, cL je Ics pour.«i^^ 
vrai. Je* vous Ic dcniande, F.lait ee copendimt 
quo les eniiQinies sout chez nous cju il fiillait tkire de 
pareillcs choscs ? La nftture Tn'a dou6 d’un courage 
fort ; ii ptsid resistor a tout. 11 en a bcaucoup coute 
il luon^orgiicil, je Failacrific. Je siiis au dofisns do 
voa miserablcs doclitniations. J'avais dcinande dc^ 


wlfat is the Uirone ? Four pieces of gilded wood covered^ifth 
velvet. I had pointed o*t to you a Secret^Committee i it is 
there that you shoul^ have established your griefs. It was in 
the family that our dirfj/ linAi should hav% bqpt washed. I have 
a title; you have none. ^ What are you in the Constitution? 
Nothing. You have no authority. The Throrjj^’s the Con# ^ 
stltution.. Every thTng is in the Thi^n^ imd in me. l^fej^at . 
it to you, you have among you factious persons. Mr Xaine 
a wicked man ;*the rest* are factfous. I knaiv them^ and I 
shall pursue them,^ I ask you. Was it while the ea«^y wid% 
among us that you ought to liave dbone such things ? Nature 
has endowed me with great courage, it can resist every 
thing. Much has it cost my pridl^, hut 1 have sacrificed it : 
But I am above your miserable d()p^mMions. * I hV n®^^ of/ 
I> 2 
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consolations et vous m'avez dishonoiii6. Mais non ; 
mes victoires ecraseiit "vos criailleries. Je puis de 
ceux qui tnqmphent ou qui meurent.. Ketourn'cz 
dans VOS dep^lrtments.” 

This man be^eved himself most eloquent ; and 
France assured him that he was so. « 

In his last order, the same vanity aSteru.'t J nir> 

* Ij’Occiipation <lc la Cxipitalc par rcnneiui uii 
inalhc^r que afllig *proh)udeJuent le di 

ii lie faut pas coiiccvoir d\darme^v T. ; i re>e3!ce 
de rEm])ercur avec sun armee aux portes Pari', 
tinpochera renneinie de se porter a ses oxcos accuu- 
dans un villequ’^r ne saurait garder sans reiidre 
i?a position Ires dangerensc/' 

Tlic vanity of Najadcon led him to BU]>po'ie tlia+ 
he was fitted to lay down the law to the most emi- 
nent among the French ^iSiiiosojdiers ; that h< 
could improve the French language', the theatre, <he 
state qO^aiyety, the public seiniiiaries, the wciglits 
; 4 ^t?^rtn^surcs of the reaim. He meddled, in shou. 


^lonsolatioii^and yo^ have dishonoured me. But no ; my 
vicTO^s ci u^ your«comidahits. I am oneDf those who triumph 
91- who die. Return th your l>epartments.*' 

^ q,T]bie occupation of tlfe capita! by the&iemy is a misfor* 
Itlhic' profoundly adlicts the lieart of his Majesty : But 

the people must not be alai^med.* The presence of the Rmpe- 
f his ai^my at the gates of Paris, will hinder the enemy 
his iisqal excesses, ist a town which they cannot keep 
r&dertng th^r Kofjtiort very dangerous ” 
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with every thing* Under the walls of Moscow^ he 
composed a Y>r^lamation in the morning, declaring 
that he would loon dictate a code of laws to the Rus- 
sians ; and, in the evening, he dictated a code of re- 
g(jhitic>ns for the theatres of Paris. lISs ardent wish 
-V as, to have it thought that he had tiihe and capacity 
; very thing. It arose from ihil, that he trusted 
U' iK> au', and haying Rin^el^icvery thing to do, that 
h ' 1 nothing well. If he went to visit a college, 
hi . ‘pared T atiji and Clreek iitences fotythe oc- 
easjon ' ii-t.ay ot his speeches h<f introduced serj^ps 
oi ele. if lore. Idis love of Greek terms is admi-* 
TiJjIy described iu a bitter little epigram, made on 
his new of weights and measures, in which the 
grains^ and killograms^ and metres^ and killometres 
are introduced. 


Les Grccs poi-^ryions ont tant d^attraiti 
Qui pour se faire bien entendre, 

Et pour c»mprendre le Fransais ua- 
Cc*st 1 q Grequo qu’U faut appreudre. 


i was particularlymnxious that his police should 
be good, lie pursued j for* the accomplishment of 
his views, tlie same plan so succestfuily employed un- 
der the celebrated feartine. Hc^had spies in every, 
private family, njid every rank and denomin^anifRD* 
These he did not employ as Marline did, for the de- 


•The point and spirit of the epigram would lose in traasla* 
tion, we have therefore not attenyted. it. * 
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lection of lliicves and robbers; witli him, the dread- 
ful machine of esyiqiisgc was orgaiizckl, in order 
that lie might always kno^v the state bf public feel- 
ing ; that knowing also tlie character of each mdi^ 
vidua], he in%ht be the better able to select instru- 
ments fit for Ms purposes* Fouchc hud brought 
this system to ^he utmost perfection* r Bonaparte 
distrusted him, and dfmtvndkl proofs of his activity. 
Fouche desired liim to appoint a day, on which ho 
shoiildygive him a full account of every action per- 
feiy^^cd by him. 'The day was appointed, the ut- 
most precaution was used by the Emperor ♦, but the 
spies gave an account of his every action from six in 
the morning till eight at' night. They refused to 
inform Fouche what had become of Bonaparte after 
eight ; but that if the Emperor desired it, they 
would inform him in person. ^Thc Emperor Sid 
. not press the subject farther, but confess^ iliaihe 
had not spe^ the remaitidcr of the evening in the 
best of company. Ever after this lie w as satisfied 
state of the police. To give you an idea of 
the activity of this system, 1 s^iail only mention a 
curious aneedefte, given me by our banker here : One 
of the most resjv^ctablc bankers in Paris, w hose name 
I have forgot, w’^as sitting at su}i})er with his chief 
of^lcrk.^ 'They were served by one faithful 
old servant, who, dxrilig 30 years, had been tried, and 
ha<^ always, been foimd^worthy of confidence. The 
‘^ayi^^'Sation turned on the subject of the Jast cam.** 
was befpre»die ^campaa^ of Paris. The 
fe^^^^pUl^^ened to remark^ that he thought Bo^ 



naparte^'s career was nearly finished; and that he 
would mectdiil fate presently. The next morning, 
the banker recfcvcd a letter from the Police Depart- 
incitt, instructing him to order tlic departure of his 
co7n7ni$ from Paris within 24 hours, and froth France 
within a month, / 

The sanjc gentleman gave, me a^enuine edition 
of the celebr’ated story of Sart^ne's stopping the tra- 
veller at the gates of Pajris. It may amuse my 
readers, although, I dare sa 3 ", they have seen it be- 
fore in other shapes, • ^ 

A very rich lace merchant, from Brussels, was in- 
the habit of constantly frequenting the fair of St 
Denis, On Uiese ochaslons, Jie l epaired to Paris in 
the public diligence, accompanied by his tnmh:s of 
lace. , He had apartnif^nts at an hotel ip; Rue des 
Victoire, which he had for many years^ iSeeupied ; and 
to secure which, he u^d always to write some weeks 
before. An illness had prevented his visiting the 
fair during two yckrsi on the third, he wrote as 
usual to his landlord, and ^reemved an answer^^that 
the death of the lapdlbrd had occasioned a change 
in the firm and tenants of the house ; but that he 
was well knbwn^to them, and that they would keep 
for him his former ^rooms, and would do their ut- 
most to give him satisfaction. ♦ » 

The merchant set out, arrived *ai the barrier of 
Paris; the diligence jv^^s stopped, and a gentleman 
whom he had never seen before, acdSsted hiih 
name, and ^leslred him to^ alight. . The ihercbant 
was a gbod deal surprised at ; but you may 



judge of his alarm, when he heard an order given 
to \h<^'conducteur to unloose numbers nne, two, three 
~the trunks, in which was his wholeKortune. The 
gentleman desired he would not be afraid, but ttust 
every thing io him. The diligence was oidered 
away, and the We merchant, , in a state of agony, 
was conveyed bj^'his new acquaintance to the house 
of Monsieur De Sartre. ^ He there began an enu- 
meration of his grievancQs, but was civilly interrupt- 
ed by M. De Sartinc — Sir, you have not Umch 
|;gason lo complain. ; but for your visit to me here, 
♦you would have been murdered this night at twelve.” 
The minister then detailed to him the plan that had 
been laid for his muider, and astonished him by 
shewing a copy, not only of the letter which he had 
written to the landlord of the hotel, but algo the 
answer returned by the landlord. Monsieur de Sar- 
tine then begged that hc -woujd place the most im- 
plicit confidence, in him, and remain in his house 
until he should recover himself from his fright. He 
; woujd then return to ^e4;^ach in waiting, and would 
b'eattended to the hotel by his emissaries as 

valet* The metchont told him that the people of the 
bouse w^ould no^ bp deceived* by a, stranger, for they 
‘were well acquainted with all his^ concerns, and even 
*"wu h h is vwttting. V Examine your attendant/* said 
M. De Sartine ; yo« will find him well instructed, 
and he speaks your dialect as you do ♦yourself.” A 
questions^ convinced, the merchant that the mi- 
nister had made a good selection. M. DeSartine 
then described the reception he would meet with, 
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the rooms he v|as to occupy, the persons he should 
see, and laid down directions for his conduct; tell- 
ing him, at the same time, that if at a l(jss, he should . 
consult his attendant. On his arri^jal at the inn, 
every thing^shewed the wonderful ccyrectness of the 
information. His recepJ:ion was kind as ever. Din-^ 
ner was served up ? and the mljr chant, according to 
his practice, engaged himself till a late hour in his 
usual occupations; The valet jjlayed bis part to a 
miracle, and saw his master to bed, after repeating* ^ 
to him the instructions of Monsieur De Sartine. The ' 
merchant, as may well be supposed, did not sleep 
much. At twelve, a trap door in the floor opened 
gently, and a man ascended into the apartment, hav- 
ing a 3ark Ian thorn in one hand, and in the other, 
sohie small rings of iron, used for gagging people 
to }>rcvcnt their speaking. He had just ascended, 
when the valet knocked him down and secured him ; 
the room was immediately tilled with the oflicers of 
the police. The house had been surrounded,* -to 
prevent escape; aiifl in a cellar uuder the room 
where the nierclfant ha^ slept, and which communi- 
cated with the trap dooi’, were Toftnd the master, 
and, the members pf the jgang-— they 
wi^re till sefeureci.* ‘ ^ ^ 

l»et ns prpeged w ith the character of 
All the world is well acquainted witlx his 
l am hot sure if my readers ever heat'd of his virtues, 
of his having shown tliat !fe felt as a man. The 
two following instances are j^uthcntic : 
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After tlic capture of Berlin^ the cmirmand of the 
city was given to one of thePru'5siiii3i gclierals, wlio liiul 
sworn fidelity to Bonapartc^^ Thi^ 6fScer betrayed his 
trust, and co^nmuni«Ate4 tj^^th^Ring of Prussia all 
the informationMvhicri hcu^db^theci of the motions of 
the French anifty. Bonaparte obtainecfl sufTieieat 
proof of his crime, byi^tcrccptcd letters. The oflicer 
was arrested, a miUtary^trial was ordered, and sen- 
tence of death pronounced. The wife of the officer 
herself at t)roieet of Bonaparte, and jmplorcd 
the life of her husband. He was touched^ fWid draw- 
ing out from his pocket the letters which proved the 
crime, he tore them to pieces, saying, that in thus 
destroying the proofs of hi$ guilt, he do-piiv^d him- 
self of the power of afterwai'ds punishing it.* Ihe 
officer was immediately released. , 

The other instance is of anV extraordinary nature, 
and is thus related by his valet : it happened while 
he was with the army in Egypt. On etait a deux 
liei^ de Kaminich. Ee»Gcneral au milieu de son 
etat major, fuisait route sidvitcrune cinquantaine 
de gardes a cheval. Arrive u cct cpdroit il fit fairc 
haite. On etaiti, fatigue. Chacun se mit A fombre 
nutant que ccla sc pouvait. I.c General settl sc 



* We were .two leagues distant feom Kadlinich. The Gc- 
marclied in the middle of his staff, followed by about 
fifty guardo on horseback, ^rrl^ed at that glace, he matle 
us halt. We yrere much fatigued^ and each one placed him-* 
self as much ih the shade ^ he could# The Gcnex^al, alone. 



nromeriait d’un,air soucieg^**’Trois minutes apres 
nous ne le vi1n<,s plujj^^ petit bosquet nous le 
cachait. Tout* a J’entends m’appeller par 

inon nom, sa^gmm piarccque j’etais Ic plus pro- 
che dclui. *^u ^utoVje me -suis ^ courir, deux 
pcrsonnes me suivent, I’un dst nomm6. Talbot, I’au- 
tre s’appell^ Ileguillotj le premier simple garde, 
et Ic second trompette au irteme regiment. Ces 
deux personnes vivent encode et uU d’entre eux est 

a Paris. Arrive pres du General, fl me demande si , 

javais de IVgent ? Sur ma repoSse qui j’eh afai^, ^ 
il me dit *de sulvre : Lps deux gardes suivent de 
mcme. A’ d& pas plus loin que la petite eminence, ■ 
ctaicnt trois ou quatre petjtfc% chaumieres, dans T- \ 
une desqueiles Bonaparte entra le i premier. Nous- 
vismes* en entrant unVfemme malad#, couch6e sur 
une espcce de natte ctendue ^ur , des leuilles qui . 


walked about with a thooghtM ah. About three, minutes 
afterwards we no longer saw Mm, a small clump of Imshes 
concealed him :-of a si*dden, I heard myself called by, my, 

“ name evBently because nearear to liim, I ran 

immediately. Sind two pefsojas followed me, one named Tsd- ;, 

■ bot the other Reguiljot ; the first a $Imfle guards and the, 

second i^^umpeter to the regiment ; : poth of diese are ^;t , 

alive, ttfed o^e ^is in Pari?. .'-Arrived neat the Gfner^, he'*:- 
. mahded if Ihad .any money ; on replying m the j^rma- 
Ure, he .dcsiredttee to follow hin»:. the two guards foUwed , 

also. At ;ten paces beyond the eminence wer?foWjhfiv,C 
tie huts, into one of which Kspojeon'^ ent^red'the fflet. PVe 
saw, on enteringi.« 'rick woman lying on S kind^of met spread 
Oh some sdtt pf leaves, ^fhich inade a great noue when she ^ 



fais^eiit beaucoup de bruit quand la malade so remu- 
ait. EUe avait pour couverture un Tuorgoau do toilo do 
coton d'une blaticlicur parfaite. Tout Wans cottc chaii- 
miere exprimait rindigenee. Mais tout aussi etait d’- 
une propretfe^au de la de toute expression. Pres du 
lit de la malacfe etait un fille d’environ quinzc ans^ 
qiioique brune, ^elle etait autant belle quVn pcut etre. 
Elle n'avait point Tai^etonn^ ; cJle considerait Jo Ge- 
neral de la tote au pieda. 11 me demanda alors si 
je parlais un pen s«n patois ; j’allais lui dire que non, 
Quand ReguilJot*si dire a lajeune bile on 

langue du pays, que o’^tait le General-en-dief a qui 
elle parlait. A* ces motsi sourit ct lui tend it Ics 
bras. Elle allaif continuer, le General ne voulait la 
‘ souffrir, mais il charge Reguillot de lui demander dos 
..details sur la mklade et sur^olle menie. Nqus ap- 
primek ijue bVait la mere et ^ fille, que la mere 


moved. Shi had for covtriag a piece of cotton doth of the 
purest white ; every thing In the room shewed poverty, yet 
.everything was clean beyond description. Near the bed of 
‘ the sick persoilj girl about li' years old, iw^ho, though 

brown, was. as boahtiful as possible, had aot an air of 
astonishment ; sh^ viewed the General from to foot. He 


asked me if I spoke her jargon; I replied /no/^eguillot 
t^her, in langi/kge of the country, that it Ge- 
neral- in^CJhief to whom sjie was speaking? At these woifds^ she 
smued, stretched* foHh her arms to and \^i6hed to 
f;, thi;^ position, but he wduld ndi her. He bid 

'account of herself and of 'thh ;€ick per- 
,;?S^^^&leii|rSi''that' they) were 'mother ffand^. daughter | that 
bhhrfiiliiBir hi^ fallen skV otjiher^h"® U^Vmg hetrbo follovr 
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«tait tombee maladc depuis que son fils unique avait 
suivi les troii{3es du Pacha Djezzar, que lii jeunc fillc 
etait au desespoir de ne pouvoir pins procurer a la 
mere les sccours dont ellc avait bcsohi. La jeiine 
filie qui se doutait du siijet de la conversation, lais- 
sait voir de grosses larmes qui lui sillonnaient les 
joiies. Lc Olcneral alors la prit dans scs bras ct la 
baissa siir le fVoni!. d’une mauicrc tres cxi>rcssive. 

Jo fus exlremement siirpris, \rommc je ne fus jamais 
•tCmoin* d’une parciile chose de sa part. Alors il 
me demande ma bourse. Je la lui *donne — cDc cou- • 
tenait en fnonnaye du pa 3 's 127 francs de France. 
Aprcsl’avoir ouverte sans rien compter, il eii fit pre- 
sent a la fillc qui sur le cliamp Touvrit sans fa 90 in 
A' la vue de Tor qifellc contenait cette belle per- 
son ne Ik an cri de joie, laisse tom her la bourse, et 
saute a a coii du Gciicral quVIle embrasse fortcnient. “ 
J 


the troops of the Pacha Djezzar ; that the young girl was re- 
duced to despair, as she could no k)nger procure the help that 
was necessary to her mc^bew*. The yoiing woman did not 
.^ell understand what the conversation meanlf, wept, and thi^i 
tears furrowed her ctieeks. The General then seized her in 
his arms, and kissed her on the forehead ifi :^most expressive 
manner. I was extremeb^ surprised, as I Jiad never witnessed 
any thing like this in yim. He then asked me for ihy piirse-«=»* 
I gave it him. Xt contained Eg yprtaii. money equal to 1ST 
French francs. A^r having openeid it, without counting it, 
he gave it to the girl, who immediately openeiWt without ce- 
remony. At the sight of the gold, the lovely creature 
a shout of joy, leC fall the purs<?, aiicf leaped on the neck of the 
voi.. II* ^ M 
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i'cpendant J'ignorc ce qui se pat'^a dans Taiiie ilt 
"Napoleon. 11 nous regarde, se debarrassc de la 
jeiine fille, et la repousse si brusquenient quVlle allail 
fomber sur Ics pieds de sa mere a qui elle arriiche 
nil cri. L.C Vleneral sortit sur le champ. I.a jeune 
personxie ctaiiSoujours dans la position, on elle efait 
lombee. Sa figftre portait Texpression drt plus gland 
etonnenicnt.'*'’ , 

If Napoleon did not f ossess fetding, or even com- 
mon humanity, he was at least anxious that tlu" 
people of Francfe should believe that he had these 
* good qualities. The evening before he left Paiis on 
bis last campaign, he sent for the Tragedian Talma, 
and had taught to him the action, features and as- 
pect which he next day employed when he left hi.-, 
wife and child to the care ef the national ^uaid. 
The following scene will at once show' his desire to be 
esteemed generous, and his \itter meanness of cha- 
I’acter*— ‘‘ * Un de ses Ministres Taboide un jour et 
lui presente un ^apport qu’il avail desir6 , il s^igissait 

* j 

General, embracing him closely. In the^mean time, 1 do not 
know what passed in the heart of Napoleon. He looked at 
ns, freed himself from the girl, and thrust her from liim with 
r such violence, that ske fell at the feeC of her mother, who ut« 
tered a scream. Xhe General immediately rushed out. The 
youpg girl remained fti tlie same place where she had fallen, 
, and her face b(^e the expression of»the utfntst astonishment. 

^ One of his Ministers one day addressed him, presenting 
‘ him ti report whjch he hac^ desired. The su]^ect was a con- 




(Time conspiration centre sa personne, J’etals pre- 
sent cettc scene. Je m’attendaife, je I’avoue, a le 
voir entrer en furcur, fu>miner contre les traitres, 
mcnacer les magistrals, et les accuser <Je negligence. 
Point flu tout ; il parcourt le papicr^ans donner le 
moiiulre signe d’agitation. Jugcz de ma surprises 
oil plulot (iuclle douce .emotion j’eprouvais (piand il 
lit entendre ces piJirolcs tOucHantes et sublimes : — 
Moii'^ieur le Comte rcta*t n’a point soufFert ; ks 
magistrals ii'ont point ete insuUes ; ce n’ost dime 
qii’a lua ^personne qu’ils en vonlaien! ; je ks plains 
dc ne point savoir que tous mes voeux tondent ivn 
bonhciir flc la France ; mais tout lioinme peal 
sk'garcr. Dites aux ingrats que je lours pardonue. 
Mons. le Conic aneantissez la procedure.**^ Main' 
tenant* je defie le royalistc le plus (idcic qui seroit 
temoin d’un precede si magnanime, dc nc point dire, 
si Ic del dans sa colete devait un usurpateur a la 


spiracy against his person. I ^as present at that scene ; I 
expected, I confess, to 5\ec him enter in a fury, thunder forth 
• agdinst the tr«'iitors, threaten the magistrates,* and accuse them 
of negligence. Not at all ; he ran over the paper without the 
least sign of agitation. Judge of my siTrpfise, or rather wha< 
sw^et emotion I felt when he pronoun»|ed these touchins^ anJ 
sublime words Count, the state has npt sullied, the 
gistrates have not been insulted. 3^ n'os only my person that 
they aimed at ; pity thorn for iA)t knowing that my evciy 
wish Is for the good of France ; !)ut every man may go astray 
Tell the ungrajeful men that. I pardon them.*' Now, I 
the most faithful royalist, who should have witnessed such an 
adiou, not.to exclaim^— If Heaven wai. to give a u‘iU(p^i t > 
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runcc : retnercions cravoir du celui ci. Arrcte inal» 
hcrcnx, les yciix out vu, tes oreillos orft entendu, nc 
crois rien dc tout ; mais deux jours apres trouve toi, 
ail lever dc ce hero, si magnanime, si peu avide de se 
voiigcr— on ouvre, le voici, la foulc des courtisans 
rcnvironiic, tout le nnonde fixe les yeux sur lui. Sa 
ligurc cst dccoAposec, tons les muscles Je son visage 
soiit en contraction, lout son cnsr^mble est farouche 
e t colere. Uri silence Kincbre regne dans Vassem- 
blee. Le Prince ”11 *a point encore parle, nfiais iV * 
]u omcne dcs rog^rdes sur la groupe : il apper9oit le 
memc oHicicr, qiii deux jours avaiit lui avait pre- 
sente le rapport, Monsieur le Conte, (dit il), ces 
laches conspiraieiirs sOnt ils executes? Leurs com- 
polices sont ils aiix fers ? Les bourreaux out ils donne 
ui! nouvel example a qui voifUrait iiiiiter cc-ax qui 
vculcnt a ma peraonne/^ , 


France, let us thank it for having* given this one ! But stop, 
unfortunate one, your eyes have indeed seen, your ears have 
heard ; believe nothing, but be present a*^ the levee of this hero, 
S<r inagnanimoua*, so little desirous of revenging himself. The — 
doors are opened — Beliold him ! yhe croC5'd oF courtiers sur- 
round him — all fix’thtnr eyes onhim-r-his face is changed— the 
muscles are violentl;^ contracted— bis whole appearance is 
ttet of a ruflSan ; a^death-like silence reigns in the assembly— 
th^,]Prince has not yeLsptjkcn, but he surveys the group': He 
perceives the same officer, tvho, twg days bAfore, had present- - 
ed him the report. Count (said be), are these vile conspi- 
va!lt3|i«:^xecuted ? Are tlieir accomplices in chains ? Have the 
exccwtl^ers given a new example to the iipitators of those 
Tvho aim at idy life r” 
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A distinguisliing feature in Napoleon^s character 
was unnccessafy cruelty; of this the campaign in Mos- 
cow, (of which Labauine‘*s narrative is a true though 
liiglily cc)loured picture), the slaughter o/* the Turks 
ill Eg3^pt, the poisoning of his invalids, ^and the death 
of eveiy one who stood in his way, are sufficient and 
notorious proofs. St Cloud was in general the scene 
of his debaucheries^ The "foUhwing anecdote was 
related by Count Runiford t<f a gentleman of my ac- 
\ff(iainti?ncc, and may be dependetl on as correct ; 
for at the time that it happened. Count Rumford 
was in lodgings on the spot. Napoleon had brought- 
from Paris a beautiful girl belonging to the opera ; 
be had carried her into one of the arbours of the 
garden. Many of the little boys about St Cloud 
were in liabits of climbing up among the trees, whe- 
ther merely as a play, or from curiosity to see the 
Emperor. On leaving tAe arbovir with his favourite, 
Napoleon saw one of these boys perched upon a high 
tree above him. He flew straight to one of the 
gates, and bringing the sent Ih el who was stationed 
there, he pointed out the* boy, exclaiming, « Tir^ 
siir ce b— — la.’^ • The order was executed, and the 
boy never more seen. * * # 

But for no one act did he incur hatred of the 
French in such a degree as for the gmurd^r of the*^ 
Duke. D^’Enghien ; in committing this crime, notona* 
]y the laws of humanity,* but th*e laws of j^ations were 
violated. ' .# 

This branch* of the Roy&l Fkmily was under a fl)- 
pign power. He eould by no means be ettteemed 5^ 

M 3 • . • , , ’ * " 

•» 
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!^ul\joc^ ol Bonapaite, E\cn tbe famil} of Boiki- 
pal to, wlio, (as wo shall pre^-enlly ‘•eo)<ilicl not 
inaiu good qualities, wyie shochtd with this ciiiiK ; 
tht} rcpioached him with it; and Liicien said to 
Jnin, * \bufe voulcz dont nous laiic tiaincr bin la 
daje;* ^ 

I’hc treatmAit ofthePope,of PichegrA, of Georges, 
of Moieau, furiiisluiis with fin Jier instances of his 
cruelty. Bonapaite did his utmost to make the Pa- 
risiaiib believe tliAt !Moieau was connected wCth !'.*• 
chegru in the chnspiracy to establish the Bouibons 
on the tliione. This w'as totally false. But Napo- 
leon, jealous of a rival 4ike Moreau, could not bcai 
that he should live. •Morcau'^s bold and unbinding 
character hastened his downfall, lie alwajs called 
the Oat- bottomed boats, f *Ces coquillcs d© noix f 
and after an excellent dinner which he gave at Paris 
to many of his fellow GeneVaB, in niockeiy of the 
« t EpJ .‘es d’honneiir, fusils d’honiieur,'' &c. which 
Bonaparte at this time distributed ; Moreau siait foi 
his cook, and with muih ceiemony invested him 
with a “ II casserole <rboin5cirr.'‘‘ 

1 here are‘mnny interesting tiai^s of this noble tha- 
ciater, which, jf J had time, 1 should wish to give rny 
readers. Wlicn he had been .condemned to impri- 
sonment /or two yeais, by the expjross orders of Bo- 

j 

^ You w4$h to see us drawn on hurdles to the scaffold ’ 

%> t tiutshflls. 

^ iwords of liouour, gdns of honour 

$iuiceptin of honour ^ 
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n:ipai*te (for the judges found no guilt in the 

impression itiade on the mind of the soldiery, of the 
judges, and of all tlic CQiirt, was such, that they 
seemed insensible to what was going on. Nobody 
was found to remove him from the bar.* He descend- 
ed the stairs of the court, walked down the street 
amid a crowd of admirers; and instead of escaping, 
as he easily migly:, lie called 4 i coach, and ordered 
the coachman to drive lo^he Temple. When ar- 
-drived there, he informed the governor of his sen- . 
tence, and requested its executioif. My readers will, 

I am sufe, be pleased liith a few extracts from the* 
account of Moreau's deabi^^^ven by his friends, M. 
Breton de la Mardnicre and M; Rapatel : 

** Moreau conversait avec i’Empereur Alexandre, 
dont»il n’etait sepafe que le demi longueur d'uil 
cheval. li est probable qu' on apper5ut^ de la, . 
place cc brillant etat major, et que Ton lira 
ail hazard. Moreau fut seul frappe. Un boulet; 
liii fracassa le genou droit et a travers le flanc du 
cheval alia emporter le gros de la jambe gauche* 
Le genereux Alexandre versa des larmes. L^ Co- 
lonel Rapatel pre9!pitait sur sonTjencral. Mo- 


r Iff 

* Moreau was«converjfing with the^Empei^r - 

from whom he was only distant ftaljt a horse's lengths] . ft is , 
likely, that ihef perceived from* the place this briUlatit staff, 
and fired on it at random. Moreau alone #as can- 

non-ball broke his right knee, and passing through 
side, carried of the flesh ot* his fcft leg. The gene.roU$. Alex- 
ander iihe<l tears, Colontl Rapatel rushed towards Moreau, 
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reau poussa iin long soupir ct s'^evanouit. Revenu 
a lui menie, il parle avec le plus grand dUng frold, ct 
dit a Monsieur Kapatcl, “ Jc suis perdu, mon ami, 
inais il est si glorieiix de mourir pour uiie si belle 
cause, et sous'les yeux d’un aussi grand Prince.” Peu 
d’instants apres il dit a TEmpcrcur Alexandre lui 
inomc, “ 11 neH'ous reste que le tronc— inais Ic, 
coeur y esl, et la tet« est a vous,” Il doit souffrir 
des douleurs aigus — il Fernanda une cigarc et se 
mit tranquillement d fumer. < 

‘‘ Mons. Wylic/preinier chiriirgicn de TEmpereur 
" Alexandre, se liata d’amputer la jambe qui etdit la plus 
mal traitee. Pendant cette cruelle operation, Moreau 
• montra ^ peine quelque alteration dans ses traits et ne 
cessa point de fumer la cigarre. L’amputation faite. 
Monsieur Wylie examina la *jambe droite, -'ot la 
trouva dans un tel, ctat qu il nc,.peut se defendre 


who uttered a long* sigh^ and then fainted. Returned to him** 
self^ he spoke with the uttne0tHH>olnes6. He said to Monsieur 
Rapatel^ I am lost^ my friend, but it js so glorious to die for 
such a cause, and» under the eyes of so great a Prince.” A 
few minutes afterwards^ he said to the Ehiperor Alexander 
himself, Nothing cerfiains. Sire, save the trunk ; but the 
heart is there, and the l^ead is your*s.” He must have suffered 
*th«i»most rxcAiciatinjp- pain ; but he called for a segar, and 
quietly began smoking. Wylie, first surgeon to the Km- 
I peror, hastened to amputate^ the limjb, whic^ was most se- 
verely useA* Difring this cruel operation, Moreau scarce 
^shei^ad a tdiange of countenance, and did not cease to Smoke 
*his 'll'he amputation jksrformed, Mr Wylie examined 

the Hahi tcifir. arM found it in such a state, that hc.eould not 
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iruii mouvement dVfFroi. “ Je vous entends,^ dit 
Moreau, “ II faut encore couper ccllc ci oh bien faites 
vito. Ccpendant j’eussc pj^efcre la morU*' 11 vou- 

* lait ccrirc a sa femme. II ccrivnit done d’une main 
assez fernic ces propres expressions. “ Ma chere amie, 
— La bataillc se decide il y a trois jours. — J^ii cu les 
deux jambes emport^cs d’nn boulct^de canon — cc 
coquin dc Bonapar/c est* tonjowrs hcreux. On m’a 

• fait r amputation aussi T>icn 'que possible— ^rarm6e a 

•Jkfte UM mouvement retrograde, oe rt’est pas par revers, 

mais par dccousu ct pour sc raftprocher au Ge- 
neral Bluc4icr. Excuse mon grilibnage. Je t’aime 
el t’embrasse de tout mon coeur. Je charge Hiv 
pa tel de finir/'' ♦ 

lout a riicurc il dit: Je nc suis pas sans 

dangei> jc le sais bi^i, mais si je meurs, si line 
fin prcmatur6e mVpleve a une femme, a une fille 


refrain from expressing his terror. I understand you,’* 
said Moreau, ** you must cut off this one too.— Well, do it 
quickly. — However, I would rather have died.” He want- 
ed to write to his wife ; lani he wrote to her, with a steady 
^hand, these.words M y Dear Fribni),— ^ he battle was 
decided three days* go.— I h^ave had both legs carried off by a 
bullet-^that rascal Bonaparte is alway§ l*cky. They have 
performed the amputatfcn as well as possible. The army 
has made a retrograde movement, but it not oct^asioned by* 
any reverse, but from a manoeiivre,*and in order to approach 
(reneral Blucher.-^Excuse ,my scribbling.— I love you, and I 
embrace you with all my heart. 1 have chafged ^patel to 
finish,**— Immediately after this,, he said, *'1 am not wlthtAit 
danger, I know it well ; but I dfe, if a premature fate hurry 
me from a bjgloveJ wife, and child— from my ebuntry, which 
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anu6e; a mon pays que jc voulais servir mal^re * 
lui iTienie ; n’oublicz pas de dire, ‘^aux Fran9ais 
qiii vons parleront de .moi, quo je meurs avcc le 
regret de n’avoir pas accompli nics projcts. Pour 
afFranchir ma patriedujoug afFreux qul I'opprime 
pour ccrascT Bonaparte, toutes les armes, tons Ics 
moyens etaienl bons, Avec quelle joie yuiirai con- 
sacre le peu de talent que je possedc a la cause do 
rhumanitc ! Mon cociflr appartenoit a la France.’^ 
Vers sept heftres le malade sc trouvant s<.ul 
Monsieur SviniAe lui dit d'une voix afFaiblic — “• Jo 
veux absolunient vous dieter line lottrc.^— Monsieur 
Sviiiine prit la plume on gemissant et tra^a cc pea 
de.lignes sous la dicli^e de Moreau. 

** Sire, — J e descends dafis le tombeau •avec les 
merhes sentiments de respect, ^d’ad miration, et de 

I haye wished to serve in spite of itself ; do not forget lo say 
to the French^ who shall speak of me^ that Idie with the re- 
gret of not having accomplished my projects — To free my 
country from the frightful yoke oppresses her — to crush 
Bonaparte— every species of war, every possible means wer* 
laudable. With what joy would I have^cmsccrated the little 
talent I possess to the cause of humanity ! My heart belong- 
ed to France.** ^ r *' 

^ At seven •o'clock, the sick man findii^ himself alone with 
Mr Svinine, said to hyn/ with a faint voice, I must abso- 
lutely dictate a letter to y^u.** — ^JVIr Svinin^took up the pen, 
and sighing, traced the few following lines dictated by Moreau. 

** sink into the*tomS with the same sentiments of 

respect, admitation, and devotion with which youi: Majesty has 
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\ievotiement que votre Majesty ni’a constamment in- 
spire, (les que eu le bonbeur de in’agprocher de 
votre personne.” 

En pronon 9 ant ces clemiers mots, le malade s’in- 
teroiiipit et ferma les yeux M. Sviinae attcndit, 
croyant que Moreau meditait sur la sbitc dc sa de- 
peche — Vain espoirT-'Morcau n’etait plus/' 

My readers may not have soen the following beau- 
ti/iii dei«ription of the murder of lh6 Due d’Enghien, 
It is by Chateaubriand : Bientot ifn meurtre plus 
fameux coif^sterna le mondc civilise, on croit voir re- 
nuitre les temps dc barbaric du moyen age ; ces scenes 
qu'on lie trouve plus*quc dans l^?s Romans. Ces cata- 
strophes que les guerres civilcs de Tltalie et la po- 
litique dc Machiavel avttient rendus familiers au dela 
des Alpes. L’Etranger quin^etaitpas encore Roi vou 


always inspired me, since I have had the happiness of approach- 
ing your person.” • 

a • 

- In pronouncin^hese last words, the sick ma^ stopped short 
and shut his eyesT^r Svinine wmted. thinking that Moreau 
was deliberating on the sequel of the 4et^i>— Vain hope— * 
Moreau was no more. • ^ 

• Soon a murder more famous affrighted the civiitzed world 
We believed we saw returning the limes of the barbarity 6f 
the middle ages. Such scenes as *we now only find in the 
pages of romance; such catastrophes as the civil wars of 
Italy and the politics of Machiavel had made familiar be- 
yond the Alps.* The strong^, ndt yet a King, wished to 
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lait avoir le corps sanglant d’lm Fraii9ais pour mar- 
che-pied du trone de France. Ft qlicl Fran^ais ? 
Grand Dieu ! Tout fut viole pour conimeltrc ce 
crime. Droit des gens, justice, hinnanite. Le Due 
d'Enghicn estarrelccn pleinc paix, sur iiii bol etran- 
ger. II cst enlevd dii chateau dXXreniboiirgh. 
Lors qu’il avail quittc la France, il otait tiop jenne 
pour le bicn counait»»c. . C’esl dn fond (Puik* cluiisc 
de pohte,* ent re dcrix gois-d’arnie«., (pfil voit pour Li 
premiere fois la terre dc la patric ; et (pfil ti'averso 
piiur mourir les^ champs illiistres par sos ayeux. li 
arrive au milieu de la nuit au donjon de Vincennes. 
A la lueur dcs flambeaux, sous les voutes d'lin pri- 
son, le petit flis du gra.id Condo cst declare coupabic 
d’avoir compare sur des champs de bataillcs— 
Convnincii de ce crime herdditaire, il est viussitot 


liavc the bloody corpse of a Frenchman as a stepping-stone 
to the throne of France. And what Frenchman? Ohi 
Great God ! All was violated to accomplish this crime. The 
rights of nations ; justice; humanity — The Duke d'Enghein is 
arrested in time of peace on a sUan^e soil. He is carried off 
from the Caslle'of Offenhurgh! 

When he had quitted F ranee ^le was too young to be ac- 
quainted with it.t ft is from a po&t-carriage^ and from be- 
tween two armed gu^trds that, for the first time, he sees the 
sail of his cdtintiy ;^and that he crosses, only to die, the illus- 
trious fields of his ancesfors. He arrives, in the middle of 
the !il gl4ir> at the prison of VincennaS!. By die light of a flam- 
beaUjfflPu undef the vaults of a prison, the grandchild of the 
g^^Tonde is found guUly of having appeared on the field of 
Convicted of this hereditary crime, be is immediately 
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condamne, En vain ii demande a parlor a Bona- 
parte,— (Oh shnplicite, aussi U>iichant q‘*hcroiquc,) 
le brave jeune homme etait un do plus {^raridu ad- 
iniratcurs de son meurtrici*. llne))oinait conge- 
voir qii’iin capitaino voidiit assassanict" un soldat- 
Eiicorc tout oxtcnue do faini ot do fatigue, on lo fait 
dcscendre dans les lavins du cliatcan, 11 y tioiivc 
unc fosse iiouvelloniont orcu^oo. On le depfaidlo de 

^ -I • * ^ ^ 

son habit-t lui attache Li poitrine unc lainpe 
» ^)ur I’apper^ovoir dans le*- tonebr<»->» et pour bicn diri- 
ocr la baile an occur. 11 %eul donner sa inontre a ocs 
bouncauv, et les prie de tiaosincttre cette dcinicre 
maniiie dc son soiuenir a cos amis; on rmsultc par 
dos paroles gros'sicrcs. On c^mnianl^j Ic feu. T^e 
Due d’En^liicn toinbo, sans temoins, sans conso- 
lation an milieu de ‘•a patiic; A quelques lieiix de 
Chantilly ; a quelques pas de ces vieux arbres, sous 


condemned. In rain docs he demand to speak to Bonapaite : 
—(Oh simplicity, as touching ijs it is heroic,) the hrave 
young man was one of the greatest admirers of his murderer. 
He could not concehe that an officer should jrish to murder 
a sTiTdl^l. i^ffltftusted with hunger and fatigue, they make 
lum descend into the ravines'of the castjp; — ^he there beholds 
a ditch newly dug : — he takes off his qlothes ; they attach to 
his breast a lamp to distinguish him in t& dark, apd to direct^ 
the hall to his heart, lie wishes to gi^e his Cratch to bis execu- 
tioners, and begs t>^cm to transmit this last mark of his regal d 
to his friends. They insult^him in gross langujage ; they giv'c 
the Older to fire;— the Duke d'Enghien falls without wit- 
nesses— with ou& cons<ilation,-*-in heart of his country, at 

some leagues fiom Chantilly ; a few paces from ♦hose ancicni 
VOb, II.* * 
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ieS'quels* le Saint Louis rondait la justice u sujel'^ ^ 
dans le prison ou Monsieur le Prim e Sut renlernie, 
le jeunc, le beau, le ln;avc, le petit tils du vain- 
queur dc Rocroy, mcurt comme serait mort le Grand 
Condc, et commc ne mourra pas son assassin. Sou 
corps est entcrre furtiveincnt ; ct Bossuet nc ren- 
aitra pas pour {i»arler sur ces ccndres/' 

My readers may have heard the little Troubadour 
song, beginning, un Troubadour Beanials.” Tlic 
following verses wfcre added to it on the deatlifof tliu^ 
Due d’Enghien : * 

Toujours de nouveaux forfait'^ 

La Franft est de&lionoree, 

Des scelerats a jamais, 

A Popprobre sent livrfc‘S ; 

Louis, — his du bon Hen 
Fat immol€ dans Paris. 

Antoinette — Elizabeth 
Son triste sort partagen^nt, 

f. c 


trees under which St Louis admin^lered justice to his sub** 
j^cts:**ln 4lie prised where Monsieur was confined, the 
young, the beautfful, the brave, the grandson of the con-* 
queror of Rocroy dies* as ^ould have died^he Great Conde; 
—as his murderer will never dfe;— his body is burie<i by 
stealth, and no Bossuet will arise to speak over his ashes/* 

* This beautiful little so%, b6th in the original, and in this 
continuation^ much too simple td admit of tran^latiom 
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tJn faible enfant restait,-— 

Lcs mon^stres I’emprisonnerent, — 

Ilelas .* tous lc« fils d* Henri 
Sont immoles dans Paris ! 

Aux bourreaux dc rnon pays 
II manqaait encore un crime, ' 

Ces feroccs ei\nemis* . » 

De i^sin marquent Icur v^time, 

D'Enghifii le fils d'Henri • 

Mcuri aiix portes mcme dc PawV. 

1 

Diou dos ficU'les Chretiens, 

J'osc invoquer.ta puissanqe, 

Ilonips nos indignes liens, 
ilends Ic bonheur^u la France ; 

Et quo les enfans d' Henri 
llcgncnt encore dans Paris. 

T am impatient to Unisli tlie character of Na- 
poleon, and to get upon sonic other more agree- 
able subject. 1 shall end by giving an account of 
his last appearance in ’ France, as related to me 
TriS l' fi-Sect of Aix, who accompanied him 
on his way from Aix. to the cf>a »t.— After pass- 
ing Montlcment, tin? public feclkig began to burst 
forth against him. The spirit of'»the Provcn^als^ 
could not be restrained. In every village was dis- 
played th(r while cocktidc, and the flcMr de Us. In 
one, the villagers were employed at the moment of 
tiis jiassing iii hangingbim in elBixy ; at another they 
‘’Oinpelied »hiin to call out Vive le liqi, and he 

.. . j -i 



4>bcv<*fl them, ■while his attendants refused# I'ur 
a part of the way he was forced to mount a little 
poney in the dress of ‘an Austrian officer. Ar- 
rived at tilt' village of La Calade, the following 
extraordinary^ scene passed at the inn — It was also 
related to me*by our banker, who had it from tho 
hostess herself: The landlord was called for, and 
a little mean-looking figure in pfain cIothj$‘: witli a 
travelling-cap, and loose blue jiantaloons, ask^d likri 
if he could have dinner for twenty persons who 
were coming, Yes, (said the landlord), if you lake 
wiifit fhre 1 have; but 1 trust it is not for that co- 
ijidn the Emperor, whc^^ii we expept soon here.’’ “No, 
(said the little man)? it is only for a part of his suite. 
—Bring here some wine, and let the people be 
well served when they arrive."’ Presently the land- 
lady entered with the wine, a fine, bold Proven 9 a], 
and a decided royalist, as all the Provencals now 
are* “ Ecoutez, bonne femme, (said the little man), 
vous attendez rEmperevr ii’cst pas ^ Oui, Mon- 
sieur, j’espere qiic nous le vevro^is T “ Eh bien, bonne 
femme, vouyautres que dites vous dc rEinperenv.?’?, 
‘ Qu’il est un grand coquin.\“ Eh ! nTa bonne femme, 
et vous inemc Vpie dItes vous ?"' ‘ Monsieur, voulcz 


* « Well, lay good womafi ; — Yo« expect fhe Emperor, don’t 
you ' Yes, Sir ; 1 hope we shall have a sight of him/ “ Well, 
iny good woman, what ypu folks say of the Emperor ? 
That he is a great villain. Elh, my good woman ; and what 
do yoi^pui|?elf say 'd* ^ Shall I tell you frankly^ Sir, what I 
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3* vous qiie je vous <Hsc franchment cc que je pense : 
Si j'^etais le cafjitaine dii vaisseau, je ne Tembarquc- 
rai quo pour le xioyer/'^ 

Tlic stranger said nothrng. After an hour or 
two, the landlord asked his wife if she would like 
to see Bonaparte, for that he was arrivAl. She was 
all anxiety to see him. He took her^p stairs, and 
pointed to the little man -in the travelling cap. The 
, surprise »i^hc woman may conceived. The Em» 
perbr made her approach, and said to her she was 
a good woman ; but that there w<jre many things 
told of Bonaparte which were not true. 

I shall continue the Sub- Prefect's narrative in nis 
ow n words : — ** * l*cs Commi^saires, en arrivant a 
Calade, le trouvoient la t^te appuyee sur les deux 
mains, tjt le visage bnigne de larmes. II leur dit 
qu’oix en voulait decidement d sa vie ; que la niai- 
tresse de Tauberge, qui ne Tavait pas rcconnu lui 
avait declare que f Empercur etait detestd comme un 
scelerat, ct qifon ne Fembarquerait que pour le noyer. 
II ne voulait rieri manger iii hoire quelque instances 

• 

think ?— If I were the captaia of the ship, I would only take ' 
him on board to drown him.* # 

The Commissaries, on arriving at Calihle, found him wifh 
his head' leaning on his two hands, and his face%atheU In * 
tears. He told them that people deculediy aimed at his life ; 
and that the mistrcls of the inn, ^ho had not known him, 
had told him that the Emperor was detested as n rascal, and 
that they would ^nly embark ^im to drown him. He woul^ 
eat or drink nothing^ however pressed to it ; and though he 
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qu'on lui fjf, ct quoiqu’il dut ett’c rassurC* par iVx- 
amplc de ceux qui etaiont a table ayec lui. 11 fit 
vcnir tie lu voiturc dii pain et de Teau cju^l prit avec 
avidite. On attendait la nuit pour continuer la route ; 
on n’etait qu’ a deux lieues d’Aix. La population 
de cette ville n’eut pas ete aussi facile a conteiiir 
que cclle de* ^villages ou on avait deja couru tant de 
peiils. Monsieur, je Sou>»-Prefet, prenant avee lui 
le Lieutenant dcs gej;id\armes, et six /,^^^d\irines, 
sc niit cn route rers la Calade, La nuit e^'lit ob- 
sc lire, et le ten>ps froid ; cette double circon stance 
protegca Napoleon bcaucou}> niieux (jvk' n’aurait 
fait la plus forte escorto. Mous. le Sous-Prefet et 
la gciururmerie renrontrorenf le cortege pen d''in- 
itanls apres avoir quittc la Calade, et la suivoiont 
jusqu’ a ce qu’ils arriverent aux portes d’Aix a deux 
lieurcs du matin. Apres avoir change le& chevaiix. 


might have been assured by tlie example of those ^vho were 
at table with him. He made them bring him some bicad 
and water from his carriage, which he eat with avidity. 
They waited for night to continbe fhe journey ; they were on- 
ly two leagues from Aix. The populace jpf tLr.lUriW* .n wtuild 
not have been so easily constrained, as in tlic other towns, 
w'here he had alrlatiy run such risks. The Sub- Prefect, tak- 
ing witVi him the Lieutenant and six of the gens-d'armes, rode 
^towards tfaladc, 4 The night was daik, ^uid the weather very 
cold ; which double Tii rums tance proteetje*! Naiioleoii much 
better than would have iTeen eiferted by the strongest escort. 
The Sub-Piefect and the guards met his suite a lew instants 
ifrtcr they had quitted Ca|pdc,«aiid followed him till he aniv- 
ad at the gates of Aix^ at two ki the morning. After having 
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Bonaparte continuant sa route, passa sous les murs 
de la villc, jiu milieu des cris repett^s de Vive le 
Roi,” cjue fircnt entendre les habitants accourus sur 
ies reinparts. II arriva a la limite du departement 
a une aubcrge appellee Ja grande Pagere, ce fut Id 
qu’il s'^arreta pour dejeuner. Le General Bertrand 
proposa d Mons. le Sous-Preftt de 7«ionter, avant que 
de partir, dans la chambre dqp Commissaires ou tout 
le etait a dejeuner., II y avoit dix ou douzes 

• personnes. Napoleon etait du nombre ; il avait son 
costume d^officier Autrichien, et* une casque sur la 
tete. Voyant le Sous-Pref6t en habit d’auditeur, iK 
lui dit, “ Vous ne nfauriez pas reconnu sons ce cos- 
tume? Ce son^ ces Mes^Jeurs qui me Tout fait 
prendre, le jugeant necessaire a ma surety. Xaurais 
pu aiioir une escort?? de trois mille homines, qui j’ai 


changed horses, Bonaparte continuing his route, passed un<« 
der the walls of the town, amid the reiterated cries of “ Long 
live the King/' which were shouted forth by the Inhabitants 
assembled on the ranlpafts. Arrived at the limits of the De-* 

^t an inn called the Great Pageri^, he stopped there 
for breakfast. General B<^^trand proposed to the Sub-Prefect 
to ascend to the room of the Commi^jj^ies, where all were at 
breakfast before his tfeparture. Hercf were ten or twelve per^J 
sens. Kapoleoifwas of the number; J?e has'^is dress an 
Austrian ofiicer, and a helmet oh his bead. Seeing the Sub- 
Prefect in his iouncilJoj-'s habit^ he said to him, ** You would 
nokhavc known me in this dress ; it is tiSese gentlemen wJio 
jTie take it, thinking it necessary to ensure mj 
•afet^ I could have bad an escort of 3000 men, which I re- 
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refuse, prefcrant de me fier a la 1<k.iuIc Fi.m^alsc. 
Je n'^ai pas en a me plaiiitlrc do cotU confiancc dopuis 
I'outaiiibleau 'jiisqu’ a A\ignon; inais dcjmis cctfe 
ville jiisqif ici j’ai ole insulte, — -yai couni bion de 
dangers. LesiPro\en 9 aux se dislionncrcnt. Dopuis 
qui jo sills cn LVance je ii’ai pas eu un bon batlaillon 
de Piuven^caux ^oiis mes oidros. IK ne sont boiis 
quo pour crier. LeS CSascona sont laiifaions, maK 
ail nioins ils sont bra\es.'* Sur cos pari)les^ 'lu dos 
convives, qni ctait sans doiit Gascon, tira son jaboi 
e{ dit en liant, ‘‘ Cela fait plaKir.” 

Bonaparte continuant a s’addrcsscr au Suus-Pre- 
fet, lui dit, “ Que faille Prefet?” ‘ 11 est parti a la j>re- 
inierenouvelle du cliangemcjit mjivojiu a Palis/ Et 
sa femme ^ Elle etait paitie plntot/ — “ Elle avail 
done prit Ic devan t Paie Ton bic’i les octrois >'t Ics 


fused, preferring to trust myself to Fiench honour. I have 
not had reason to romplain of that confiderice fiotn Fountain* 
bleau to Aiignon ; but between chat town and thlb, I have been 
insulted, and have been in great dar^gei'^ The Pioveiicals dt'- 
grade themselves. ■ Since I have been in France. 
had a good icgiment of Frovcritals^ under my oiders. They 
aie good for nothing hut to make a noise. The CJascons aie 
boasters, but at least thiy are brave/'— At these words, one of 
'thetjiarty, wbc? no doubt was a Gascon, puKed out Ins ishirt 
ruffle, and said, that's plcif^ant.*’ Bonaparte cozitiniiing to 
address himself to the Sub*PPefcct, s^id to iXin, " What is 
tlie Prefect about * He left this at the first new** of the 
f,hang« which had hnppc ned at Paris.* And his v^jfe Vjj/ttho 
had left it before.* .She thoij1ook*thc *t;*rt ? Do the people 
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droits reinus Pas un sou/ — Y-a-t-il beaucoup 
cl’ Anglais a Marseilles Ici Mons. le Sous-Prefct 
-raconta a Bonaparte tout ce»qui s’etait passe naguere 
dans ce port, et avcc quels transports 90 avait ac- 
cueilii les Anglais. Bonaparte qui 11^ prenait pas 
grand plaisir a cc re9it y mit fin en disant an Sous- 
iVcfet, Dites a vos Proven ^aux que rEinpereur 
rst bT»gL4J^contentS[reux.'^ • * 

Arrive aBouilledon, il se 5 ’enferma dans un apart- 
ment avec sasoeur ( Pauline Borgbesc) — Dcs sentinels 
fureiit places a la porte. Cependant Jes dames arrivccs 
dans un galerie qui conimuniquait avec cette chambre, 
y trouverent un militaire en uniform d’officier Autri- 
chien, qui leur dit, desirSi vous voir Mesdames?’* 

‘ Nous voiulrions voi^ Napoleon/ Mais ce^st moi, 
Mesdames.” Ces dames le regardant lui dirent en ri^ 


pay the revenue and the droits reunis ^ Not a halfpenny,'— 
Are there many English at Marseilles ?” Here the Sub-Pre- 
fect related all that had iatt^y passed in that port, and with 
-i. transports they had received the EnglifiJ?, Bonaparte, 
who did not take much pleasure in such a recital, put an end 
to it, by saying to the Sub-Prefect, ^^vTell your Provencals 
that the Emperor is very ill pleased 

Arrived at Bouill^don, he shut himself up in an apartmentg 
with his sister (Pauline Borghese)->'SentirteJs were placed at 
the door. Notwithstanding whichj some ladies arriving at the 
gallery, which communicated with that rootY>^ beheld there an ’ 
oiliccr in Austrian uniform, who said to them, ** Ladies, wjiat 
do you wish lo*eee ?" ^ We wish to see Napoleon/ But that's 
inyself/' TJie ladies, looking at liun, said, smiling, ‘ Y ou are 
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ant, * Vous plaisantez. Monsieur ; ce n’est pas vous qui 
etrs Napoleou.*^ * • Je vous asiiuic, Mosd&mes, cc’st inoi. 
Vous vous imaginez done quo Napoleon avail Pair 
plus mechant. NVst pas qu’oii dit que jc suis un sce- 
lerat, un brigand ?” Lcs dames n’curoiit garde de 
dementir. Bonaparte ne voulaiit pas trop les presser 
sur ce })oiiit Uetourna le conversation. Mais tou- 
jours occupc Je sa premiere idee, y rcviiU brr que- 
ment : ‘‘ Convenez en •Mesdanies, leur dft il, mqjn- 
tenant que la Fortune nVest coiitraire, on Jit*q»u*je 
suis un coquin, iin sceierat, un brigand. Mais savez 
vous ce que e’est quo tout cola? J’ai voulu inettic 
la Fjiiuce ail dcssus dc I’Awgleteire, ct j'tii cchoui} 
dans ce proj^t#’’ ' 


joking’, Sii ; you arc not Napoleon.* ** I assure you, ladies, it 
Is I.— What !— -You thought Napoleon must have a more 
v^icked appearance. Don*t they say that 1 am a wretch, a 
rascal?** — Tlie ladies did not care to undeceive him. Bona* 
paite, not wishing to press Ijieu’ haid on this subject, turned 
the conversation.— But always occuj^cd vdth his first idea, he 
icturncd to it immediately.—^^ Acknowledge, at least, ladie^, 
that now, when Fortune is against me, they say that I am a 
wretch, a miscreant, ;^nd a marauder. But do you know tlie 
meaning of all this I wished to tqgke France superioi to 
England, any I have failed in this nroiect.** 


CHAPTER IV. 


STATE OF FRANCE UNDER NAPOLEON- 
CONTINUED. 

AGJklCVLTVHM. 


To one unacquainted with the present division of 
society, and the condition of each of its branches in 
France; to one who* had only cast his eye, in tra* 
veiling, over the immense tracks of cultivated land, 
with scarcely an acre of waste to diversify the scene, 
and who had permitted first imjjiftssions to influ- 
ence his judgment, it might appear, that in agri-^» . 
culture, France far excelled #very other country in 
the world. In England, we* have immense tracks ^ 
of coqimon in many of the counties ; — in Scotland, 
we have our barren hills,* oup mosses, and moors 
In Amerig^ the cultivation bears but a small pro- 



> .pujLiuii lu LUC' wim&j tijc swampSj fuul the IbrcstN* 
Incur beautiful pi'ovinces Jn ibc East Indies, tlie 
cultivatibn^urm^ but a speck in the wide extent of 
conimoi^^^^% and jungle. Why sJiould 

sjJcctnHW -hould 

wear- a' '^HviUiiina! 
is torn mJ ; iaction^ and 
its cjicrgics fettered hv tyranny* ? Tl%‘rja are many 
-who maintain ^hat this stal’^T' of’ the cbj.V.c/y is the 
]iap|nvqH^ct^.df t!ic, Evolution; but it will, I e^on- 
, tliat tliongh cer- 

t OicVgrcat eljange, it is far 
‘’bne. We suniy would not 
jti’pii^^ee it a JK^ of UniigSy where the in- 

of th(^ cominunil^^ wxav 

sficrificeci tP' welfare of the |v?asantry'^ 

^die j>C 2 :|pahtry^ 'no.*4oubt, when llicir rights are 
prese rj ^ t to « j|i eiUj y . a^' \ll ity are the most nunreifi^Ujlj^ 

^jh^'oT tail t .-i^eni 

W^%hit^i?youn|(f,, byM|f^’sujjeri 

ficiab or.viewpd witlj contempt by the yllin, they 
,wilhbe placed, by4ho«‘e jiulge of tilings not bv ■ 
ihdr oxternai appeai‘ance, but by their intriftsic’ 
wonh, ^as the mbit useful class of jpaankind ; t^pir '^'^ 
occupations cVinduc^ not only to the prosperity, 
but to the very existence of socioty ; tlieir Jifp 
^ one unvariedeotffsc ofhardyexerlion and perseVbi- 
^Viit^doil. The vij^nt^ of their vQuth is. exhausted bv u '! 
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■ . ^ labour, and wli.itaro ibo conv>1 and hop ^ < 

lIk'U’ a^e. Sickness may d< tlu ni <»! the oj) 

poitunif^ of providiii'jf i\\t- i< ist ‘-tjpply lor t)ic de 
cliniii^ of life, a»»(l th<* «looi iv f onrnyaiKa. 

‘‘ of a v\(jrK-hous^, or the >caiUy pktanVe ol j>iro 
'• cilia! help, air their on!\ icsoiirces. 1^3^ th^o* coii 
deion may be C'.liinatfd tlie ri'at jj»i*ns])Ci 1I' ol 
e(jii^iti \ : the le.d opirlence ;tr<'n£»th, aiei -t'c n 
I 't\ pnhlic are propoftinmt to tlie conifoj 

lhf\ ciijO}, and then u’ t'ihedncss is a fit 
H^dKih ( f (> hi/d adnihi' > 

1 l).o e <)uottd tin pas^a^o at hai^th, in oidei 
that I "hew that I'lancc supplies its m (hi 

case, us HI main oth,ci , \Mtb 'a, \\ido5oHcep()on fron 
tho^'C yu neial ) uh - in puliMcs^lut'hMime and o\ 
pcneiK i‘,^l*nd lon^ saiXlion(?!i||||^^c in' will 
look at the stale ol lh< jHasaiitr^ljl^hat tountry < 
aljiudlm^ a criteuon ol the situtation of nn)^ othe 
4ifbiaiici» uj the coinmunil}. It did not irmain con 
ccahdiroin the <kH[) ami jicnetrutiiig ('}e of Ka 
^])oleon, tlial il the pcasaiCay of a country \\ei( 
.siippoited, and then 4or\dilion improved, any' ro 
\V)iuJit>ii iiiJulit be odttted ; any measure, hou 
evti tyiannical, punidet} it did not touch them 
^iiieht be executed with ease, Forythc sake ol* tlu 
peasantry, uc shall pen eivc that the \x*ouhyiry, t\u 
laiineis, the bouigeoisC, the nobility^, were all allow 
1(1 to dwindh nto msi^inlic’mce. Ills loading 
^pi inciple was never to interfere vyith their properties 
howtwii they may have been obtained ; and he in 
vaiiably found, that ifjicniutted to enjoy these, flu ' 
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ralnily submitted to taxation, furnished reci mta for lu- 
conscription, and supported liim in eyory measure. 

In tracing the causes ^iid etFects of (lie vaiious 
1 evolutions which take' place among civilized nations, 
political wn|ers have paid too little attention to the 
effects of property. France at present aliortls us 
an interestingp field for investigation on thn interest- 
ing question ; but tjie narrow limits of our woak ^\ill 
not admit of our indulging in such s^^etliiations. 
VVe cannot, however, avoid remarking by the \vi\y, 
that the facility^f effecting a revolution in the go- 
vernment of France, so often shewn of late? has arisen, 
in a great measure, from this state of the prc»perty of 
the peasantry. IJnd^r the revf»lution they gained 
this property, and they respected and supported the 
revolutionists. Napolbon, tlieir property was 

respected, and they bore with him, nay, they loved 
luni. Louis commenced by encouraging them in 
the idea that their rights would be respected, and 
they remained quiet : — ^liis Ministers coininenccd 
their plans of restoring to the noblesse their estates, 
and the King immediately lost the affections of the 
peasantry.* They welcomed Napoleon a st;coiK.i 
time, because they knew Ijis principle^ : They have 
again welcom^ their King, because they are led M 
^ suppose^ that experience has changed the views of 
his Ministers T — buU they suspect liiin, and on the 
first symptom of another chaiigt> they will join in 
his expulsicfU. 

• The npj^iiity, Uie gr^at landed proprietors, llie 
the lesser farmers, ail the intermediate 
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ranks who might oppose a check to the power of a ty- 
rannical prince^ are nearly an iflhilated. The property 
of these classes, but morc^articularly of the nobility, 
has been subdivided and distributed among the pea- 
sants ; become their own, it has, noj doubt, been 
much better managed, for it is their immediate in- 
terest that not an acre of waste grohnd should rc- 
main-l^ They till It. with their o^n hands, and, with- 
out^ any intermediate agentsf they draw the profits. 
•T;ands*t]ius managed must, of course, be found in a 
very difierent state from those whose actual pro- 
prietor is *j)erhaps never on the spot, who manage** 
through stewards, bailills, and otlier agents, and 
whose rank prevents the posi^bility of his assisting, 
or even superintending, the labour of his peasantry. 

Haviilg shewn the causes of the present appear- 
ance of France, we 4nust describe the effects, by pre- 
senting to our readers the picture which was every 
where before our eyes in traversing the country. 
The improvement in agriculture, or to speak literal- 
ly, in the method hf tilling*the soil, is by no mean^ 
great. The description 5f the methods pursued, and 
of tlie routine of crops, given by Arthur Young, 
corresponds ver^^ exactly with wdiat we saw. It ma}' 
be observed, however, that the pitfugliing is rathei 
more neat, and 4;he harrowing mojc regftlar. To 
an English eye both of these iDperations would ap- 
pear most superficial ; •but it &iight to be considered, 
that here nature does almost every thing, little la- 
hour is uecesSary, and in •many parts of the counliy 
manure is pever used : but the defect ii>llic quality 
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of tlio cultivation is somewhat compensated by the 
quantity* Scarce an llcre of land which would pro- 
mise to reward the cult»vathr will be found untilled. 
Tlie plains^ arc covered with grain, and the most 
barren hills are formed into vineyards. And it will 
generally be found, that the finest grapes are the 
produce of the most dry, stpney, and seemingly bar- 
ren liills. It is in fhis extension of the 
that we trace the imprrfvoment ; but llier^ must ylso 
. be sonic cuiisideraljle change for the better, though* 
not in the same degree, in the method of cultivation, 
which is demonstrated by the fact, that a consi- 
derable rise has taken place in the rent and price of 
In many places, it has "doubled wltliin the 
faj't twenty-five years; an agient now selling for 
1000 francs, which was tbrmerly sold for 506 . 

It is, however, extraordinary, that these improve- 
ments have, as yet, only shewn their influence in the 
dress of ilie peasantry, and no where in the comfort 
or neatness of their houses. Between Calais and 
Paris, their houses are better than w’c found them 
afterwards on our way to tlie south. In that direc- 
tion, also, they were almost invariably w^ll clothed, 
having over their ether clothes (and not as a substitute 
for a coat) a sort^f blue linen frcck, which had an ap- 
'{learance 8f attention to dress, not to be seen in other 
parts of the country, lor the peasantijy in most other 
• parts, though neaf ly clothed, jircsented, in the 
vtyuety of their habits and costumes, a very novel 
spectacle. The large tails,*which give" them so mi- 
litary an appearance, and impress us wbh the idea 



• that they have marched^ are by no means a px’oof 
of this circumstence ; for we were informed, tliat the 
first thing done in most ^nstances, was *to deprive 
the conscripts of their superabundant hair. But the 
long tail and die cocked hat, are worn ih imitation 
of the higher orders of old time. It is indeed a 
sight of the most amusing kind to th% English eye, 
to beljjild a French peasant at l)is work, in velvet 
.coat arid breeches, powdered hair, and a cocked hat* 
Pyt"w<\do not mean to give thiS' a« the usual dress 
of the peasants, although we have* frequently met 
with it. Ti^jir dress is very often as plain, ne^t, and . 
sufficient, as their houses are the reverse. 

In Picardy, the lijxuriant ft^iit-trees which sur- 
round the cottages and houses, give an appear- 
ance of cymfort, whicl}?is not borne out by the ac- 
tual state of the houses on a nearer inspection. 
Near Laon, and towards the frontiers of French 
Flanders, the condition of the peasantry appeared 
exceedingly comfortable. Their dress was very neat, 
and their houses ii|uch moce substantial, and, in 
some parts, ornament %wa^ added to strength. In 
this district, the people had tlie advantage of being 
employed in the linen iqanufacture- in their own 
houses, besides their ordinary agricultural occupa- 
tions ; and their condition reminded us of thp effects 
of this intermixture of occupatipns jfl-esented by a 
view of CJydefcdalie in Scotland,aor of the West Rid- 
ing of Yorkshire. • 

Towards *Fqptainbleau, ^and to the east bf Paris,* 
on the road of Soissona, the peasantry inhabit the 
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old villages, or rather little towns, and no cottages 
ai e to be seen on the lands. No garcjfens are attach- 
ed to the houses in these ^owns. The houses have 
there an appearance of age, want of repair, and a 
complete stt^griation of commerce. And even the 
peasantry there seemed considerably reduced, but 
they were always well dressed, and by no means an- 
swered Arthur Young’s ‘description. Stilly their 
houses denoted greatc. want of comfort,.; little 
furniture was to ‘bo seen, and that either of t»3ie ‘vc^'y 
coarsest kind, Ar of the gaudy and gilded descrip- 
tion, which shewed whence it came. Tke intermix- 
ture is hideous. In these parts of the country above 
named, the food oftect consisted of bread and pork, 
and was better than what we found in tlie south. 
But even here, the small «u6ibcr of pigs,^ the poor 
flocks of sheep, and, indeed,, the absence of any 
species of pasture for cattle, demonstrated that there 
was not a general or extensive consumption of animal 
food or the produce of the dairy. 

The little demand for biitcl^er meat, or the pro- 
duce of pasture, is probr-blj, as Arthur Young has 
hinted, ofte great cause of the continuance of the fal- 
low system of l^usbandry France; for where there 
is no consupi^ion of these articles, it is impossible 
that a i^roper rotation of crops c^n be inti oduced. 

In noticing th^ cn uses of the decided improvement 
in the condition of ^he petjsantry,*! may observe in 
passing, tfiat.the great consumption of* huinan life, 
^during the revolution, apd n^ore particularly under 
Nanoleon's conscription, must have considerably 
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bettered tlie condition of those who remained, and 
ho were able for work, by increasing the price of 
labour. * ^ * 

The industry of th^peaSants in every part of the 
country, cannot be sufliciently praisceV— it is as re^ 
markable as the apathy and idlcnesS of tradesmen 
and artificers. Every corner of soil is by tliem 
turned to account, awd where they have gardens, 
thej .ire kept \dry neat. * The defects in the culti- 
^ vMign arise, therefore, from the ^goodness of the cli- 
mate, the ignorance or poverty o^the cultivators, or 
of invetej'ate prejudice. 

We must now say a few words with regard to rhe 
state of agriculture and thejeondition of the peasan- 
try between Paris and Aix, and more especially in the 
south ^f France. Hi?rc also every acre of land is turn- 
ed to good account, but the method of tilling the land 
is very del’cetive. * The improvements in agriculture, 
in modern times, will be found to owe their origin to 
men of capital, souie education, and of lib'eral ideas, 
and such men a^'e imt to be found here. The pre- 
judices and the poverty of their ancestors, have not 
ceased to have their effects in the present generation, 
in retarding the improvement in the tillage, and in 
the farm instruments. They ai\?, in^this respect, at 
least a century behind us. Frofn the small sub-di- ^ 
visions in maify parts of the coiUNtry, each family* is 
enabled to t^ll its own little portion with the spade; 
and where the divisions are larger, and ploughs 
used, the^ will invariably be fdund rude, cltynsy, 
enormous masses of wopd and iron, weak from. 
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the iinskilfuliiess of the workmanship, coiitiiuiiiig 
from father to son witliout im]irov€ment, because 
, improvement ‘would not only injure their purses, but 
give tt deadly wound to fhat Vespect and veneration 
which the 3 ' h&ve for the good old ways of their an- 
cestors. 7'liere is endless variety in the slinpe and 
size of the Frepch plough; -but amid the innume- 
rable kinds of them, | never* had the good forteuie 
to meet one good or sufficient instrument. 

The use of machinery in the farm-stead -is, uil- , 
known, and grain,, as of old, is very generally trod- 
, den by oxen, sometimes on the sides of -the high 
roads, and winnowed by the breath of Heaven. 

In the south of FranQ^, we met with much more 
regular enclosure than around Paris ; but even here, 
little attention is bestowed in kl»eping the fences in 
repair. Hedges are, however, less necessary in the 
south than elsewhere ; for there is a complete want of 
live stock of every description, and no attention paid 
to the -breeding of it. This want does not strike the 
traveller immediately, because he fij^ds butcher meat 
pretty good in the small to^is ; excellent in the 
larger cities, .and cheap everywhere. But he will 
find, that France is, in this ^respect, much in the 
same state with In^ia. Animal food is cheap, be- 
cause the ejmsumption is very limited. In France, 
but more, particiflurly jn the south,* I should say 
that not one-sixth of butcher meal is consumed 
Uy each man oivw'pman which would be requisite in 
England. Bread, wine, fruit, garlic, oniqps and oil, 
witlf occasionallv a small t3ortioii of animal food* 
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form the diet of the lower orders ; and among the 
higher ranks, 'the method of cooking makes a little 
. meat go a grcfit way. 'jpiic ‘ynmenhc joints of beef 
and mutton, to vvhiclj we are accustomed England, 
were long the wonder of the French ; »hi\t latterly, 
they have begun to intro(luco (among what they hii- 
nionrously term pliUg dc jeshtemee) th^sc formidable 
tlislu? , • • * 

Excoptiifg in the larger tolt-ns, butcher meat, par- 
•trcularfy beef and mutton, are generally ill fed. In 
the part of the south, where we were resident during 
the winter, the beef was procured from Ivyons, a 
distance of above 200 miles. In the south, tlie breed 
of cattle of every flescriptioii* is small and stinted, 
and iinlet^s when })an^:>ercd up for the market, they 
arc gcncTally very poor and ill fed The traveller is 
everywhere struck with the difference between the 
Englisli and French horses, cows, pigs, sheep, &c. 
and ip more than the half of France, .he will finely for 
the reasons formerly assigned, an almost total want 
of attention to tm?se usefid animals among the 
farmers. At Aix, A\^ie^e we were situated, there 
was only one cow to be found. Our milk was 
supplied by goats and %hecp ; an*l all the butter 
consumed there, exoepting a very small quantity 
made from goal»'’s milk, w^as also^ brought from • 
Lyons. It need scarcely be addcKl, that this butter 
was very bad. This want is* not so much felt in 
Provence; because, for their cookery, pastry, &c, 
they use olive* oil, which, • when fresh, is very plea- 
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sant ; and the French do not, as we do, use much 
butter with »their bread. 

The want of barns, jJiedSs^ granaries, and all other 
jfarm buildy^gs, is very conspicuous in the south. 
The dairy there universally neglected, and milk 
can only be had early in the morning, and then in 
very small quantity ; nay, the traveller may often 
journey a hundred rfiiles'in the south of FrancpX.vilh- 
out being able to proefare milk at all ; this we gur- 
selves experienced. The qye is nowhere deiighteVl* 
. with the sight ol:' rich and flourishing farm-steads, 
nor do the abundant harvests of France* make any 
shew in regular farm-yards. All the wealth of the 
peasantry is concealedT. Each fdmily hides the pro- 
duce of their little estate witjiin their hotisc. An 
exhibition of their happy condition would expose 
them to immediate spoliation ftrom the tax-ofiicers. 
In our own happy country, the rich farm-yard, tlie 
comfortable dwelling-house of the farmer, aqd the 
neat smiling cottage of the labourer, call down on the 
possessors only the applause and^pprobation of his 
landlord, of his neighboursj and of straiigei s. lljey 
raise him in the general opinion. In France, tJicy 
would prove his ruin. 

To conclude’* these few obsorvations on the state 
•^of agriculture,^ I may remark, « that tlie revolu- 
tion has certainly tended greatly to ^promote the ex- 
tension of thj cultivatfon, by^ throwing the property 
o|'*tbe lands into the hands of the peasantry, who are 
the actual cultivators, and* also by rentoving the ob- 
structions occasioned by the seignoriaL rights, the 
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titles, game laws, corvees ; yet I think there can- 
not be a doubt, that, aided by capital, and by the 
more liberal ideas of superior farmers benefiting by 
the many new and inteiifesting discoveries in modern 
agriculture, France might, without tliat ^terrible con- 
vulsion, have shewn as smiling an aspect, and the 
science of agriculture been much further atlvanced. 

Iff by the revolution, ‘the^ sityation of the peasan- 
try be imjirovcd, we must not forget, on the other 
► hand, -that to effect this improvement, the mobility, 
gentry, yeomanr3»^, and, we might almost add, farmers, 
have been«very generally reduced to beggary. The 
restraint whi<5h the existence of these orders ever 
opposed to the povier of a backing, of a tyrant, or of 
an adventurer, might have remained, and all have 
been happier, belter, *and richer than they are now* 


• • 

It was probably the first wish of Napoleon’s heart, - 
as it was also his wis^t policy, that the French 
should become entirely a miiiiaryj not a commercial 
nation. Under his* government, the commerce of 
France was nearly annihilate^. It»was however ne- 
cessary, Uiat al times he should "favour the commer- 
cial interest of the towns in the interior, from which^ 
he drew la^e supplies of money/ and his const j?nt , 
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einmity against the sea-port towns of Marseilles and 
Bourdeaux,^ induced him to encourage tire interior 
commerce of France, to the prejudice of the mari- 
time trade of these ports. Under Napoleon, Paris, 
Lyons, Roue^,and most of the large towns which car- 
ried on this interior commerce, were latterly in a floui’- 
ishing state, tin these tow ns, if not beloved, he was 
at least tolerated, «nd .they wished ibr no cljangc 
of Government, But ^ at Marseilles, anj af^Boiir- 
deaux, he w^as. detested, and a very strong royalist , 
party existed, Avhich caused him constant annoy- 
ance. At Bonrdeaux, it may be recollocted, that 
the Bourbons w^ere received with open arms, and 
that that town was the first tu open its gates to 
the allies. It was also among the last that held out. 

I was in that town while the royalist party still 
powerful, while every thing shewed a flourishing 
commerce, while the people were happy, the wine 
trade was daily enriching the inhabitants, and they 
blessbd the return of peace, and of their lawful 
princes. In two days tlie face of was' changed, 

A party of soldiers, 300 strpng^ were dispatched by 
Napoleon, under the con:^mand of General Clause), 
The troops of the line hcjre, as every where else, 
betrayed their trust, and joined the rebels, and 
*Botirdeau#t wa^*deiivered up to tlie^ spoiler. 

Never was there e more melancholy spectacle, 
than that now olforded by the inhabitants of this city. 
You could adt enter a shop where you did not find 
thli owners in tears. Wc^were then ^11 hastening 
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to leave France. They embraced us, and prayed 
that our army might soon be among them to restore 
peace and the bourbons. Here I am convinced that 
'Bonaparte is hated by^ll Iftit the military. Yet 
what could a town like Bourdeaux efle(?t, when its 
own garrison betrayed it ? 

Besides the bad effects of Bonapat;(c’s policy on 
the r*)nimercc of France, I mj.ist notice the wide 
induenoe of another cause, which was the natural 
^rpsillt i>f the revolution. Altfiough at first au attack 
was only made against the noblcese, yet latterly, 
every richtund powerful family \vas included among 
the proscribed, and all the commercial houses of the 
first respectability ,wcrc anniidhitcd. These have 
never been rcjilaccd, and the upstart race of petty 
traders ^lavc not yet obtained the coniyence of 
foreigners. The trade of France is therefore very 
confined ; and even were opportunities now aflbrded 
of establishing a triulc with foreign nationsi it would 
bo long before France could benefit by it, front the 
total want of established and credi table houses. 

The manifest sigus^of^thc decay of commerce in 
Fiance cannot escape the observation of •the travels' 
ler, more especially if* Jie has been in the habit of 
travelling in Engli^nd. The public diligences are 
few in number, and most miserably managed. It is^ 
dillicult to say whether the carriage* the horses, or 
the harness, giAis most the idea of meanness. Ex- 
cepting in the neighiicrurhood of largfe towns, you 
meet with ngt a cart, or waggon, for twenty tli^t 
the same distance would show in England- The 
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roads are indeed excellent in most parts; but tbLs 
is not in France, as in most co!intnes, a proof of 
a flourisliing commerce. It is for the conveyance 
of military stores, and fo fad^itate the inarch of the 
troops, that the police are required to keep the roads 
in good repair. The villages and towns through- 
out France, are..in a state of dilapidation from want 
of repair. No new houses, ^hops, and warehwscs 
building, as we behold^ every wfiere in ^England. 
None of that hurry and bustle in the streets, and bm 
the quays of the sea-port towns, which our blessed 
country can alw ays boast. The dress of the people, 
their food, their style of living, their amusements, 
their houses, all bespeak extreme poverty and w’ant 
of commerce. 

1 was at some pains in asceVtaining whctjier, in 
many of their manufactures, they were likely to rival 
us, or to injure our manufacturers. — I cannot say I 
have found one. There are indeed one or tw o ar- 
ticles ‘partially in demand among us, in which the 
French have the superiority ; silks,ylace, gloves, black 
broad cloth, and cambric, among them. The 
i-^ollen cloths in France are extremely beautiful, 
and the finer sorts are, I tlt^ink, of a superior tex- 
ture to any thing we have in England, but the price 
is always double, and sometime treble of what they 
sell for at home, ‘’so that we have not much to fear 
from their importationc. Few of tlTe French can 
afford to wear^^cln^c fine cloths. ^ 

French watches are manufactured at about one 
half of the English price ; but the w orkmanship is 
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very inferior to ours, and unless as trinkets for ladies’ 
wear, they do not seem much in estimation in Eng- 
land, The cutlery in F^nce is wretched. Not 
only the steel, but>lhe temper and polish, are far 
inferior to ours. A pair of English razors is, to 
this day, a princely present in France. Hardware 
is flimsy, ill finished, and of bacT materials. All 
leather work, su«h as sadhery, ‘harness, shoes, &c. is 
wretchedly bad, but undtrsells our manufactures 
of' tile same kind by about one 1ml f. Cabinet work 
and furniture is handsome, shewy, insufficient, and 
ilcar. Jewellery equal, if not superior to ours in 
neatness, but not so sufficient. Hats and hosiery 
very indidbront. In glass ware we greatly excel the 
French, except in the manufacture of mirrors. Mu- 
sical instruments of all descriptions ^rc made as 
well, and at half the English price in France. In 
every thing else, not here mentioned, as far as my 
memory serves me, I think I may report the. manu- 
factures of France greatly inferior to those in Eng- 
land. I have so^times heard it stated, thaX in the 
manufacture of ^alicoes, muslins,* amj 
goods, the French arc likely to rival us. On this 
subject I was not able to obtain the information I 
wished for, but (hie fact I can safely rnention, the 
price of all thhsc goods is at present, in most parts 
of France, j^early double^whkt it is in England or 
Scotland, and theii'^ machinery is n^t to be compaN 
ed with our own. 1 
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JVEALTII OF TliE N%TIOX AND ITS 
Dins I OF. 

'J\) the traveller in I^Vanc^, every ihin/r sceijs to 
clenotc extreme povcrl3’^, and that extending its indu- 
cnee over almost all ranks ol xsociet}"; and*ceruui>!y5 
compared with England, France Is wretchedly poor, 
!)ut manj^ of its resources remain hiddeii;^ and it is 
certain, that on the demands of its despotic ruler, 
France produced unlooked-for supplies. His wars 
have now greatly exhausted this hidden treasure, 
and there is, forlunately for the peace of the world, 
very little' money left in the countrj^ The marks of 
the wealth of a country, both absolutely and in re- 
lation to other countries, are to be found in the style 
of living, and extent of fortunes of its inhabitants ; 
in the size, comfort, and ?tyie of their houses ; in 
ilieir (Iress and amusements; price of labour ; 

3^;/*. vydaries of oflice ; the trade ai^d coinnicree of the 
country'; the number of country houses, of banks. 
Ill examining each of these heads, we shall 
find that France is a veiy poor iouiitiy. 

* The sum of two thousand poiind;^ a-year is reck- 
oned a noble fortufie in France, ayd ver^^, very 
lew, there are ^hat possess that* sum. 

yne thousand pounds a-ycar rconstitutes a hand- 
«o \c fortune for a gentlcdian ; and four hundred 
for a bourgeois, or for one employed in trade or 
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commerce. Few of the nobility arc now possessed 
of fortunes stifficient to maintain a carriage; and 
none under the rank of princes, in France, have 
?iotv more than one cn/riage. • 

The style of living is wretche<l : only the first, and 
richest houses, can afford to entertain company, and 
diose but seldom. It rveeds a large fortune to main- 
tain a regular cctok ; in Kalf the houses they have 
onl}" a dirty scullion, who,^atnoyg her other work, 
cooks the dinner. In the othe^ half, a traiteur 
sends in the dinner; or if a bachelor, the maste»-‘of 
the house dines at a table d'^hdte, as a pensionaire. 

The interior mahagement ^of the French houses 
denotes extreme poverty. Some few articles of 
splendid furniture a?e displayed for shev ^in one or 
two rooms, while the rest of the house is shut u]>, 
and left dirty and ill furnished. 

Of their dress and amusements I have already 
said enough, to shew that they denote poverty,* and 
i-bhall say more when 1 come to the French cha- 
racter. ^ • 

The price of labtjlir is far lower than wxhat - 

used to, flucUiatiiig from fifteen to twenty pence 
a-day- The salaries of offices * are, throughout 
France, not above Jdhe third wdiat they arj^' in Eng*' 
land. Of the want of trade jind ci)mmerce I haye 
already spoken^ Tfce public banks are very few in 
nitinber, and only t*be found in very large and 
commercial towns, country houses and fine estatoe, 
there are none, or where they are found, it is in a 
state of dikjpidation. 

J? 3 
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AVhero, then, is llic wealth of France ? I vvf s at 
some pains to solve this question. The remaining 
wealth of France is divixled among the generals of 
Napoleon ; the army furnished"* and contractors ; the 
prefects, sub-prefects ; and the numerous receivers 
and collectors of taxes, and among the peasantry. 
It may appear strange to those who are not acquaint- 
ed with the present state \>f Frances that I have ^men- 
tioned the peasants antong the richest ; *biit I ^ini 
convinced of tlic fact. The peasants in France have 
divided among themselves the lands and property of 
the emigrants. Napoleon drew supplies from them ; 
but very politically mainlaiiicd them in their posses- 
sions, 4'heir condition, and the condition of tlie laiuls^ 
shew them to be in easy circumstances. They are 
well < lo'JTt'd, and well, tlu)ugh poo> )y led. 

in fme, a very j>o()r 't'orniU} ^ eompajed 
wdlh our <iVMi ; but it is noi %vithout reM:)nrceSj and 
weallji 'vv’ill remain concealed a.'^ long as. it is umlor Na- 
poicoji ; for whoever shewed wealth, was by him inarJ- - 
cd ogt as an object of plunde^y/r By allowing indi- 
power to his emissaries ai^l spies, he was able 
to discover where the wealth }ayl>and hy vesting the 
.same ])ovver in hi* pref ets, subsprefects, receivers, 
-lUid gend^iimes, he seized on^ \t when discovered. 
‘In the puljlic points, previous to his downtalh we 
may observe almost continually/ the ^hanks of Go- 
•vernment to tjie farmers, projw‘i|‘lors, and others, for 
thgir patriotic Liana in mpplpng horsts^ graiu^ cjjc. 
In these ciises, the patriotic farmers had bands of 
gend’arlncrie stationed over ihcnij who .drove away 
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llicir hoi'scs, their cattle and grain, without the hope 
even of payment or redress of any kind. Nothing 
denotes more the poverty of the country, than the 
want of horses, of c(yvs, and all kinds of live stock. 

Ill no country in tliCAvorid is there found so great 
a number of beggars as in France ; and yet there 
arc not wanting in every town establishmcntb for the 
mtlintenance of pie poor.. Tiliese beggars are cliief- 
ly i‘rom«among the mami/acturing classes ; the fa- 
milies of soldiers iind labourer^. The peasants are 
seldom reduced to lliis slate, or ^hen reduced, .they 
are suctfoured by their fellow peasants, and do not * 
beg jmblicly. national poverty has had the 

worst effects on the French Character; in almost every 
station in life ihcy^will be Ibund capable of mean- 
ness. • AVhat can be more tlisgu^tin/.^^'th^n to see 
poop'- of fi-tooM and linn by reduced * • tircessi- 
ty ot letting to strangers their own rooms, lUid re- 
tiring into garrets ao i other dirty liolc» — dennind- 
. ing exorbitant prices, ami with perfect indifference 
taking half or *4 third— higgling for every article 
they purchase — sJmidfng in dirty wrapjiers* it theiic^, 
doors, seeing tljj wood weighed in (lie stivct, on 
terms of fiuiiiliJlty with tradesmen and their own 
servants. All tli^ you ‘see in France daily; but^ii-^ 
this subject 1 hale elsewhere made obset'vations. * 

As conne<^ted^itli liiis plirfc of the subject, a few 
words must be *iid on th*e condition of the tow^jis 
unci villages ; for although I hadl at first intended to 
treat lliis,*and the situation of the different ranSs, as 
sepmate^ subjects ; yet they seem tojcome in more 
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naturally at present, when speaking of the wealth of 
France and its division* The towns throughout 
France, as well as the villages, pijrticularly in the south, 
have an ap[)earance of decay ai,^! dilapidation. The 
proprietors have not the means of repair. It is custo- 
inar}^ (I suppose from the heat of the climate), to build 
the houses very large ; to repair a French house, there- 
fore, is very expensive : and it will generally be seen, 
that in most houses only ,3ne or two rooms ure kept 
in repair, and furnished, while the rest of the house is 
crumbling to pieces. This is the case with all the 
great houses ; in those of the common people we 
should expect more comfort, as th.^y are small, and 
do not need either expensive repair or gay furniture ; 
but comfort is unknown in Franc^^. On entering a 
small one of the villages, we find the people 

pigging together as they are said to do in some ]jarts 
of England and Scotland. Men, women, dogs, cats, 
pigs, goats, &c. — no glass in the windows— tloors 
shattered — truckle-beds— a few earthen pots ; and - 
with alHliis hhh, we find, perhap^r dozen vel- 

^j^pr brocade covered chairs f a l^^ oken mirror, or 
a marbie slab-table; these are the articles [>lundercd 
in former days of tewor and revolujion. All caffes 
^n(J hotels in the villages are thus lijrnislied. 

The streefs in glmost every tow^ i hi France arc 
without pavement. Wohld any on{ believe, that in 
the great city, as the French caU ip there is a total 
want^of this convenience? On ^fiis subject, Mer- 
cier, in his Tableaux de Pjtris, has tin’s remark : 



“ *’Dcs qu’on est sur Ic pave <]e Paris^ on voit que 
Ic peuple ix'y fait pas Ics loix ; — aucuiie commodity 
pour Ics ^ens de pied-nrpoiii|j, de Irottoirs — le peuple 
senible un corps scpa^^ des autres oi dr^s dc Vdttit — » 
Ics riches et les ^raiuls (]ui out equipage out le droit 
de Pccraser ou de le niiUilcr dans les rues — ^cent vie- 
times expirent par annee sous les nios des voiturcs.^’ 
Besides the wawt tif pa\^mdlit to prc)tcct us from 
llig carrii^cs, and to keep our feet dry, vve have to 
* encounter the mass ol‘ filth and dirt, which the nas- 
tiness of the inhabitants deposits, and which the 
police sullers to remain. The state of Edinburgh in 
its worst days, as Hlescribed by our English neigh- 
bours, was never *any thing equal to what you meet 
w ith in France. Tke danger of walking the streets 
at night is very great, and the perf u in etf^oF rabia 
do not prevail in thcvjnorning. 

T!ie churches in all the villages are falling to ruin, 
and in many instances arc converted into graqaries, 
.J^irracks and hospitals ; manufacturing establish- 
ments are also in^ins, scarcely able to maintain 
their w orkmen ; tl^r oVners have no money 
repair uf their bui!pings. The following description 

t( When we ar^ eft the paved btrects Paris, we perceive 
that the people nowhere make thedaws ; — no convenience 
for pedestrians — no sic* jjavemeid ; the people seem to be % 
body separated from other orders ol^ tHI state — the rich 
and the great.who posslss equipages, have the right of crash- 
ing and mutilating them in the streets — a hundred victims ex- 
pire every y»ar utidcr the wheels of the carriages," 
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of the changes that have taken place in the French 
villages, is 'better than any thing I can give ; and 
from what I have seen,, it is perfectly correct : 

^^'Avant Ja revolution, le^illage se composait cle 
quatre mille' habitans. II fournissait pour sa part, 
au service general tie TEglise et des hopitaux, ainsi 
qu’aux besoins^ de Finstruepon cinq eclesiastiques, 
deux socurs de la *chafit^, ct trois maitres df’ccolc. 
Ccs derniers sont rcinpLace par un niaitrcf de dVqui- 
tatioii, un inaitre de dessin ct deux maitres dc 
niusique. Sur huit fabriques d’etoffes de laisiic ct de 
coton, il ne reste plus qu’unc scule. Ea revanche 
il sVst etnbli deux cafi‘e», un tabaque, un rcstaurat, 
et un billard qui prosperent d’une maniere surpre- 
nante. On comptait autrefok quarante charretiers 
de laGbuf*; vingt-cinq d'entre eux sont devenus 
coinuers, piqueurs, et coches* Ce vuide est reinplie 
par autant de fcmines, qui dirigent la charette et qui 
pour,se dclasser de tems en tems rnenent au inarche 
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revolution, the village oiitainecl four thousand 
inliabitants. It furnished, as its sha ‘^‘ 3 to the general service 
of the church, and of the hospitals, ai ’Veil as for the instruc- 
tion of youth, five ecclesiastics, tw5 laisters of charity, and 
^hree schoof-maslefs. These last are replaced by a master of 
equitation, a drawing»m&stcr, and t^o m^sic-masters. Out 
^of eight manufactories of Woollen cotton stuffs, there re- 
tndiis but one. • But in revenge, tfWe are established two 
coifee^houses, one tobacco shop, onelestaurat^ur’s shop, and 
one billiard-room, which flourish in a manner quite surprising. 
We reckoned* formerly forty ploughmen. Twenty. five of 
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des voitures de paille ou de charbon. Le nombre 
dc cliarpentiers, de nia9ons, et d’autres ai'tisans est 
dimimie a pen pres de moitie. Mais le prix de tout 
les genres de main d'oei^vre ayant aussi augment^ 
dc inoitie — cela revient nu merne — et la compensa- 
tion se retablit. line espc^e d’individus que le village 
foiirnit en grande abondance, et dans dex proportions 
trop fowtes ce sont les dbmcfctiqnes de luxe et de 
•livrec. Pouj pcu (jue cela (^ure on aclievcra de 
depeupler le campagne de gens utiles qui le ciil- 
tivent pour peupler les villes d’indlvidus oisifs et 
corrompus. Beaucoup de femmes et de jeuiies filles^ 
qui n’etaient quo de^ couturiers, et des servantes 
de femmes, ont ausst trouvb de ravancemcnt dans 
li^ capital e, et dans le^ grandes villes. Elies sont 
devenues femmes de chamb^e---brodeuses-n^:ti^*^^^ar- 


these have become courtiers, riders, and coachmen. Their 
place is filled up by women, who conduct the plough, <ind 
o amuse themselves, carry occasionally to the market, 
carts full of straw or of c'^rcoal. The number of carpen^er^, 
masons, and other artis^K, w diminished by about a half. 
But the price of all artic^p of workmanship havin^risen 
one half, it comes to the things aiid a compensation is esta^ 
hlisked. One class of pdividuals, whidi the village fur- 
nisher in great abunda^^, and, in much too great a pro- " 
portion, are livery serv*ails and domestics of Juxury. Whilst 
this lasts, the coun^'y be depoptflated of all those useful 
ranks who cultivate the \il^ and the towns will be peopled 
with the idle and corrupt,! Many women jnd* young girls, 
who were only s^mpstrcsAs and under servants, have found* 
advancement in the great cities, and in the capital. They 
have become waiting-maids, embroiderers, and milliners. 
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chandes des modes. On dirait que le luxe a cn- 
trcprit de , poinpcr la jciine*ssc loiHes Ics idees et 
tons Ics regards sont tourncs vers liii a aiiciin 
epoque aiitoricure Ic coiitiinyent dii village en iioni- 
mes de loi — huibsiers — etuuianlb en droits, medi- 
gins, poctes et artistes, lie? s’etait eleve an dela dc 
trois ou qiuitre ; il sVleve niaintejiant a soixantc 
deux, et une cho'^e (ju^n n’aurajt jamais su Knagiii- 
cr amretdis c’cbt qn’i] y a dans le lUHiibrc antaiU 
de peintrts, de poctes, dc coinediens, tie dilnsoii.^es 
dc theatre et de miisiciens ainbulnns, qu^une ville ilc 
quatre vingt mille homines aurait pu ei‘i foiirnir il 
y a Irciite ou quaianle ans/’ ,, 

Another mark of the povert^^Mf Fi*aiice at present 
occurs to me: In every to\yi, but particularly in 
the ties, vve are struck vvilli nuinbcis of idle 
young men and women who r.vc seen in the streets. 
Now that the army no longer carries away the ‘‘ sur- 
plus population of France,” ^to use the language of 
IJon'aparte), the number of these idlers is groj^tlv 
increased. The great th an iifnc tun ing concerns have 

One might say that Juxury hadVxh ji.ted our youth; all eyes 
^are turned towards it, and it aloi* ^occupies every thought. 
^ Never, at«any former period, did t* ingen t, in lawyers, 

hailiffs, law studelils, pl^sicians^ ai artists, exceed three or 
four; it is now raised t*o sijty-two ; d, \v(iat we should never 
^ have couceivec^ in former days, !hl e are now among us as 
many painters, pyeVs, comedians, 0|| a dancers, and travelling 
musicians, as a city of eighty thousand souls* would have fur* 
ni«;hed thirty^ or forty years ago,'' 
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long ceased to employ them- France is too poor to 
continue tlie public works which Napoleon liad every 
where begun. The French have no money for the 
improvement of their estates, the repair of their 
houses, or the encouragement of the numerous trades 
an(| professions w hich thrive by the costly taste and 
ever-varying fashion of a luxurious <iind rich coni- 
niunity. Being on the subject of taste and fashion, 

I must iiot/orget that I notic|jd the dress and amuse- 
*ir>ehts ©f the French as offering a ibark of their po- 
vert3% The great meanness of theif dress must par^- 
ticularly strike everj^ Fnglish traveller; for I believe 
there is no countrj^ i^i the world where all ranks of 
people are so well ch’essed as hi England. It is not 
indeed astonishing to^^see the nobility, tlic gentry, 
and thos-i of the liberal professions well cWtllt'd^but 
to see every tradesn\an, and every tradesman's ap- 
prentice wearing the same clothes as the higher or- 
thsrs ; to see ever^^ servant as w^ell, if not bettor 
clo thed than his master, affords a clear proof of the 
1 iches of a country. In the*higher ranks among tlie 
French, a gentlema*’ has indeed a good suit of 
clothes, but these ai^ kept for wearing; in "the even- 
ing 911 the promenale, or at a party. In the morn- 
ing, clothes of the CMi'sest texture, and often much 
worn, or even raggJ!, are put on. ^ If ydii pay a 
lady or gentleman \ morning ^isit, you find them 
so metamorphosed Is, scarcely to be know'ii ; the 
men in dirty coarse c pth great coat», wdde sackclotli 
trowsers and slippers , tho women in coarse calico 
vvrappers, w'ith a coloured handkerchief iicd round 
VOJL, II. 9 
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tiu ii' liali'. All the little gaudy finery they pospess is 
Icept for the evening, but even then there is notJiing 
r iiher costly or elegant, or neat, as with us. In their 
ainusemeiits also is the poverty of the people mani- 
fested. A person residing in \JParis, and who had 
tra\ oiled no further, would tl^'ink that this observa- 
tion was nnjufe6> for in Pai'is there is no want of 
aniiisements ; the theatres are numerous, an,d all 
other species of entertainment are to be found. But 
in the smaller towms, one little dirty theake, ill 
lighted, with ragged scenery, dresses, and a beggarly 
company of players, is all that is to be foi!.nd. The 
price of admittance is also very low. The poverty 
of the people will not admit of tl^e innumerable de- 
scriptions of amusements which^>ve find in every little 
lowT'^i»^ngland : amateur concerts are stx^ueiimes 
got up, but for want of funds tbqy seldom last long. 
My subscription to oae of these at the town where 
we resided, was five francs per month, or about a 
slii Hi hg each concert. This may be taken as a spe- 
cimen of the price of Frdhch ainusemcnts. 

« mf* 

• ^ 


ST/iTJ2 OF relJ^;wx. 

i 

The order of the priesthood ft i France had suffer- 
cef greatly in the revolutioni^ Uliey were everywhere 
scouted aud.i'cvilcd, either for being supporters of 
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the throne, or for being rich, or for being modercs* 
Napoleon foubd them in this condition, he never 
more than tolerated them, and latterly, by his open • 
attack and cruel treatment of their chief, he struck 
tlie last and severest tlow against the church. Un- 
able to bear the insult/ of the military, dc])rivcd of 
the means of support, niany of the cfergy either emi- 
grated or conceited themselves. In the principal 
towns, indeed, the great estjlblishtncnts took the oath 
of allegiance to the t^^rant ; but the mferior clergy and 
the country curates met nowhere with cncourago- 
lucnt, and were allowed to. starve, or to pick up a 
scanty pittance by leaching schools in a communily 
who iaughed at ecfucation, at morality, and religion. 

Many of the churches, convents, apd monasteries 
'were (lemolislied ; many were converted into • 
racks, storehouse^*, and hospitals-. We saw but 
village church in our travels through I''rance, an cl 
even ill the larger towns we fhapd the, places of piib- 
worship in a state of dilapidation. 1 weiit to see 
the palace of the Archbishop at Aix; out of « sliilo 
of most magnific<^t rooms, about in 
one miserable littl j closet was furnished for his high- 
ness.' In the restjl the grandeur l>f former days was 
marked by the mcM beautiful tapestry oi^ some 
of the walls, wliihlother parts had been laid b.iiv 
and daubed oicr Aitli capspf liberty, grouper' 
of soldiers and guilotiiies, and indecant inscription*. 
The nitches for sta|ies, and the frames of picturosT 
were seen empty. The objects which formerly filled • 
them wort* dashed to pieces or burnt. * ^ ^ 
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The conduct of the people at the chui*chcs mark- 
ed the low state of religion : the higher ranks talk- 
ed in whispers, and e\\en at times loudly, on their 
family conc^^rns, their balls and concerts. The pea- 
santry and lower ranks behaved with more decency, 
but seemed to think the service a mere form ; they 
came in at all hours, and st^id but a few minutes; 
went onit%nd retunibd. ' 

We had in oui' small society some vcr 5 " respec- 
table clergymen ; but 1 am sorry to say, had one 
instance shewing*the immoral tendency of the celi- 
bacy of the clergy. 

. Vety fb^v of the convents remain. I liave detailed 
our viisii iO'^he>f.:of them in my journal; we found 
Vvety tfijn^ and well conducted, but not with 

the strictness and rigour we expected, 
At Aix i^cre lyas tt small establishment of tJrsulines, 
li very strict oiWerJ there was also a penitentiary 
Cstab^shmeht Of of which were 

^kid by ^he of W of the most inhumafrr 

tmfntg. Thb^^tb^^ were 6r- 

dei^to for food; fasting 

was ordcredlro^WOeks together; lud the miserable 
young on boards*a fb< i in breadth, with 

-scarce any Their wh6l ? dre^, when they 

b’^enc out, consisfeed of a shift an If gqwn^bf coarsest 
hard biariket stuff, *T^^ey were jmpi$y<A in educat- 
hig young cliilijr^n. I once met 4party of them walk- 
4iSig oil w ith di ei recharges, who yere chanting hymns 
. and decorating these niberabte W'alking skeletorts 
with flowers^" 
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We had also at Aix a very celebrated preacher 
named De Coq, I went to hear him, and though 
much struck with his fluency of language, 1 did not 
admire his style of preaching; there was too much 
of cant and dcclamaiioii, and at times he made a 
most intolerable noistjf roaring as if he were address- 
ing an army- This man, however, succ'ceded, in 
dravriim tears from the audience; but this did not 
surprise jne, for it is astonishing how easily this is 
accoiliplisliod. This reminds nuf of a scene which 
J witnessed one evening at the theatre at Aix. Wc 
were seated next an old Marquise with whom jve 
were acquainted. JL'he tragedy of Merope, and par- 
ticularly the part of the son lilgistus, was butchered 
ill a very superior sjyle ; the Marquise turned to my 
sister, i^nd said to her, Oh how touching'V how 
does it happen that it does not make you cry ? But 
you shall see me cry in a minute ; 1 shall just think 
of my poor son whom Napoleon took for the con- 
ascription.’’ She then by degrees worked herself up 
into a fit of tears, and reiilly cried for a pretty to- 
lerable space of l-fnc. > A most amusing soliloquy 
took place at our hoifse tlie night before the national 
guard left Aix, in pursuit of Boqiiparte. This lady 
came to pay us a and after crying very pretti- 

ly, she exclaim^dJ ‘‘ Oh, the barlxire, hd*has takerr» 
away rny son-^heihas ruined my concert which I 
had fixed for 'fliurkl^y — we^were to haVt?^ad such, 
music I — and Jule, iny son, was tQ have sung; but^ 

Jiile is gone perha;^s to Oh, mou IDieu rnon 

I)j<?u ! — and I had laid out three humjrcd pounds 
' f? ^ 
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in repairing my houses at Marseilles, and not one 
of them will now be let — and I had engaged <?/ipre 
(a fiddler), for Thiirsdajr ; and we should have been 
so happy.*’’ — But this is a most extraordinary episode 
to introduce when talking of thte state of religion. 

Some measures taken latterly by the King, seem 
to have been hut ill received by the French, and 
they then shewed hcfw little attenjtion they wei% in- 
clined to pay to religiqps restraints, which were* at 
variance with their'interests and their pleasures : T 
allude to the shutting of the theatres and the shops 
on Sunday. Perhaps, considering the nature of their 
religion, and the long habit whjeh had sanctioned 
the devoting of this drfy to amusement, the measure 
was too hasty. Certain it is, tlmt neither this niea- 
gur e'y * m> f tb,e celebration of the death of Fouls XVI. 
did any good to the Bourbon cause. The last could 
not fail to awaken many disagreeable feelings of re- 
morse and of shame : it was a kind of punishment 
to all who had in any way joined in that horrid-, 
event. At Ailt, the solemn ceremony was repeated- 
ly interrupted by the noise^ of^the military. We 
remmked ^ne man in particular, who continued 
litughing, and beating his musket on the ground. 
jOn leaving die church, our landlord told us, he was 
•one of thefee wh^ had led one of the •Marseilles bands 
at that time ; and thaf there werjt in |bat small com- 
jmumty,^1riO had assembled i/i church, more than 
* five or six otfiers of the samejdescriptiom How 
many of these men must there have been in all France 
whose feelings, long laid -asleep, were ^wakened by 
such jee^emony 1 • 
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ADMINISTRA TION OF JUSTICE. 

/ 

i? .. 

Napoleoj'^s greatest ambition wa#to intermeddle 
with bvery thing yi the kM)gd«>in. With most of 
the changes which his restl<;^s spirit has produced, 
the I* i'ench have no great reason to be satisfied ; but 
all agree, that with regard to the' administration of 
justice, ahd the courts, tor the trial of civil suits in 
France, the alterations which he has introduced, 
have been ultimately of eSsential benefit to the 
country. Previous** to his accession to the govern- 
ment, the sources of equity were univfsrsaliy-^^on- 
taniinated, and the influence of corruption most 
deeply felt in every part of the constitution of their 
courts. On the accession of Napoleon to the throne, 

. the most respectable and able men among the 
judges and magistrates vrere continued in their ap- 
pointments, and the tacancies, occasioned f)y the 
dismission of those found guilty of corruption/^many 
of whom had, during the confusions of the revolu- 
tion, actually seized their situations,) iJvere supplied^ 
in frequent inskinccs, by those of |he olfier nobility^ 
whose charatjters and priutSples were known and 
respected. In addition to* this, the and the 
crijiiinai codes were both carefully revised* In this, 
revisal, lh% greatest legal talents in the nation ivere 
. employee^ The laws of different yaiions, mord'^ 
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particularly of England, were brought to contribute 
in the formation of a new code ; and by a compila- 
tion from the Roman, the French, and tlie Ejjglisli 
law, a new institute, 6r body of civil and crinuiial 
justice, was formed, intendfjtl fur the regulation 
of the whole kingdom. Previous to this change, it 
must be obseyved, that tlio laws, in the tliflfercjit 
provinces of the kingdom, • were in some mqgsuve 
formed upon^ and alwaj^s interwoven the parti- 

cular observances, and ‘'customs of their rcspec*tiv>e 
provinces ; the inevitable consequence was, that every 
province, possessing different usages, had. also a tlif- 
ferent code. * “ La bizarrerie des loix,” sa 3 ^s Mer- 
cier, et la variete d^s coutumos font que favocat 
le plus savant devient un ignore dcs qffil sc trouve 
en Gasgogne, ou en Normandie. II perd a yernon, 
un proces qui'*! avoit gagn(i a Poiss}’.* Pronez Ic 
plus habile pour la consultation, et la plaidoycrie, 
ch bicn, il sera oblige d’avoir son avocat et son pro- 
cureur, si on lui intentc un proces dans le resort 
de la plupart des autres parlemcns.” The conse- 
seque*jce of tins was an uncertainty, intricacy, and 
want^of any thing like regulating principles in the 


The variety of the laws and cusioms are attended witli 
effect, tfcat the most intelligent advoc^^te becomes an ig- 
noramus wlicn he fifids hingself in Gascony or in Normandy. 
He loses a case .which he had ^ined at Poissy. 

Select the most slylful for a consultafion or for pleading ; welh 
Jje will be under the Kiecessity of liaving his advocate and hia 
atJofncjy, if we commit to his carea cause in most of the otkw 
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laws, and an incohcrency and inconsistency in the 
administration of both civil and criminal justice. 

The improvements introt^uccd by the late Empe- 
ror, have therefore, considered under .this point of 
view, been of no comfnon Ijonefit to the kingdom, as 
they have given, in sojhe measure, certainty, prin- 
ciple, and consistency^ the essentifll attributes of 
good^laws, to what was formerly a mass of confusion,, 
At Aixf where we residedt the head court is held 
for four provinces, and there is a college for die 
study of law and divinity. Mosf of the acqumnt- 
ances I there formed were gentlemen to 

the law; many of them, had been liberaUy educated^ 
were men of taledts, and sSine possessed 

acquirements which would JiiaveKdo^, 
any baf. ^ opinion of all these was^str oii jn 

favour oi the new*codes ; add they go so far 
say, that th)^ matter coi^es tindeir consid^V^r 

tion, ^ there ^ the ; 

-government will jddges.who 

Will lose ti)ciir'.situatj^j|i^.\, 

They alfowedy howevA*, that latter^ i|apole^a had 
for gotten his usual moderation, ahd, m censed against 
tlie importation of foreign merchandise, had institut- 
ed a court, and formed a new mid most rigorous codn 
for the df ftll cases of smuggling and contraband 
trade. But fiSrtunately for tlife people, this court had 
scarcely commenced its severe inflictierffe, when tl^e 
deposition of Napoleon, and the* subsequent pea^ 
with England, rendireif its cpntmuance unnecessary. 
The punishments awarded by this co^irt, were, in^ 
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their rigour, altogether infinitely more terrible tha’ 
that of ary other in Europe. There was not the 
slightest proportionmc^it of the puriishinent to the . 
offence, Fpr the sale of the smallest proportion of 
contraband gooJs, the uiifijrtlunate culprit was con- 
demned immediately to eij^it or ten years labour 
amongst the 'galley-slaves.^ For the weightier of- 
fences, the importation of larger quantities of fhrhid- 
deii goods, perpetual kibour, and even dcalli, were 
not unfrcqueiitly pronounced. 

I was inforinetl, that when Napoleon commanded 
the Senate ta pass the decree for the institution of. 
this court, one of the members ?;i8ked him, if he be- 
lieved he^w^jaild fiad Frenchmen capable of execut- 
ing his bi^lejris, knd enforcing stich laws ? His an- 
s\C?T"waSi my salaries will soon find judges and 
the consequence of this determination, up4n his part, 
>vas, that wWle h<| p^id , judges other tribu- 
nals ‘ hundred 

and ^ty ^thc judge®- 
of the boun of C 0 ntr^ah^at^#^e receive 

seven hundr^ and eight Iftindred pounds, Napo- 
leon was* perfectly right in his opinion ; that sucli 
was the want of henour and principle, and such the 
excessive poverty of France, that these salaries would 
soon findjudge% I have heard from uptmption able 
authori]^ that for 4h8 last vacancy ^hich was filled 
np in that^tJOiut, there were ton candidates*^ 

^ The court-roOtti, in which this law tribunal was 
held, is now occupied by af society of musical ama- 
teurs, and a concert was given there, during our stay 
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at Aix, once every week. One of the lawjxrs, who 
ha])pcncd to mention this court, informed me, that 
in that very room, where the judgeft of flic court of 
^contraband sat, he had played in comedy and trage- 
dy, pleaded causes, had taken his part in concerts, 
and danced at balls, uAder its several revolutions, its 
diflcrerit jiolitical pluisjls of a theatre, a court of 
justi^e^ a concert and a ball-room. iScactly similar 
to this was the fatt? of the churches, palaces, and 
^llu? 1iopses*of individuals uiRler J'lapoleon, which 
were alternately barracks, hos]>ital:^ stables, courts 
of justice, c^iffes, restaurats. 

Tlie penal code of the late Emperor breathes 
throughout a spirit fif humanity, which must 'asto- 
nish every one acquainted with his character. The 
punishment of death, which, according to Black- 
stone, may be inflicted by the English hiw in "orTe 
hundred and sixty different offences, is now’ in France 
confined to the very highest crimes only ; the num- 
ber of which does not exceed twelve. A minutf: at- 
Tenlion has been paid to^the different degrees of guilt 
in the commission of the^same crime; and accoi;ding 
lo these, the punishments are accurately prgjjor- 
tioned as the cases will permit. One species of ca- 
pital punishment has been ordain^ instead of that 
multitude of cruel an3 barbarous deaths wjiich were 
marshalled in terrible array along th« columns of the 
former code. T?»his [mnishmeyt is decapitati*^. The 
only exception to this Is in the case of* parricide, iir 
which, prevjpus to cy?capitation, the right hand^i>- 
cut off' ; and in the punishment for high-treason, in 
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M'hicli the prisoner is made to walk barefoot, and 
with a crape veil over his bead to the scaflbld, 
where he is* beheaded. Torture was abolished by 
Louis XVI., and has never afterwards been resinn- 
ed. ♦ . 

After Napoleon had it in view to form a new code 
for France, he^was at great [mins to collect together 
the most upright and hoiieurable, as well as^the 
most able amongst the iVench latVycrs ; 'the princi- 
pal members of whoin*Hvere Tronchet, oiic of \h<e , 
counsel who spol^ boldly and openly in defence of 
the unfortunate Louis XVL, Portalis, Malville, and 
Cigot de Preameneau. Under such siipcrintcndance, 
the work was finished jin a short^|ime. 

The trial by jury has been for some time establish- 
ed in France; but the Eniperor dreading th^t so ad- 
mirable an "institution, if managed with an impartial 
hantl, might, in too serious a manner, impose re- 
straint upon his individual despotism, took special 
care to subject those crimes which he dreaded might 
arise out of the feelings of the public, to the cogms-** 
ance of special tribunals. ij.l( trials originating out 
of thqrConscription,Sre placed under llie care of a 
special court, composed of a certain number of the 
criminal judges and military officers. In France, 
"^iherc is n(jf grand jury ; but Us })lace .is supplied by 
which they liave^ dCnoniiiiatecf the Jure iPAc^ ' 
cusationm-^ ^ court cornposec/of a few mem- 

Bers amongst the civil judges * assisted by tbe Pro- 
•^ajator-General or Attorney- G(^eral. , Their juries 
of criminals arc selected from much 
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higher classes in society than witli us in England, a 

circumstance the effect of absolute necessity, owing 

to the extreme ignorance of the middling ranks and 

the lower classes. In the conducting of criminal 

” > 

trials, the manner of procedure is in a great mea- 
sure different from oujj English form. A criminal, 
when first apprehended, is carried b4?fbre the magi- 
stratciof thci town, ^generally thvi Mayor. He there 
undergoes* repeated examinj^lions ; all the witnesses, 

' are sdmmoned and examined, in a manner similar 
to the precognitions taken before life Sheriff in Scot- 
land, and* the whole process is nearly as tedious as 
upon the trial. Al^ the papers and declarations are 
tlien sent, with the accused, ’to the tjure (TAcaisa-- 
tion^ who also, althcmgh in a very summary manner, 
examiin? the prisoner and the witnesses ; Jif grouFrJ^- 
are found for tho trial, the papers are immedi- 
ately laid before the “ Cour (TAssizc^ Before 
this court, the prisoner is again specially exa- 

mined by its president. His former declarations 

are compared and confronted with his present an- 
swers, and the strongeft evictee against hini, is 
often in this manner extracted &om his own'^tory. 

It might certainly be imagined, tkat wit}i all these 
precautions, it would be scarcely possible that the ^ 
guilty should escape. The very contrary the case, • 
and I have b^en informed by .some of the ablest 
lawyers in the courts ^ere, tWat put of prisoners,* 
really guilty, six have a good clianoe of getting clear^ 
off. They ascribe this to tw'o principal causes, 

That the proceediligs become so extrcpiely tediojas ^ 
VOL. II. n ^ ^ 
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. and intricate, that it is impossible for the jury to 
keep them ‘all in their recollection, •and that, for- 
gettin^i; the gejneral tenor of the evidence, they suller 
the last impressions, those made by the counsel for 
the prisoner, to bias their judgment, and to regu- 
late their verdict. In the 2^ place, It is customary 
for the presideftt of t!}C court to enter into a Jong 
, examination and ertfes-examinatiop of tbe j)ii«oncr, 
(avSsisted and prompted ^in his questions by the re'^t 
of the judges), in a scv^^rc and peremptory ^t yle, and 
what is too ofteh the case with the judges, in his 
anxiety to condemn, to identify himself wiTh tin* pu- 
blic prosecutor. He appears iivthe eye oi’ the jury, 
more in the light of ah iiitcrcst^^d individual, anxi- 
ous to drag the oUendcr in themiost si.nnnm v man- 
the punishment i)f the law, than a-. an*ii])r ghl 
and unbiassed judge, wliose duty rt coolly to con- 
sider the whole case, to weigh the evideJice of tlie re- 
spective witnesses, to consider, with benevolent atten- 
tion, the delencc of the prisoner, and, after all lhi^,,t<>. 
pronounce, with authoritative i!np‘n-tiality, the sen- 
tence of the law. natiSrally prejudices the jury 

in favour of the prisoner ; and few, even in our own 
country, who inaydiavc been witness to thj common 
routine of our criminal procedure, will not theni- 
► selves have felt ^hat immediate and irresistible im- 
pression, which is matie upon the rnijnd of the spec- 
4.ator, wlieii^ie sees on*one side the solemn array of 
rthe court, the judges, the officei's, and alfthe terrible 
^ow of justice ; and on the dvher, th^ trembling, 
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solitary, uiibcfrienclccl criminal, wlio awaits in siieiice 
the sentence the law. One difFereiice, however, 
between ' the effects produced by the ycspective cri- 
minal codes of France and Entrland, oiiirht to be 
here remarked. In •England, owing to the princi* 
pals and practice of jnr criminal law, it too fre- 
quontlj^ happens, tliat jlhe most opert and notorious 
cj im ft) als escape, ^vhilst the lest able, but more in- 
noeeru oi^iaiders, those who^)iight be easily reclaim- 
«'d, who have gone little wayb^iii the road of crime, 
blit who are less able to do tli^nselves justice at 
their trial, fall an e asy bacrihec to the rigour of our 
c'riiuiiial <‘ode. ln*F'auce, ownig to the custom ol' 
the cr(K')S-<'xa!niiinrioiis of ihft jirisouei*, by tlie ]nc- 
sideiit and (fit' fhflefent judges, this can iievci' la);)- 
pci! The notoriety of his cliaractcr preveius 
common ieelings of compassion in the breasts ul' the 
jury ; the severity of the* interrogations renders it 
impossible that any fictitious story, when confront- 
ed with his former examination beibre the Cour 
d’ Assize, can long hold together, and he is, in this 
nuinner, generally corftncteddli^ the evidence ex • 
tracted from his own mouth upon the trial. * 

The present style of French pler4.Ung is exactly wh,*ii 
we might be led to expect from the peculiar state 
manners, and the particular character of fhat singii-* 
lar people. 1% is infinitely luipther removed ffom 
dry legal ratiocination, aii^ much mere allied to 
real eloquence, than any thing we«met with in En^^ 
lanth Any one wlfc is •acquainted with the natural 
inborn flu«ncy in conversation of ever^ individual ' 
n 2 
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xvhom he meetfi in France, may be able to form 
some idfE?a of the astonishing command' of words in a 
set of men who. are br^ to public speaking. One 
bad effect a;*ises from this, which is, that if the 
counsel is not a man of ability,»^this amazing volubi- 
lity, which 13 found equally ^ in all, serves more to 
weaken than td' convince ; for the little ^ense there 
may be, is spread oVer so wide a surface/’ or is dilut- 
ed witii such a dose ofyerbiagc, that the* whole be- 
conies tasteless and wisipid to the last degree. But 
this fluency, on the other hand, in the hands of a 
umii of talents and genius, is a most powerful wea- 
pon. It hurries you along witk- a velocity which, 
from its very .rapid ityj is delightful ; and where it 
cannot convince, it amuses, fttscinates, and over'* 
yAwers youu 

One thing struck me as remarkable in the French 
form of trial, which perhaps might be with beneflit. 
adopted by England. All excejitions and challenges 
to jurymen are made in private, and not as widi tig 
in open court. Tliis is a more dedicate method, and 
no man^s character ytu sUffdi* (as is sometimes the 
case in England) by being rejected, ; The trial by 
jury is very far frcir. being popular in France ; in- 
wJeed, upon an average I have'* heard more voices 
^igainst it, than advocates for its continuance. The 
great ca^se for this disSatisfactlon is tfest which leads 
to various olSler calamitous consequences in that 
..Imigdom, — the w ant of public spirit in France.— 
'liic French have literally * no *idea of' any duties 
they must voluntarily, without the prospect of 
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• reward, undertake for their countr 3 % It nev^’ enters 
their heads that a man may be responsible for the 
. neglect of those* publte duties, for the performance 
X)f which he receives no regular salary.-yTliere is a 
) constant connection in their minds between business 
and payment, between* money and obligation; and 
as for that disinterested^ and patriotic spirit which 
will undergo any labour^ from a disiiflerested sense 
of pubfic duty, it isdong since such feeling has 
ojysfedj and it will probably ,^if things continue in 
their present state, be long befwise it will exist again 
ill France. * 

It might be imagined, from the advantages hi the 
administration of criminal justice, that France was 
in this respect eqaaf, if not superior to Britain.— 
This, however, is by 'no means the case. The writ- , 
ten crimfiud code of France is indeed ^ipparcntlj^ 
more humane, and *the civil code less intricate and 
voluminous than with us in* England. But there is 
a wide and striking difference between this code, 
drrftvn up with all the lumingusness of speculative be- 
nevolcuce, and the manner in which the same code is 
carried into execution : What ^r^^iifies the purity of 
ihe code, if the executive part of the system, tlit no* 
mination of the judges, the direction of the sentences, 
and the l eversal of tlifc whole proceedings, was sub- 
mitted to the po^er, and constituted jpart of the iron 
prerogative, of k despotic Sovereign. It w’^as the con- 
stant practice pf the late Emperor to aj3point, when-, 
ever it was necessary for the accomplishment of his 
own cads, what he *denbminated a couu vmz\dP 
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TALE— a species of court consisting of judges of his 
own selection, who, with simi^Jiary procedure, con- 
demned or acquitted, according to the plea, sure of its 
master. Nc^ court been erected, which 

is in every ^respect under the controul of -ijie Empe- 
ror, but by means of his politie emissaries, of those 
pensioned spies w'hom he;., insinuated into all the 
offices, and the remotest ^ranches of the political 
administration, he contrived to ©verawv the different 
judges, to keep them in perpetual fear of the loss of 
their official situation, and in this manner to beat 
down the evidence, to bias the sentence, and finally, 
to direct the verdict. The judicial situations became 
latterly so completely under the influence of the 
creatures of police, that I was informed by the 
lawyers, lliat no judge was sure of remaining for tw'o 
months in, his official situation. 

Upon the important subject" of criminal delin- 
quency, I am sorry to say the only information *1' 
contrived to collect was extremely unsatisfactory. I 
had been promised, by an intelligent barrister, with 
whom 1 had the good fortune to become acquainted, 
a detailed opinion^ r/3on ihh state of criminal deliii- 
quexfcy in France j but in the meantime Napoleon * 
landed from Elba, and my friend was called away 
from his civil duties to join tllfe national guard, who 
marched when if was too late, in pursuit of Bonaparte. 

F rom the kalcndaf of crimes, hoJtvever, which I 
»had the opportunity of examining at the Aix assizes, 
as well as from tlie decided opinion of many of the 
TSwyers there, I should ITe i]!fduced to hazard the 
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opinion, that the great crimes of robbery, burglary, 
and murder, arc infinitely less frequent than in Eng- 
land. The great fcause of this is undoubtedly to be 
attributed to the excellence* of their f/olice. Where- 
ever such a preventive as the system of Espionage, 
and that carried td the perfection which we find it 
in that country exists^ it is impossible that the greater 
crimes should exist to* any alarming degree. There 
is a*powe]^ a vigour and an omnipresence in this ef- 
fective police, which can «heck. every criminal ex- 
cess bl&fore it has attained Wifp hk® a- general 

or roote^ influence throughout the kingdom^ and 
its power under the administration of iJapoleon, 
was exerted to aij Excessive ^egree in France. Such 
a mode, however,^ of diminishing the catalogue of 
crimes, could exist only under a state of things which 
the inhabitants of a free country would*not sufFevTSr 
a moment ; and indeed to any one possessing but the 
faintest idea of what liberty is, there is something in 
the idea of a system of Espionage which is« dread- 
ful. It is, like some of those dark and gigantic 
dmmons, embodied by the genius of fiction, the form 
of which you cannot trace, ahiViugh you fee^its pre- 
sence, which stalks about enveloped in congenial 
darkness, and whose ^ron grasp falls upon you the 
more terrible, because It is unsuspected. ^ Forfunate* 
ly such a monster can never be met with in , a free 
country. shui^S the piye, "and untainted atmo- 
sphere of liberty, and its lungs wilJ^only play wdtik 
freedom in the foul and thick aif of a decided des-' 
potism. 
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The effects of this* system of espionage, in destroy- 
ing every thing upon which individual happiness in 
society depends ; the free and unf'estrained comnui- 
nicalion of opinion between friends, and even the 
confidence of domestic society, cun hardly be con- 
ceived by any one who has lived in a free country. 
Upon this subject, I had an of portunity of coiivers- 
ing with a most rcsp^^ctable and intelligent British 
merchant, who, previous to the revoUitioii^ bad been 
a partner in a banHiig-lfouse in the French metr^- ^ 
polis ; and afterw^rdtf^jad the misfortune of being 
kept a prisoner in Paris for the last twelye years. 
The accounts he gave us regarding tlie excessive ri- 
gour of the police, and ihe jealousy of every thing 
like intercourse, were truly terrible. It had become 
ajjjaxim in Paris, an axiom whose truth w^as proved 
by the general practice and conduct of its inabitants, 
to believe every third person a spy. Any matter of 
moment, any thing bordering upon confidentitd 
communication, was alone to be trusted eittre (jttafre 
yciix. The servants in every family, it was well' 
known', were universally in the pay of government. 
They c^>uld not be ^ifed till they produced their 
licenses, and these licenses to serve as domestics, 
they all procured frdm the oflice of the police. From 
filat office tlxeir wages were as cer\ain, and probably 
(if the information' they conveyed was of importance), 
more regularly paid fliap those they received from 
thW masters. "Sven, therefore^ in the most secret 
of your own family, you could never speak 
^ith freedom. Mr*B ■■■ informed that 
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l^efore he dared to mention, even to his wife or family, 
any subject connected wuth the aifairs of the day, or 
, when they wished to speak freely and ynrestrained- 
ly upon any point whatever, every corner of the ’ 
room was first examined, the chinks of the doors, 
and the walls of the adjoining apartments under- 
went a similar scrutiny^ and even th«i thfy did not 
dare to int^diice^ any subject* which was nearly 
connected with the political ^vernment of the coun- 
•tiyT • 

A lawyer, who lived upon the satne floor with this 
gentleman* was astonished, one morning, by the entry 
of the police oflicers into his room at four in the morn- . 
ing, without the slifjhtest previous warning. They 
pulled him out of l)ed— hurried hiui away to the 
police office, kept him in strict custody^ for seve^jd^ 
days ; seized all hi» papers ; and having at last dis- 
covered that dieir suspicioift were ill-founded, and that 
he had been secured upon erroneous information, he 
w as brought back to his lodgings by the same hands, 
and in the same summary manner in which he had 
been removed ; and he 4s to tk’^day ignorant of the 
cause of his detention, or tjje nature of the Cfibnce 
of which he had been suspected. , 

Amongst the few •English who, along with Mr B. 
were detained in Paris, it was naturally •to be ex-* 
pected, that precautions^ to be taken to deceive 
the police, and tO prevent *the suspicion of* any 
cret intercourse, were still more savere and ^^^o^ous 
than were ilsed by tMe native French. As the suRf^ts 
of this coiyitry, they naturally became^the objects of 
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continual suspicion, and were more strictly watched 
than any other persons. They contrived, however, 
to procure, i?lthough at distant intervals, the sight of 
an English newspaper. Nine or ten months fre- 
quently elapsed without their receiving any intelli- 
gence from England. When they hud the good 
fqrtune to procure one, the precautions necessary to 
be adopted were hiirdlj to be bflievech Thu same 
gentleman informed qie, that upon receiving;^ an 
English paper, dri^^did not venture to mention the 
circuiubtance cvf*n to his wife and children, lest in 
their joy, some incautious words might have escaped 
• from them before the servaulf of the family, in 
which case, detection ‘would have been immediate,^ 
and impi'isonment inevitable. Eccping it, therclbre, 
^^4«4tirely to* himself, he concealed it from every eye 
duniiig the day, and at night, ^^ter the family had 
gone to bed, he sat up, lighted his taper, and, when 
every thing was still and silent about him, ventured, 
only then, to read over the paper, and to get *by 
heart the most important partL of the intelligence 
regarding England^^and be afterwards iransmittcd 
the iifValuable present ]^) some secret friend, who, in 
the same manner,, dared only to peruse it at mid- 
^night, and with the same dreiukul precautions. 

*. A very Sensible distinction has bevn made, in the 
French code, in tho» difference of pur^ish merit which 
inflicted u^:>on robbery, when it has or has not 
been accompanied by murder ; and the consequence 
oftuch‘ distinction is, that hi tli^t country the most 
'liletermined i;^>bberics are seldom, as ihej^ often are 
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with us, accompanied with murder ; whilst the Ac- 
curate proportionnient of punishment to J;he crimes, 
’encourages persons possessing information to come 
forward, and removes those ftatural s<A*uplcs winch 
all must feel, wlieii they reflect that th'ey may be 
tlie chief instruments in bringing down a capital 
penalty upon the herttt of an indi^udua), whose 
lenient offence was in ho respect deserving of this 
last and severest punishment of the law. 

• crime of which I hcafd ojpgi frequently, and 

whose common occurrence may he graced to the mi- 
serable condition to w hich trade and commerce were 
during the last few years reduced to in France, and 
to that general laxity of iiional conduct which even 
now distinguishes that country, was Fraudulent Baltic^ 
ru 2 )iqj. • The merchant, no longer possessing tl]|.e ^ 
means of making hjs fortune by fair speculation, has 
recourse lo this nefarious mode of bettering his con- 
dition. He settles with his creditors for a small 
per centage ; disposes of his property by fictitious 
sales, ventes simulees, and thus enriches himself upon 
the ruin of his creditor^ At a small town ifi the 
south of France, where 1 for ^me time rasided, 
there were several individuals, who, it was well 
Nenown, had made their fortune in this manner ; and 
at Marseilles it had, as I understood, become ii:^ 
some measure^ a common prjictice* The crime is * 
seldom discovAed, attended* at least with those cir- 
•cumstances of corrotorative evidence whicli are 
necessary in bringing to trial. Upon deteCtjiijn,' 
accompanied by complete proof, the punishment * 
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severe. It consists in being condemned for fourteen 
years, or for life, to the gallcj^s*, and in branding the 
delinquent with letters denoting his crime : for 

Forgery, anfi) ^ 2^ for < Fraudulent Bankruptcy. At 
one of the trials of the Aix assizes, at which I was 
present, a young man of excellent family, son of a 
Chevalier de St Louis, was^'^onvicted of this crime, 
and although it was proved that he had bj^en de- 
ceived by his partner, a man of decidedly bad cha- 
racter, but possessed of deep cunning, he wcsxou- 
demned for foufteJTT* years to the galleys ; owing 
to a flaw in the process, the sentence we^ set aside 
*by the Cour de Cassation, or Supreme Court of 
Appeal at Paris, and a new trial, was ordered* 

From the same cause, which I have mentioned 
above, tlie perfection of their police, petty theft is 
'iiot of sudi common, occurrence in France as in 
England. The country, ^in short, at the time when 
we passed through it, was very quiet, and few crimes 
were ^committed ; but on the disbanding of the troops, 
a great change may be expected. 'These restless crea- 
turesi must find work, or thgy will make it for them- 
selvei^. It is a hard/ question how tlie unwarlike Louis 
is to employ them. Many talk of the necessity of 
sending an immense force" to St Donpllligo; and 
it would appear wise policy to devise some expedi- 
tion of this na<,ure, which would swallow up the 
restles% the profligate, ,and the abandoned. 

• It ij not 'bttr intention^ rior indeed would ther 
^of our work permit, of ^ur entering itito the 
question of what ought to be the conduct of the 
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King. But tbetft is another question^ ifirom imsarer* 
ing which we^can's&rcely escape* 

Are the majority ef the French nation Well affect^ 
ed to the BpurTbons? Thil is a qu«4iion ivhicli ia 
put to every person who rciurn'5 front France* It 
IS r natu^ah a njihst 'Important^ but a most difficult 
one to answer. I eucleavoured^ by ^very method in 
my ijpwe^by a comnnuni^atiqp with those gentle-^ 
men of tnfrprovhice where I residc*d, whose cba^ 
rsaStteiTs aind situations enflyded^heui to implicit 
credit; by endeavOuriiig to myself as to the 

real sentim^tits of the peasantry, ** and by a perusal 
of those documents regarding the state of the conn** 
try, which Were believed the most authentic, td ect 
quire upon this subject something like satis&ctory 
informc^ion^ As tO the sentiments entertained at^ 
present by the generality of the JVench people 
upon this subject, X cannpt speaki bat with regal di 
to the period which I passed in iBVance, which 
in November 1^14^ imd^ondidi at thi^time land* 

ing of Napoleon froi^ £{ba^ I hav^* nO hesitation 
in declaring, that it appeared to me^ that th^ tOa*^ 
joiity of the French nation weroat tb^t iitnethobtHe 
to the interests of ‘the Bobrbons. On the other 
nj^and, in sources of infOrmatioii 

as X have above eiu«maraieid| it was as evident that 
they arp not genariJiy fa^our^le t5 the restorati(pn 
of the lmp^4 ^ Government under '^Nisqioleoij. 
V/Jm, aj>peal*ed at dtht lieribd to be ttiq d<^ 

sire of , fl»e potion, Wmjthe establishment 
eonedtutidn* fermed upoii those principles, em*j 
vot* it. ^ s 
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btaciiig tlio^e naw interests, and compatible with that 
new state of thimi^s *wbich had been cheated by the 
revelation. It pn this account that they favour- 
ed Napoleon. ' * 

The eitnatibiipf Prance then e^thibit^ed perhaps one 
of the m6fft singular pictures over ptWntgd to s iew 
by a civilized netion ; a peopla without exttrior com- 
merce, and whose interior tfade and luam’ftK^Unes, 
except in some favourite spots, almost {inn iln - 
lated; whose yo^t|i wq^gf’ yearly drained olT-to^ , 
ply the army^ bh^ ^ose agriculture has been con- 
stantly improving, which, for the last twelve years, 
had been subjected to all the complicated horrors of a 
state of war, but which,iafter all thss, could yet earnest- 
ly desire a continuance of this state. A nation wh^re 
^ there was sdarcely to he found an intermediate i ank 
between the Sovereign and the peasantry, for since 
the desti action of the a/wienne nobleuei and more 
particularly, since all ranks have been admitted to a 
participation in the dignities conferred on the mili- 
tary, all have become eqhally aspiring, and all con* 
sider* tliemsehes upon the« same level ; — A nation 
'v/hera, notwithstanding the division into parties, po^- 
sesfeing the most opposite interests and opipions, anti 
pulling every different way/tfic greater pi|lrt certaij^. 
"'ly desired a governmemt similar to Napoleon’s, and 
would even unite to ^bialii it A nation who talked 
^of nothing but liberty,«and yet suffcitd themselves to 
be suj^ecte<l fi) the conscription^ to the loss of their 
^ tiade, to the severest taxc^ tlif greatest person^ de- 
» and .the most complete retitrauit in the 
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expression oi ineir opinions to Ac cputin^ccl ex-* 
t toi tions of a military chief, the niosj despotic wl^o 
c\cY reigned in a European •country, ^nd whose acts 
of oppression are truly Asiatic; and ^vho tatnely bore 
all this oppression, shjiported by their national \ ant-* 
ty, because they vyidi^o boar the*n^io ike great 
jfcople Great, bocause*their ambition is unbomkled ; 
gieat’^as action of* rapacious and bloovl*‘thirbty sol- 
grAit in every specios^ot immorality and iito ! 
Who, led away by tln'» mUerabfe^ vanity, have been 
ialso to their oaths, so recently jilcdged tjj) a mild and 
viituous piince, Veiy unfit to lule such a race ofviU 
lains, because he i^^nild and^virtuous. 

But it is not gemjrally believed^ that the ^majority 
in France favoured Napoleon. Though It is but. 
natural consequence of the state of the*conntr;^ ; I 
shnll tlterefore enumerate the divisions of rank^, and 
Ac sentiments of qach^-»— All allow that the army 
were his friends ; on that subject, therefore* i shall 
say nothing. — ^Next to the 'array, let us look to the 
civil authorities.?— 'All tlic»e were in hi§ favour.wAll 
that part of the civil authorities ah least, who have the 
imraediate management of the people. — U is in vain 
m^iat the bejids of office fn ]paris, tfte miserable bodies 
styled the Chambors*of Parliament and tli« Counseir"^ 
lors of the realm* were favourably hicllned towards 
the King,— Napolepn well luiew Aat these were not 
the men who rule Prance.*— Francflf as aH^entire 
kingdom, may be said to be governed, hf tbese na»p 
but France, subdivitled, is govcimed by the prefects,^ 
and the gens d^armes of Napoleon,— Not^a^nian of 
' s 2 





ihfihe was ditrpl&eed by the King," and although » they 
were all fitrioi^ in their proclamations against the 
usurper, they^ with few exceptions joined him, 
and these few exceptions were removed by him*— 
The mosip powerful men in Frahce pnder Napoleon 
were these pref^ts and gens c^N^rines, end knowing 
their power, he was always cautious in their splection ; 
wherever he conceived that thcy#real1y fevoured the 
Bonrbon interost^hereisoved them* ' ,»m 

Next, the whotfahss of Receveurs were his dc-^ 
voted friends.— These men were all conjmued in 
place, under the unwaihke reign of Louis, but 
. where no conscnptior^ and no d^'oits reunis were to 
be enforced, they had poverty ^taring them in the 
f^ee^i^ta Iti unnatural that 4hey should favour him 
whose government enriches ^bem ? 

To the shadow^ of nobipty, to the ghost of aristo* 
eracy which had re^appeared under the ^^ing, ho 
power* or induence can be irttributed,— they dared 
not ihipfc, and could not del* t f 

Tld^ better classes of the inhabitants of the cities, 
whether the traderswand. manufacturers, or the hour- 


geoise of France, are those who were the most de^ 
cided enemies of ilonaparte but let us iop|^ bow tbej^ 
“^arm is wtf'akened and palsied'' by the- sltpation of 


their property.-^The^ have many oY them^purchas* 
ed the lands of the emigrants at very4ow prfoes, and 
in maij^ instawces, from persohs who could only be* 
iKon without lega^ tenure.^These feel 
lieir new possessions ; th^ dr^ad the as** 
fiich the ndbility might still obtain under 
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lawful Sovcreigjn.— Napoleon came proclahn- 
that lie would maintain themjtt tbftir pro- 
perticfe. Nor were all the traders anj^ manufactu- 
rers his enemies.— He encouifaged the ^adhof Lyons, 
for example, Of Paris, of Houert, and e^her interior 
towns, and h^'pltted these interior towns against thd 
sea«jiorts of Botirdcaun, Mai^seillcjs, ^c. Thus, even 
with ^Yi*m{^rial men he had ^omc friends. — And 
here, in menttoning Paris, I must observe that the most 
siTivTSh deference is paid by of France to the 

opinions, as well as the fashions, which prevail at the 
capital. Now, from the encouragement which he 
oflered to its interior trade, from the grand works 
which he was constefntly carrying on, affording la- 
bour to the idle rabble ; from the magnificent 
/crrh*s supplied by his i^views, fetes, and festivities,^ 
and most of all, frqrn the celebrated systeni of gulling 
and stage trick, practised by his police, and through 
the medium of the press,— From all these circum- 
stances, it arises, that Napoleon was no where so^nmeh 
beloved as at Pu^^s, — And ’Napoleon took good care 
that Paris afibrded to aQ Franco an example* such 
as he would wish them to folio ar.— It is difficult to 
siiy why the French ihould tamely follow the ex- 
liinple of^heir despot; hitt they forgot that he wa$ a 
despot, and they were not singular as a«nation iiT 
lollowiag the example of their chjef though perhaps 
they carried tliltir obedience to a nioae slavish pitch 
than any other people!— ‘‘ En Fian<^ (sayb\Mons* 
Montesrjuiew) 11 cn cjt des mnuic * , et de la facon^^le* 
vivre, comme dc« modes, Ics Fianrats chan^ent des^ 
a 3 
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meurs selon Tago de lour Roi^— Le Monarque pou- 
vait nueme ^parv^pir a rendre la nation b’ll) 

Tavait 

Next in rank) though^ from their numbers and in- 
fluence) p^erhapG after ifte army the^ ipost powerful 
body in the community^ the sitijiatiott of the peasants 
must bo consid^fre<]* They hud either seized upon, 
or purchased, at a lew Tate/ the lands^^ ih& emi- 
grants, and the national domains ; tliese. they had 
brought into the Jjjpst st^e p;^ cultivation ; withOiftTIie 
interference of anjr** one, they directly drew the pro- 
fits. The oppression in agriculture, which existed 
before the revolution, whether from the authority of 
the iSeigncurs, from tke corvees,*from tythes, game 
laws, ^Ct all are done awaj^^become rich and fiou- 
*ris>hing, diey are able to pay the taxes, uhioii, under 
Napoleon, were not so severe as is generally suppps- 
ed.~But they had every tibipg to fear from the re* 
turn of the noblesse, and from tlm re-establishment 
of the*Tanks and or^er which must exist under t.he 
hew constitution of Trance* ^ Can it then be consi- 
dered^that the peasantry should see their own inte^ 
rest revolutionary order of tilings f 

The more unjust tjteir tenurg, the mor^pause have 
thqr to fear; and unenlightened as mann^f 

their (pars once raked, will not easily^ be cour 
troled* Nupoll^n ^ ^d most poH^cally ^excited 
alarm nmong them, anc^ they are ^vourabty inclin* 
«& to^ds hiAf. ^This ppiy^^l jbpdy have no lead-* 

* dirett them • The in^pl^table tk^d ^ 

jarm^, ^osi^ssing great landed property^; the yep*- 
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jman, the country ^ei^tleman,~alt these ranks are 
abolished. Where the views of the Spvereign are 
inimical to the peasantry^ as was iAiagined tiddler 
Louis XVIII. that body will power/uyy resist himj 
where-ithey Were in concert, as under Napoleon^ that 
body became his chief support "next to his military 
'•force. * 

li»is ?hi44*nough that Louis XVIIL had never in- 
vitdetl their property— it is jiot enough that in dli{e- 
'fent^hapes he issued proclaftiations, and assurances^ 
that he had no such intentions^—the peasantry felt 
insecure f and they dreaded the inHuence of his coun- 
sellors, and of th^ noblesse. The low rabble of 
France, at all tim& restless, and desirous of change^ 
were favourable to Napoleon they wished for a 
continuance of that thoughtless dissipation, and*" 
dreadful immorality, which he encouraged; they nish- 
^ lor employment in his public works^— they lopk^ 
ed for situations in his army* ^ ^ 

•It may be said th^it among all ranks Napo- 
leon had friends. Who then were against hiin ? All 
those who wished for peace : all thotie who desired 
the re-estabhsfament of the chuidi: all those who 
bad the Cffiuse of mom%y and 4rirtue at heart~all 
^he good,*#-butj alas ! in France^ they were fevr iis* 
number. • • 

I have onlj^ enumerated^ die great and leading 
parties in the cotnmnidi^# It was yiy tnteption to 
have touched on the sentiments of^ihe ^p^rent pro- 
ftssions, I havt been already too tedious :* I 



slisill here only enumerate a few ,of the classes, wlio,( 
as they are thrown out of bread by the^’eturn of the ^ 
Bourbons, an^ the hew^system of government,* Will 
be ever busily ^ployed in favouring a despotic and 
military go^ernnmnt, a coiiUnuimce of wav, and of 
a conscription. v 

1st, All the i^efects, collectfbrs of taxes, and their* 
agents, who were enijiloyed in the jcountrj.e'jr Subject- 
ed to Napoleon. 

2d, The many •‘bill oers, and under agents, '"em- 
ployed in the co5tscription, and in collecting the 
droits re unis. 

3d, The police emissaries of ^all ranks, forming 
that enormous mass w%io conduced the grand ma- 
chine of espionage, directed jjublic ypiritf and 
' supplied in format ion to the. tyrant. » 

4th, All the rich and wealthy rarmy-contractors, 
furnishers, &c. &c. ' 

^ f living attempted to shew that the situation of 
the people in France was ^highly favourable to tjie 
views of the usurper, let me now observe, that there 
are other circumstances which greatly aided lus 

• o . ^ 

cau^e* 

ist. The vanity® of the nation Xvas hlirt : they 
J;iad not forgotten their defeat by the and 

proceedings of fongres^.in* coni^aiug within nar- 
row bounds, that njkl«»n, who, but a ^ear gave 
laws to\he continent, Ifad tended to j^gravate their 
/eeliUgs. It is difficult for any nation to shrink at 
oifee hdo lUsignificaUce, from ihe possession of uh- 





li hilled power; It is impossible tor r ranee to mam* 
tain nil ingloribiis poaoe. 

Sd, The spirit of the nation had become com* 
plctely military. One year of peace 6annOt be sup* 
po&ed to have done away the efPeets of twelve year's 
of victory. 

3d, The general of morals^^and the habits 

4)f di&sipa^^atid l^itiness, which have followed from 
the* rewolwtion, and have bgon taught by the mili* 

* tary, and especially by the disbanded soldiers, were 

favourable to him. * 

4th, He came at the very t ime when his prison* 
ers had returned from all quarters of the globe ; he 
came again to unit? them under the revered eagle^ 
emblem of rapine plunder, which they every* 
wheicldbked up to; in short, if it had b^n sug* 
gested td any one, possessing a thorough knowledge 
of the situation of Franc^f, to say at what time Na- 
poleon was most likely to succeed, he must have 
pitched on the monient selected by him* ^here 
are indeed maiQr circumstances which induce me to 
suppose, that the plan^for his restoration haif been 
pauly formed before ho left Fonfainbleau ; fA: it is 
^well kno’wnr, thiit he long he5ltati^d~that he often 
thought making use of his retnaining force, {%, 
foKie of about thirty thousand, mep,) and 6ghting 
his way to That his Marshals only prevailed 

on him, ahd tbet he»yiylde5l to advic^' when 

* he might h^ve thought and acted for hinSlself. Tho 
oondpet of Ney ihvolirs the supposition ; "he select^ 
for him th^ spot, of all others, the most favourable^ 



fof Ills views, should they* be /I I reeled to Ilnly; he 
stipulated ftu* his rank, for a p;uard of veterans ; he 
is desciibed'^as using boldness and insolent c of 
speech to Nafjoleon, which ho would not have dared 
to use, had there Uot have been aU * understanding 
between them. Jle covered his tr^chciy by a gaib 
of the same n^Hure, when in’ presence of his lawful 
Sovereign; open iijrhis«abuse of jlic while 

laying plans to join him. • 

There is a vciy peculiar circumstamc in Boua^ ‘ 
pane’s chai actor*, which is, that at tunes, he makes 
the most unguai ded speeches, foigetful of fiis own in- 
terest. Thus, when the national guaid of Lyons 
begged permission to accompunjMiim on his maicb, 
he said to them, “ You ha\c suficred the brothci of 
your King ,to leave you unattended— go—ypu are 
unworthy to follow me,'’ Thus, •when at Trejus, he 
said to the Mityor ,— J &m sorry that Fiejiis is in 
Provence; Iliale Presence, hut I have alwaj‘^ wish- 
ed your town well ; and, I will he amon^ you 

agaifh'"* This speech, which I had from the Pieftct 
of Aix, who was intimately attached to Napoleon 
and Ifjs interests, know to be authentic* In it, 
even the place of kis landing seemed to be d^tennin-^^ 
^'d. One thing is certain, that ^he plan, if not conS 
menced btfore hi$ abdication, was, at all events, be- 
gun iinnie<;!iately aikru; for a long l^nc must have 
been necessary to arrange matters in such n manner 
that he should rsot find the slightest opposidop 
bw maitch to Paris. * • * ' 
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I liave thus attempted to give niy readers some ac- 
i ount of the st^ue of Prance under Napoleon. From 
’this account, hastily written, they will dyaw their own 
conclusions. Mine, attached ^s I am Iq no one party; 
knowing little of politics, only interested* as a Briton 
in the fate of my country, arc these : — That Fniuce 
decidedly wishes to IJye by war and^pUiiuh * — that 
France (lo^rves no siicli|;ovcrnnjent as thatof the vir- 
tuous Lou is-^l hat, •till the soldiery are disbanded, and 
^ tl'clr leaders punished,* Franftj newr can be govern- 
ed by the Bouibons -that the niaj<»rity in the nation 
do not wibii for NaptMeon in particular, but for a re- 
volutionary government ; and that we have no light 
of intciferencc with* their choice; but that the pro- 
priety of our immediately engaging in war could be 
doubted^ for our very existence as a nation depend- 
ed on such conduct — that we had the same right to 
attack Bonaparte, as we had to attack a common 
robber, more particularly, if tins robber had repeat- 
edly planned and devised the destruction of our pro- 
perty. 

They will draw the happiest conclusions in ftvour 
of our oviii blessed country, froxn^a comparison with 
France— 'looking on that unhapp}^ nation, they will 
claim with me, in the beautiful words ot La Harpe : 
JTexcuse et n'eiivie point ceux qui peuvent vivr^ 
coSme $lls n’ayoient ni souHert^ni vh souffrir ; mais 
quMls me pardifhnent de ne pouvoir les imiteri Ces 
jours d^une degradation entierc et^in^ouic dfe la na- 
ture humaiae sont i^us mesyeux, peseutmtr mqn 





ame et retombent c0sscsotis ma plume^ destinre 
a les rctra 9 et jusqu'a mon dern&er moment. **■* 


^ The reader wUl easily pereeive, that the end of this 
chapter was written at the time of* Napoleon's landing from 
Elba. Not a word of it has been altered, for the author is 
convinced that it <8 an accurate pitfture of France in its pre- 
sent state. 




CftAP. V. • 


MODERN FRENpil CHARACTER AND MAN- 
NERS. 


An Englishman never dreams of entering into con- 
versation without some previous knowledge upon the 
pojnt which is the subject of discussion. You will 
pass but few days in France before you will be con- 
vinced, that to a Frcnclynan this is not at all iteces- 
sary. The moment he enters t^e room, oii catle, 
where a circle may happen to be ponversing, he im- 
■iiftediately takes part jin the discussion — of whatever 
nature, or upo.n whatever subject tliat may»be, is nof 
o f^e most disjant conscience to hfm. He strikes 
in with the uffnost self-assurance and adroitness, 
maintains a prominent* part in the cor/versatibn with 
the most perfect plaujibility ; and althoughj fron» his" 
wsint of accurate information, he will rarely instruct, 

' VOL. IL* T 
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lie seldom fails to amuse by the exubeiance ol‘ Ins 
fancy? and the rapidity of his tfocutioo- But take 
any one of his sentences to pieces? analyze it, strip 
it of its gaudy clothing, and fanciful decorations, 
and you will *be astonished \^hat skeletons of bare, 
shallow, and spiritless ideas will frequently present 
themselves. %* 

In England, it fiy^quently happens, tlij;^* a man 
who is pcrfecUy master of the siihjeeF in discus- 
*.iori, from the eflhct^of slnness or einbai rassenent, 
will convey his information wuth such an appearance 
of awkwardness and hesitation, as to create a tem- 
porary suspicion of dulness, or ()f incapacity. But 
upon further exaniirui^^ion, the rtiue and sterling 
value of liis remarks is easily discernible, llie same 
can very seltlom be said of a Frenchman. J-Iis con- 
versation, which delights at the. moment, generally 
fades upon recollection. , The information of tlie 
first is like a beautiful gem, whose real value is con- 
cealed* loy the encrustation with which it is ciivered; 
the other is a dazzling but sorry paste in a brilliant 
setting. * Un Fran9ais,c says M. de Stacl, with 
great truth, ** scak encore parlcr, lors menie il n’u 
point d’idees aud the reason why a Frenchman 
^an do so is, because ideas which xire the essentitij«« 
requisites ^in conversation to any other man, are not 
so to him. He is possession of m^ny sub»titiJte% 
composed of a few of •those set phrases ami accom- 


• A Frenchnaan, (says Madame Je Stael? wftb great truth, ^ 

can atillji^gf^titiue to speak, even when he has np ideas." 
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niodating sentence^ which fit into any subject; and 
these, mixed* up with appropriate nods, significant 
gestures, and above ah, ^with the* characteristic 
shrugging of the slioulders, are evc^r ready at hand 
when the tide of hi^ ideas may happen to run slitil’* , 
iow. 

The perpetual cheerfulness of tlfc French, under 
almost* tvry situation, is well known, and has been 
rc^^catedLy remarked. Ojic great secaet by which 
they ‘contrive to preserve diis invariable levity of 
mind, is ]irobably this extraordinJlry talent of theirs 
for a parficular kind of conversation. *An Kiigli^h- 
inan, engaged in tly^i business and duties ol life, ev'cn 
at his hours of rClaxation, lis occupied in thinking 
upon them. In tlie midst of company Jxe is often 
an insulktcd being ; his mind, ’ refusing intercourse* 
with those arounddiim, retires witlun itself la tins 
manner he inevitably becomes,- even in bis common 
hours, grave and serious, and if under misfortunes, 
perhaps melancholy and morose- A' Frenchman is 
in every respect a diffhent being. He catiyot be 
grave or unhappy, beciftise ho never allows hiinseif 
time to become so. His mind it perpetually* busied 
Avith the affairs of themiomcnt. ’ If he is in com- 
panyi he speaks, without introduction, to ^every geit- 
t4«man ill die room. Any thing the njost trivial serves * 
him for hoolt on which to h»ng his story ; s^nd this 
generally lasts as lon^ais he has brea^li to cArry hifu 
on.. He*recounts to you, the ftrst hQ4r you meet - 
withliim, his whole individual history ; diverges Tn-*. 
^ to anecdote about his relations, pulU (xit h|s watch^ 
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and under the cover shews you the hair of his 
iressj apostrophi2es the curl — opens his pocket-book, 
insists upon your reading his letters to her, sings 
you the song which he composed when he was ait 

^ desespoir at tlio parting, a'^ks your opinion of it, then 
whirls off to a discu'-sion on the nature of love ; leaves . 
that the next moment to philosophize upon friend- 

• ship, compliments you, t’/i passant^ and rfafms you 
for his friend ; hc^es tji^at the connect io» will be 
perpetual, and concludes by asking you to do Jam the 
honour cyf telling him your name » In this manner he 
is perpetuaify occupied ; he has a part to act which 
renders serious thoug|it unnecessary, and silence 
impossible. If ho has been unfortunate, he recounts 
his distresses, and in doing so forgets them. His 

. ' mind never reposes for a moment upon itself ; his 
secret is to keep it in perpetual itiotion, and, like a 
shuttlecock, to whip it back and forward with such 
rapidity, ihttt although its feathers may have been 
ruffled, and its gilding eflncod by niany hard blows, 
yet nt^^ther you nor he have time to discover it. 

Nothing can present a stiX)i)gor contrast between 
the French and Enjglibh character, and nothing shews 
more clearly the suj’^eriority of the French in conversa- 
tion, and art of amusement, than the scenes whicti 
take place in the interior of a French diligcncos^ 
They ^ho go to Fra^nCg and travel i nr' their own car- 
I’fagcs arc not r.ware of what ^they lose.— Tlie inte- ' 

• tioi* of a French diligence, if you are tolerably for- 
tunate ip your company, is a perfect epitome of the 

nati<Sn.— When you enters puWic coach in 
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England, it is certainly very seldom that, in the course 
of the few hours you may remain in it, you meet with 
an entertaining companion^ Chance indeed, may 
now and then thi*ow a pleasant man m your way ; 
but these are but thinly sown amongst those sour and 
silent gentlemen, who are your general associates, 
and wlio, now and thea eyeing eacl* other askance, 
look as iT 4hey ^ould cutse themselves for being 
thrown into such contiguit}^. , 

The scene in a French diiigeime is to all this the 
most different that can be conreeivod. Every thing 
there is life, and motion, and joy.— The coach gene- 
rally holds from ten to twelve persons, and with all this 
is sufficiently roomy^ — The moment you enter you are 
on terms of the most perfect familiarity with^he whole 
set of ySur travelling companions. Irt kii instant 
every tongue is at A^ork, and every individual bent 
upon making themselves happy for llic moment, and 
contributing to the happiness of their fellow trawellers. 
Talking, joking, laughing,* singing, reciting, — every 
enjoyment which is light and pleasurable Is instiantly 
adopted, — A gentleman fakes a box from his j^ocket, 
opens it with a look of the most finished politeness, and 
presents it, full of sweetiifeats, to the different ladies in 
sJccessioiu One of these, in gratitude for alten# 
t tm i» proposes what she well knows wtU be agreeable 
to ilie whole paflity, some specje!!fe t>f round gan^ like 
our cross -purposes, i nv#l viug forfeits, ^rhepropoeaf 
is carried by acclamation, — the ^ame is instantly ' 
begun, ande^ery indi’^dual is included: Woe be now 
Jo the aristooracy of the interior ! Old ^ndjOung, * 
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lioiicst ami di^slionost,. ro‘'pectable and dIsro«spoct- 
nble, all arc iii\oKcd in uncUstinguislicd confusion* — 
but all are content to ho so, and happy in the ex- 
change. 'llir game ill the meantime proceeds, ami 
the different forfeits become motre numeious. The 
generality of these ensure indeed, from their nature, a 
punetuality of performance. ,"1 o kiss the handsomcbt 
woman in the party, to pa'^y her a cumpliinrtit in some 
extempore eflfusioin, or tv whisper a coujidmice (faire 
une confidence) in her ear— all these arc h^irdly enjoin- 
ed l>efore they are happily accomplished- But others, 
which it would be diflicult to pai ticularize,*are ni<5re 
amusing in their consecpiencCto, and less easy in their 
execution. , 

The h'dicroiis effect of this scene is much 
heightened by its b(*ing often carried on in file dark, 
for night brings no cessation, hnd we have our- 
selves, in travelling in this manner in the diligence, 
engaged in many a game of forfeits where it is 
not too much to say, that our play- fellows, of both 
sexes; w(*rc certainly nearer to tlie grave than the 
cradle^ being somen here between fifty and fourscoie. 
llic scenes vhich then take place, the undistinguish- 
ed clamours of young and old, the audible salutes 
<Vom cMify Cjiiaiter which prtint to the perpetifkl 
succession of the forfeits, altogether compose a 
tacle,, which to a Sttynger is the n*t>st unexpected 
'and ex<;i a ordinary that can be imagined. 

The conversation of a Frenchman, who possesses 
wit and inforniation, is certai/ily superior to tijat oi’" 
a clever m^«i of any other country* It Jlias a varietur 
and pJayfulutss v hlcli delights and fascinates ; but 
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even their coiiiipon chit chat is of a superior order^ 
as far as annisement goes. However shallowly they 
may think upon a subject, they never fail to express 
themselves well. This is the casr^ equally with those 
of both sexes, ,It is true, certainly, that in their 
subjects for conversation, they indulge in a wider 
range of seiectiofi^; and in consequence, for more 
ircquen^ly wjthout evincing the slightest scruple, 
cver.^ep the bounds of decorum and delicacy. This 
is the inevitable effects of* the peculiarity above 
noticed, that they must const£#ntly converse : as their 
apperite for conversation is' inordinate, their taste is 
necessarily lessen ice ; provided they continue in mo- 
tion, they ard^ careless about the ground over which 
they travel. One unhappy consequence of this cer- 
taiifly is, that such carelessness ext^ids to the .wo- 
men, even amongst the higliest and best bred classes ; 
and that these ideas of delicacy and tenderness, with 
wliich we arc alwa^^s accustomed to regard, in this 
country, the female piind, are shocked *and grated 
against by the occurrence of scenes, the employment 
of expressions, ami iIk? mention of books tvbich tend 
rather to disgust than to amuse, and which destroy, 
in a moment that f^^inale fascination, which can never 
exist without th4it first and most material ingredient,^ 
modesty, • 

The sojence of conveijBation in France, is not, as 
with us, confined pricTcipally to tlic higher classes, 
but extends to the whole body of the people.^ The 
reasotf is, thatfc the lower ranks in that country in- 
variably imitate the manners, ityie of society,' and 
mode of conversation, us^d^ bj^* thciJbigher dVders* 
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The lower ranks in England converse, no doubt ; 
but then their conversation and the subjects upon 
which it is employed, is exactly fitted to the rank 
they hold in society. 

In speaking of the literature of E^ance, we ehall 
have occasion to, remark, that there is nothing in 
that country like an 'ancient or ilativinal poetry. This 
is perhaps not so much to he attributed to the' ex- 
cessive ignorance of the pcasai:itiy, as to the cirx;um* 
stance that from the 'French peasantry invariably 
imitating the manners' of the higher orders, there is 
no adaptation of the manners of the laboin iug or- 
ders to the simple rank they fill society. The 
innocence of rural life is thus lost. The shepherd, 
the peasant girl, the rustic labourer, vrhom you meet 
in hTaiice, are all artificial beings. They express 
themselves to any stranger they meet with ease and 
politeness, with a point and a ^vivacity which is cer- 
tainly striking ; but which is, of all things, the far- 
thest removed from nature : and it is the conse- 
quence of this interchange which has taken place, 
that we shall in vain look for any thing in France 
like moderr. national poetry. The truth, tlie sim- 
plicity, the nature, which ought ^o form it, are not 
^to be found amongst any classes of tliQ, French people. 
The poetry of ‘"France, both ancient and modem, ^ 
that of Ronsard and Matpt, in earlier ^ys ; and 
that of Boileau, llacine, Cdrneillt'^ and Voltaire, in 
more modern times, be:irs the marks of having been 
formed fin the court. If, for instancy, in Scotland, 
the lower ranks, Spie labouring classes, like those of 
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France^ hdd transj)lantoti the fictitious manner ol Uic 
higher clasaoh into the innocence of their cottage, or 
the sequestered solitude oftheh* vallies — wliere, under 
^iieh :i state of things, could there ^ ever liave arisen 
such gifted spirits as Burns, Ilanisay, or Ferguson ? 
and nhere would have been that truth, that beauty, 
that genuint‘ liaturtxiu the iivc*s and inantieis of tair 
peasailti'}, which has nol only furnished tlu‘^e [loets 
^ith thp finest subjects, but which has taught these 
pea'*ants thcMiuelves to jK\ur oat in unpremeditated 
strains, those ancient and beautiful songs, which art 
and education could never have taught them ; and 
which, in the progress of time, have formed that un- 
rivalled nationabpoetry, perhaps one of the brightest 
gems in the diadem of Scottish genius. But we 
must leturn to France, ^ 

The French have been alwa^^s celebrated for their 
naUinil gaiety of character. One exception from this 
is material to be noticed. It must strike you the 
„i’»oiuent you look into the countcnanci s of the sol- 
diery, and the generality of the lower officers. A 
dark and gloomy n’r^ if not a suspicious, lind often 
savage a])peara’)Co, is their 'jharacteristlo feature; 
and although this is disguised liy occasional sallies 
nf loud an^l intemperate mirth, these sallies arc 
wniore like tl,te desperate and reckless exertions bf^ a 
troop of banililti, than the^t^inperate and unpreme- 
ditated cheerfulness of a r6giilar soldiery- Xor is this 
look confined entirely to the lyihfary. , The habits 
of the whole natj|jn arc changed ; but yet, wdtK all 
this altenaion, there remains enough of their cha- 
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racteristic gaiety to distiogiiisli them from every oilier 
people. 

Their light-headedness is perhaps even more re- 
markable than |heir gaiety ; tbej/ have not sufH- 
cient steadiness for the uninterrupted avocations of 
graver life. In the midst of the most serious or 
deep discussion, oil Frenchman, will suddenly stop, 
and, W'ith a look of pc^;hapsm6re solemn inipovtance 
than he hestovved upon the subject" of ilebale, wih 
adjust the ruffle of his bfbther savan/^ adding some 
observation on thc#<propriety of adorning the exte- 
rior as well as the interior of severer. * ‘‘ Four badi- 
nage,’’’ says Montesquieu, naturelloinent fait pour 
les toilettes, senible clre pvovenu a former le caractere 
general de la nation. On badine flu conseil, on ba- 
dine a la te'to d"une armee, on badine avee v.n arn- 
bassadeur.’’ 

Tlie vanity of the whole ipation, it is well known, 
is without all bounds ; and although this is most ap- 
parent, perhaps, and less unequivocally shown in re- 
gard to military affairs, it is confined to no one sub- 
ject in piirticular, but cmbracc^f all — ia arts, science, 
nianufiict/tres ; in evoty thing, indeed, upon which 
ti>e spirit and genius . of a nation can be exercised, it 
is not too much to say, that they believe themseives - 
superior to every other nation or country. Nay^, 


* Their trilling, n?«*urally intenJed for the toilet, seems to 
have become acccseary to fhe formation of the general cha- 
racterof the nation; They trifle in council, they VriflQ at the 
head of an army, they trille with an ambassador. 
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^vhat is very extraordinary, so mueh have they been 
accustomed to hear themselves talk in this exag- 
gerated style ; so natural to them have now become 
those expressions of arrogant superievity, that vanity 
has, in its adoption into the French character, chan- 
ged its nature. 

In other countrie;#, in our own,^ for instance, a 
very vain gian an object of ridicule, and gene- 
Tidly of (.distrust. In France he is neither; on the 
contrary, there appears tltrou^i the kingdom a 
kind of genenil international agreement, a kind of 
silent understood compact amongst them, that every 
thing asserted by^)ne Frenchman to another, .pro-^ 
vided it is done vMth sufficient confidence and cool- 
ness, however individually vain, or absolutely incre- 
dible, cAight to be fully and implicitly believed. It. 
is this excessive -idea which the French instil into 
each other of their ow» superiority, joined to the 
extreme ignorance of the great body of the people, 
vdiich composes that pro^minent feature in their na- 
tional character, their credidity^ and which has long 
rendered them the easiest of all nations to be im- 
posed upon by political artifice,^ and the sufcmissive 
dupes of every travelling quack; or ingenious char- 
'•latan they meet. An instance of this occurs to me, 
happened to myself when^ residing in thew* 
•south of Frar^ce: » • 

At one of the gyeat fairs wherg I was 'present, 
there appeared upon an elevated stage,* an eldeidy. 
and serioflis-lookin^ gentleman, dressed in a com- 
plete suit pf solemn biadt, with a little child kneel- 
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jng at his feet* Messieurs/’ said he -to the mul- 
titude, and bowing with the most perfect confi- 
dence and self-possession — “ * Messieurs, c’est im- 
possible de tropiper des 'gens inslniits coramc vous. 
Je vais absolulnent couper la tete a cet enfant. Mats 
avail t de commeiicer, il faut que je vous fassc voir 
que je ne suis ps»s un charlataiv Eh bien, en attend- 
ant et pour un cspccf' d’exordc : Qui esl entjre vous 
Cjui a Ic lual audcnt'f’ Moi,” exclaimed instantly a 
sturdy looking peasant '‘opening his jaws, and dis- 
closing a row of grinders which might have defied 
a shark, Monsieur, (said the doctor, inspecting 
his gums), it is but too true. The disorders at- 
tending those small bi-'i inestimi^ble members, the 
teeth, itre invariably to be tracbd to a species of 
.worm, anti this the most obstinate, as well as the 
most fatal species in the vei’micular tribe, w^hich 
contrives to conceal itself »t the root of the affected 
member. Gentlemen, we have all our respective 
antipathies; and it is by means of these that the 
most fatal and unaccountable effects are produced 
tupon iVs. Worms, gentlemen, have also their pre- 
vailing ‘^.ntipathies, To subdue the insect, we have 


** ^ Gen tit' men, it is irqpossible to deceive persons enligkU 
ened as ^ou are; I am absolutely going td cut. off the head 
of this ebiid.^ But’ before commending, I must let you see 
That I am no quack/ Well, in the meantime, as an exor- 
dium, Who is there among you who hai the toothlUshe ?" ** I/* 
<^xclaiioed instaptly a sturdy peasant, &c. 
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only to become acquainted witli its disposition. 
The worm, ^ir, at the bottom of your tooth, is of 
that faculty or tribe wliich ahhors copper* It is tiio 
vermis halcoinisicus, or copper ‘hating nxorm* Upon 
placing this penknife in the solution’ containetl in 
this bottle,’' (continued he, holding up a small phial 
which contained a grccii'-coloured liquid,) it is, you 
see, immediately changcjd hito copper.’’ The patient 
thpn, at the doctor’s request, approachoch A female 
assistdnt stood betweeJi him’and the crowd, and in a 
tew minutes the tooth was delX^ercd of a worm, 
which, frt^m its size, might liave given the tooth-ache 
to the Dragon of ^antley, 

I > 

Who swallow’d the Mayor, asleep in his chair, 

And pick’d his teeth with the mace.'* 

The peasant declared Jie felt no more p aln, and 
the crowd eagerly pressed forward, (with the excep- 
tipu, we may believe, of the coppersmiths alnongst 
the audience,) and purchased, the bottles containing 
this invaluable prescri|?ytion. By' this time I liad left^* 
the party ; the doctor hail, prcvicusly to the j^rform*^ 
ing another trick, borrow'ed from the crowd a gold 
piece of twenty frapes, tw^o pieces of five francs, a 
•silver watch, atjd several smaller articles,'’ nor did it^ 
appear they >had the slightest suspicion that the 
learned doctor might have Changed them as’^well aa 
the penknife ; and that although j,here wore copper^ 
hating woims, the3;p might exist other kinds of hu- 
man vermin, which might not reckon, silver amo«^‘ 
VQIi. II. V 
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tlieir antipatliles, This cbai’acleristic iaiilty, «'n!ul 
the excessive credulity ol' the people, were strikingly 
exhibited in another ludicrous adventure which hap- 
pened to us whpn 1 was resident at Aix^ 

Wc were ahirnied one morning by a loud flourish 
of trumpets, almost immediately under our windows. 
On looking out^ wc beheld u Wnd of triumphal car, 
preceded by six avtw^it evauners, clothed iif scarlet 
and gold, mounted on uncommon fine hojr’ses, apd 
with trumpets in their kands. In the car was placed 
n complete band «of musicians, and it w'as, after a 
little interval in the procession, followed by a superb 
‘ open carriage, the outside front of which w as entire- 
ly covered with rich efimson velvet and gold lace. 
The most singular feature about ftie carriage was its 
. shape, for^tliere projected from it in front, irkind of 
large magazine, (covered up also with a cloth of 
velvet,) which was in its dimensions larger tlian tlie 
carriage itself. In this open carriage sat a j)iain 
looking?, dark, fat man, reclining in an attitude jcjf 
the most periect case, and gentetily dressTd. I'lie 
^ii%vholc* cortege halted in the rcouisc of Aix, almost 
inimedkitely below our house. I joined the audience 
which had collected around, it. Of course all was 
Oil the tiptoe of expectation. , There was a joyl'ii^^ 
• buz of ‘Safislkction through the crovv,d, and endlekfe- 
were the conjectures , formed by our* own party at 
the wiiidow% At length* after a flourish of trumpets, 
, tjie gentleman rosrj ami uncovering the large ma- 
guiine, sliowed ihtit it containi^d an alitiost endless 
ass^cmblage of bottles, from the greatest to the 
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smallest dimension.^ Ke then, advancing^ grave]\’, 
addressed hitnself to the audience in these M^ords ; 

Messieurs, dans I’liniv^rs il ii’ya qifun solcil ; 
daiiwS le royaurne de France il n’ya qu’iin Roi ; dans 
la medicine il ny'a ^lans qiie Charini?' With this 
he ])laced his hand on his heart, bowed, and drew 
himself up with a Uuik^of tj'c most glorious compla- 
cency. Tlys e.^ordiiim \wis received with the most 
raptiiroiwi applause by the crowd, who, iVoin having 
often seen him in his progress through the kingdom, 
had known before that this was ^^larivi hiimclf-, th^^ 
celobratefl itinerant Kiiorm docior, Gentlemen,'* 
he then proceeded. it has been the noble objec ^ 
of my life to investigate the origin and causes of dis- 
ease, and fortunate is it for the world that it Iia^ 
been sa. Attend, then, to my discoveries : worms, 
arc at the botton^ of all disease, — they arc the insi- 
dious, but prolific authors of human misery ; they 
are born in the cradle with the infant ; they de- 
scend into the grave with the aged. They begin, 
gentlemen, with life, but they do not cca?^e with 
death. Reliold, gentk:nicn,” he coutimicd, “ the iiv - 
ing and infallible proofs of my iftscrtions,*'’ (^loinling 
to llie long rows of crystal bottles, fillcil with muiii- 
*tiidcs of every kiml of these vermin, of llic 
ocjious figiircsf, which were inar:5jiallcd in liornbk* 


* Gentlemen, in the universe ther? is but one .sun ; in th*- 
kingdom of Friuice tbfte is l)ut one king ; in the scicitle )i 
medicine thgre is Charigny alone. ' 

V 2 . 
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array on each side 6f l^ini), these, irentJemcn, are 
tlje worms which have been, by my art, extracted 
trom my patients; many, of them are, as you sec, in- 
visible to the naked eyc;’^ and, with that, he held up a 
small phial of pure water. Not a single disease is 
there, and not a single part of the human body wbieh 
has not its appropriate and peculiar worm. ^ There 
are those whose habit£.tion is in the hcad^, — there are 
those which dwell only in the soles of the feet;'— 
there are those whose favourite haunts are in the 
scat of digestion there are those (happy wwms) 
which will consent to dw’ell only in the bosoms of 
the fair. Even love,” said he, assuming an air of 
most complacent softness, and cashing his eye tender- 
ly over thCj^female part of his audience, “ even love is 
fin exception ; it is occasioned by the subtlest 
species of worms, which insinuate themselves into 
the roots of the heart, and fday in peristaltic gambols 
round the seat of our afFcclions. Painters, gentle- 
men, have distinguished the God of Love by the 
doves with which he is accompanied. He ought, 
more correctly, to have bceti depicted riding upon 
that woim, to v/hifch he owes his triumphs, lie- 
hold, saiil he, holdfng up a phial in which there was 
en^closed a worm of a light coloiiv, “ behold llic fatal 
from .which I have lately had the happi- 
ness to deliver an intt‘l^i^ting female of Marseilles.” 
*1 he crowd werc^ptichantcd, purcliased his bottles in 
.abundance"; and 1 heard afterwards in Aix, that 
by ibis juggling charm, he had contrived to amass 
a fortune sufHcient to purchase a large estate, and 
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to maintain^ as we had witnessed, a cavalcade wor- 
thy of an an'd>assador. 

It is difficult to conceive any tiling more ridiculous 
than the characteristic vanity and scientific expres- 
sions, which are employed by the Frencii Workmen. The 
wig makers, tailors, tarbers, all consider their scvex'al 
trades as in some measure allied « to science, and 
tlicmsefves as the only Lciqgs ^ho understand it.— - 
This the^ generally contrive to communicate to you 
w irh An air of mysterious inlporta^ice. “ Monsieur,’* 
saiti a h'lench barber to a friend <^f mine, an English 
sea ca}>ta?in who came in to be shaved, ‘‘ you are an 
Englislimau — sorr;^ am 1 to inform you, hut I do it 
with [jrofound rebf)ect, that the science of sha-diig is 
aitogethcr misunderstood in England. In their ig- 
norauc<*orits princijiles, they have rieglec^-fl the grout 
secret of our art. • Sir,” said he, coming closer up to 
him, and putting his haiul to his ow n cliin with an. 
utr of solemn communication, I am credibly inlorm- 
ed that in England they actually cut off the epide* 
rome. Now, inon Dieu,” continued he, turning up 
his eyes, and raising diis soap-bruslt in an attitude 
of invocation, who is there ip^France tbq^ will be 
ignorant that in the dcslructicui of this invaluable 
article, the chin of tjie individual is tortured, and the 
fir^t principles, of our art degrade V* * ^ 

I have already hinted at .the ^ignorance of the 
French as a component ]>di*L of their national cre- 
[lulity. This ignorance, as farja.? our .opportuni- 
ties of observaiio?^ extended in lra\ oiling across* 
Franco, ajipeo^red to be deep and general, not only 
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Amongst the lower orders, butj, on many subjects, 
amongst the higher classes of the people. The 
only subjects upon which Napok on considered tlmt 
any thing like r^tempts at a national education should 
be made, we/e those connected with military alliiirs ; 
nmtheinatirs, and the principles of mechanical philo- 
sophy.— Scliooh for these we -e generally founded 
in all the principal 4owns in the^kingtlom ; there 
the younger olFiccrs of the army received their mi- 
litary education, ahd there were many public semi- 
naries for public education, in addition to the Ecole 
Volitechnique in Paris, where the pupils were main- 
tained and educated at the publip cxpence. Every 
other branch of educatibn, m tenhing to change the 
direction of the public mind, from military atlUirs into 
more pacihJi' employments, was se^luloiisly discourag- 
ed, and the consequence has been, that melancholy ig- 
norance which is distliiguisbable in those generations 
of tilt? French people which have sprung up since 
the rcvblution, and frequently even among^it tlio 
old nobility, “ * Vousetes Ecossois?” said a h'rench 
noblenfan to me; * Oui, Mor.sieur.’ “ Oh que cela 
est droltt/’ ‘ Et coenment, Monsieur ?’ CVst le 
pays cle Napoleon. « C'est un jsle n’est pas ‘ Oh 
que non, Monsieur.’’ ‘‘ Ma foi, je evoyois qu"on Tappel- 


^ Yon are a Scotchman ?” ^ Yes, Sir/ Oh how drolo 

that is/’ ho#'i^Jt drole, SirT It U the country of 

Si*ra*poleon. It is an island is it not/’ ' Certai|»ly not. Sir/ 
Oit my faith, I thought they alwstys euUe l it the Island 
Uff Corse/' c 
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loit Visle de Corse^^^ Whether, in the geographical 
confusion oi^this poor Marquis*s brain,* he had mista- 
ken me for a Corsican, or actually believed that !Na* 
polcon was a Scotchman, is not very ^'asy to determine. 
You are an Eiiglish woman saiS the wife of a 
counsellor to one of the ladies of our party : and I 
have been at Londo*.^’ — And how diil you like the 

r • . * 

Y)copie ?” Oi^they are is veiiy charmant ; hot I like 
better that other town near London, — Philadelphia.’^ 
It is well known, that*«fori}nrerJy in France the 
order of the Jesuits had acquired so pre-eminent an 
interest, •as to insinuate themselves into almost every 
civil branch of tl^e political government ; and that 
more especially, ^y the senlinaries which they esta- 
blished generally throughout the kingdom, they had 
created a system of general education, highly bene- 
ficial to the community. As to the effects of this 
system, under the Jesuit*, on the literature of France, 
however, very diflerent opinions certainly may be 
entertained, and that arljficial, and in man/ respects 
unnatural, style of })oetry whicli has arisen, and still 
continues in Fraucef may be’ attributed, amongst 
other causes, to that excessivv# passion fo# classical 
learning which was Sjp religlotpsly instilled wherever 
‘the unfortunate influence of these Jesuits extended* 
'J^he utter abolition of this order is well Tenown, anji 
the consequiyic^ is, that wh^re there existed formerly 
a general passion foji' that species of literatuVe which 
they cultivated, and which corfcisted in* an intin^ate 
and critical knowlg'dge of the languages of antiquity, 
and a tii3te for classical learning, as^the only objett 
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of their imitation, there remains now nothing but a 
deep and general ignorance upon every* suV)ject un- 
connected with military affairs ; an ignorance which 
is the more fatfil in its consequences, because it is 
founded upon contempt. It is difficult to say which 
of these conditions is the worst, the former or the 
latter. Amongst physicians and lawyers- howevei*, 
you geiKTiilly meet with- many indi\k|uais, who, 
having been educated probably in foreign countries, 
or under the old preserve still a passioii for 

that whicli is so gcKerally despised. 

In every country, and in every age of thti world, 
the great and leading effects of tyranny, and of mili- 
tary despotism. M ill be lliscovered^lo have been the 
same. .Nothing could be a stronger corroboraliori 
of this reniTirlj:, than that singular and unejipected 
parallel which was inimediately observed by one of 
our p/uriy who had been long in India, between the 
policy atlopied by Napoleon, and that followed by 
ihe Ihiihmins in the Easb The Braliinins relii* 
giously })ro}ubit travelling; aiid tlje of visiting 
lojcign countries is pa'liculariced in their religious 
inbtriicti<J».is. The iiwc publication .>f the sentiments 
of travellers was never pcrmjtted umler the late 
Empt'ror; and the severe regulations of the police 
ijiane it extVeinei^ difficult for any Frenchman 
travel. The object of bpth was the to ])reven1 

any mort^iying and dangerous cpmparisons between 
tlie.bituatioirof their aWn, and the condition of foreign 
countries. The Brahmins made it a ruIc‘\o check 
the progress of education, and to discoipag#* the 
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btudy of their niast^^rs* As Jo these seminaries of 
education, uilconnectcd with military subjects, Na- 
poleon, if he did not dare {actually to abolish them, 
he at least threw over them the chilling blast of his 
imperial disapprobation ; whilst, by that general in- 
attention and ijnpnnity extended to vicious conduct, 
and the ridicule with*i\]iich he reg^ded the clergy, 
he succeeded in ri?ndering the saripturcs contemptible# 
If) ag^ainy the conditiqn of the French ))eOple was in 
many material respects analdgons to the state of the 
Hindoos, the education oftlicwdnen amongst them 
(the elJett of the same causes operating in both 
countries), is completely Mussulman* Singing, 
dancing, and pla 3 'ing on tlu itli a hizhter 

species of ladies needle-work, forms the whole edu- 
cation of the French women; and tlus y of 

political treatment has produced a striking oaniUel 
even in the minuter partsf of their national choun 
Other strong points of resemblance might ho 

jyoiuted out between the- French and the nr - 

dian character. ’^Fhe same low cunning, 
restless spirit of intrij;nc, the same gross flatte d.. 
same astonishing conuiiaud of ^ountenaiict*, aa , \i* 
variable politeness beibre stranj^ci'', s me 
*plete sacrifice of cvciy thing, cha. . r, p 
recantation, to the love of money; and 

melancholy *ieatures are ^Uffrly di giu.shat; * in 
both. A servant wIk) wants a plaq^, orVmun wIjo 
is a candidate for employment, 5 shopkeeper wlio. in 
.anxious lor custoJUers, all invariably, as iu India, 
pay money to vsonie one who rccommttfids them; and 
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such IS the poverty of tlie higher orders, that tlicy 
compromise the meanness of the transaetioii, and re^ 
ceive these bribes with all the alacrity imaginable ; 
and this s 3 ^stenji, which begins in these lesser trans- 
actions, is, in the disposal of pflices under govern- 
ment, and the regulation of the patronage of the 
crown, the prim:; inovcr in b'ranco. If an t>ilice is 
to be disposed of, th^ constant phrase in France is, 
as in India, iljauf graisscr la pale. I was ac^cjuaintcd 
with two judges in* France, wlio made not the least 
scruple to acknowledge that they^ owed their appoint- 
ments to bribes, delicately administered. T.dic bribes 
consisted in presents of fruit, presented in a gold dish. 
The similarity between *thc French and the inliabi- 
tants of eastern countries, on their hyperbolical com- 
.pliments, Iiad,been observed by Montesquieti, in his 
Persian Letters, before the rcvoliition ; and b}^ the 
cflects of that Icnglliened scene of guilt and of con- 
fusion, as well as by the consecjuences of the military 
despotism under Napoleon, it has been increased to 
so great a degree, as to present a parallel more apt 
and striking tliaii can be easily conceived. 

The oivccssive po^»erty of the higher orders, more 
particularly amongst the old nobilit}', has not only 
subjected them to this mcamicso of taking bribes, 
*but has produce^ also amongst them a species oi 
fawning servility of manner toward^j tteir inferiors ; 
and this has, in its turi?, in a great degree destroyed 
that high feeling superior rank and superior re- 
sponsibility, and that standard ofr-amiable and noble 
manners,, whic|i are the happiest consequei3^;es result- 
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ing from tlie^institution of a hereditary nobility. Tlie 
conse(jucnce this s*ervility amongst ihoj loblesse^ has 
‘ inevitably produced a corresponding arrogance and 
insolence amongst the lovvcr*orders. You will see 
French servant enter his master’s room* without tak- 
ing olF, or even touching his hat, engage in the con- 
versation which may passing, wl^Ist he is mend- 
ing th(f fire, throw himseH' up^n a chair, and thus 
deliver the messaV' he has been entrusted with, ar- 
range his neckcloth al the l^lass, • and dance out of 
the room, humming a tune. T^o an Englishman, 
this familiarity, from its excessive impudence, crcatesi 
at first more amusement than irritation ; but it be- 
comes disgusting wlien we consider its consequences 
ti^ori national manners, and that its causes are to be 
traced national crime. I have seen a ^^^cnch gen- 
tleman take his gvocor by the hand, and embracing 
liim, hop? for liis compjjny at supper. This sub- 
missive meanness towards their ti^idesmcn, is of 
iirse much increased b^ their dread of the day of 
reckoning ; and is tlierefore ultimately the conse- 
quence of their poverty. • 

It happened that an English yobleman, ^bo late- 
ly visited France, had shewn much kindness to one 
•of the and nine nohl^^sse during his stay in England. 
For upwards pf a year, he had insisted on his^iv-^ 
ing with hin^ at his country sc^at. *Upon the eve of 
leaving England for Fraiicb, he wrote to hie old ac- 
quaintance, desiring him to tak<>sttj table. apartments 
for him in Paris. ^The Frenchman returned a j;iiost 
liolite answer, saying, how much he felt himself hurt 
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by tliq idea that his Lordbhip should dJeain of tak- 
ing apartments, whilst his hotel was hib service. 
The English nobleman, accordingly, lived for two 
months at the hotel'; bht to his astonish men t, upon 
taking his departure, Monsieur presented him with 
a regular bill, charging for e'very article, and in- 
cluding a very |iigh rent for the lodgings. This is 
hardl}^ to be credited by those unacquaintv.d witli 
the present condition of France ; but I am induced 
to believe the story to in every particular correct, 
as the authority >yas unquestionable. This exces- 
ftiive poverty amongst the higher classes, , their be- 
ing often unable, from their narrow circumstances, 
to support a house mid separate efetablisliment, 
their living in miserable lodgings' when tlicy are low 
in purse, *t-?:iatching a spare meal at some cheap re- 
jstaurateiir’b, and being unaccustomed to the comfort 
of regular meals in their own house, if? the cause 
that they are ajll epicm*es, devotedly and generally 
attached to good eating, and that to such an excess, 
that a stranger, in attending a ball supper in France, 
or treating a French party tp dinner, will be asto- 
nished ^t the pfirsgverance of their palates, and tlie 
wonderful expoditipn with which both sexes con- 
trive to travel through the various dishes on tie? 
KiLle. Tlie behaviour of Sancho at Camacho** wed- 
ding, when he rbllcd^his delighted eyq^ over the as- 
sembled flesh-pots, is but a prototype of what I have 
witnessed ^equall^y \n French nren and French wo- 

supper, .when it is generally impos- 
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.<^iblc in England to prevail uj)on the ladies to ta^^te 
. a morsel, I have seen these slim and delicate le- 
inales of France, regale themselves with dressed 
dishes, swallow, with incredible a>jidity, repeated 
bowls of strong soup, and wash this tfown with hot 
puncli, strong enough to admit of being set on fire. 
Nothir^ can ccrtainl;^#be more destructive of all ideas 
of feminine,deli<;acy, than. to ^cc a beautiful woman 
triinsfonBcd by the flames of these midnight bowls, 
‘ and looking through tliis medium*like some unknown 
voracious inliabitant of another world. 

An Enj^lish family of onr acquaintance, who had 
settled at Aix, wei;e extremely anxious to see com- 
pany, but imagiiu^l, naturally, that it would le ne- 
cessary to go througb all the tedious process of pre- 
liminary introductions, which are necessary in Eng» 
land. A F rcnch 4Viend was consulted upon the sub- 
ject, aucl his advice was as simple as it was effectual : 

* Donnez un souper, ^cla fera courir tout le 
mondc.” Somctiinc after, this, happening to*be con- 
versing with the same gentleman upon this subject : 
“ f Soyez bien sur. Monsieur, (said he), qffe si le 
diabic doiiiie a souper^ tout le wonde soiqu^'a dam 
Prnfers.^' ^ • 

• Versatility, that ly^iling feature in the French cha- 


* Give a supper ; 'that will makj ^ery bcitly ru7i.’" 

4 Kven*lf Old Niclj|Sho1fld ring his supper-bell, • 
The French would lick their lips, and flock to II — 11 / • 

VOL. 11. 
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ractcr, ought not to he forgot ton. They have of 
late been so accustoiucd to change, thiit cliange has 
become not only natural, but, one would imagine, in 
some measure fUeccssar}? to llicir happiness. They 
change their leaders and thcii; sovereigns, with as 
much apparent case as they do their fashions. On 
the slightest nc'w^ impulse, they thangc tlicir tlioughts, 
their oaths, their lo^»?, their hatred. In this parti- 
cular, a French mob is the most remarkable thing 
ill the world ; they call not exist without some fa- 
vourite yell, some'particular watch -word of the day, 
or rather of the liour. One day it is, * A has 
U tyii'an ! A has Ics soldais P" tU'^ next it is, Vive 
V Emperenr ! Vivciit Ics lS^archaiLv*} Vwcl'armvcP^ or 
it is, “ Vive Louis le desire ! Vive lejils de hon Hciuri 
and in the next breath, Vix'c la nation / 'Point des 
loixfoedttux / Point des rois / 2^oinl'de noblesse then. 
Point des droits retinis * Point de conscriptiojis 
and during the desolatiil^ rera of the revolution, their 
favc.nrfte cry presented an. exact picture of the cha- 
racter of the nation— of the same nation, which, in 
these dark days of continual *}iorror, could yet amuse 
itself by an exhibition of dancing-dogs, under the 


• *' Down ^ith the tyrant I Down wi;h soldiers I tong 
Ike the* Emperor I Eorig live the MarshalS f Eong live the 
army ! Long live Louis, the wished-for Monarch ! Long Ike^ 
the descendant of Gfcod llenry^V, ! Long live the nation ! 
No*feudal laws ! Ko Kings ! No nobi^Hy ! No assessed taxes ? 
No cetfs^riptioii.'' 

V ' 
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blood-dropping stage of tl^e guillotine; their cry 
was then, * Vive la mort /*’ Utterly inattentive to 
tlicse inconsistencies, thc^ French pciaple continue 
willingly to cry out whatever rally^h^ wonl may be 
given to them by those agents who, working i» sc- . 
cret, according to the ruling authorities and the. 
prevailing politics moi the day, ftre employed to 
excite them. JITie calamito&is consequence of this 
ijican ^nd thoughtless principle is, that they sub- 
]nit*lljcmsclvcs to the regulation of all the spies 
and police emissaries who, as th^ pensioned menials 
of govcfuuient, are contiunaily insinuating them- 
Twelves amongst ihgm. UouisXVlII., unaccustomed 
to this system, ffom his lo^g residence -in England, 
lias employed fewer spies than Napoleon, mid the 
consequence has been, that the cry.oT Vive lo Hoi 
has never been rs-cchoed with tliat same high-sound- 
ing, though hollow, enthusiasm with which they vo- 
ciferated Vive f Ernpercur. An instance of the )ilia- 
bility of a French mob occurred a short* be- 
fore our coining lo Aix : VV^hen Napoleon, ou 
his way to Elba, |fassed through Mouhnes, his 
carriage having halted at one c4’ tlie inns,* was im- 
mediately surrounde^l b}" a mob, amongst whom a 
•ejy of Vive rEii^^erciir was immediately raised. 
The Emperor’s servants began laygliing, and somo 
one amongst^ tlu? mob iinagiining it to bo in deri- 
sion, exclaimed, with manifest^ disappouilinciih 


* 

Egng life to death I” 
X 2 
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•• Eh bien. Messieurs, que voulez. vcus done ; inais 
aliens mes amis! crions tons Vive le^Roi;^^ and 
having once received this, new impulse, they not on- 
ly raised, with pn-e consent, a shout of Vive le Hoi, 

T but Vjext moment, by their menaces, compelled Na- 
poleon, who began to tremble for his person, to join 
in the cry of loyalty. Such W3s*thc miserable situa- 
tion of that man, who, in the words of,Augereau, 

* apres avoir iininole des millions des victimes, nn. 
sn mourir eii soldat y* and such the treatment of a 
French mob to a mkn whose name, the moment be- 
fore, they had extolled with all the symptoms of tin? 
most devoted enthusiasm. , 

.Tai vu I’impiej adore sur le terre 
I’areil au\cdfe, il cachoit dans le cieuz 
Son front audacieux. 

II sembloit a son gre gouverner la torinere, 

Fouler aux pieds ses enenifs valnciis, 
de ne fis que passer, il n'etoit deja plus. 

**•*- 

As to the education of the French people, it is 
impossible for any one who ^las at all mingled in 
French society, not«’to be particularly struck with 
what I before alluded to, the extreme ignorance and 
the Ji mi ted ^education of the women, even amongst*' 
ihe higher ordersy In a family of young ladies, you 
will but rarely meet wjth one whcf cj.n accurately 
write her own l^iguage; and, in general, in their 

M ,,, 

•• ** having sacrificed miuions of victims, could 

not * 
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cards of invitation? or in tlit)se letters of ceremony, 
wliicli you will frequently receive, tliey will send you 
specimens of ortbojrrapliy,* whicli, in their dofiaiice 
of every established rule, are as Unausing as Mrs 
Malnprop’s allegories on the banks of the Nile, or ' 
Mrs Wiji,. Jenkins* observations on tliat grave and use- ** 
ful ge^itleman, Mr /tpias Corlcusi, Amongst the boys, 
any thing Jilce -a finished ctftication was as little to 
be e^xp<*ctcd ; xhi' fui'or mii'itari^ had latterly, in the 
public scliools, proceeded to such a pitch, as to defy 
every atteinjit towarils giving them a general, or ia 
any respect a fiiiished education. They steadily rc- 
vohetl against auy^tlung ulych induced them bc- 
lieve that their pureiits intended them for a pacific 
piolession. Go into a French toy-sl]^)p, and you 
immediately di>ccrn the unambigu(.Cis symptonrs of 
llie iiiilitary inanuu Every thing there v/hicii might 
t'ncourage in the infant any predilections for the 
jvicific pursuits of an agricultural or coTjir^^a'cuil 
country, is religiously banished, and their • (jfaces 
supplied by an Infinite variety, of militarj^ ^oys : — 
platoons of gens d’annerie, troops of artillery, tents, 
waggons, camp etpiipago, all arranged imita- 
tive an ^iy upon the •counter. * The infant of the 
^grande nation becofties familial', in his n*irso*s aums, 
with all the detail of the profession to which* 
he is hereafW^r *to belong,; •jfiid when he opens his 
> e3'es for the first time, it is to roet them Upon that 
terrible machinery of war, in tlfle midst of w'hiclFhe* 
is destined to dole, them for ever. One wpixl, in 
parting, tipoti the ladies. It is disagrt?cab]c to 
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upon the <larker parti* of their characters ; eve« 
amongst those whose dispositions, it must be ac- 
knowied^ed^ if formcid in a purer countr}^, and 
encouraged to ^«tvclope themselves in all their native 
f beahty, would have done honour to any nation, 
*such is that laxity of moral principle, that a woman 
of unimpeached cliaractcr is bw!^ rarely to be fpund ; 
and I can speak from ifiy own observation and 
experience, that examples of criminal eondiict, 
being of frequent occurrence and generally expect- 
ed, have ceased to be the objects of reprobation, and 
are no longer the subjects of enquiry. What is 
more extraordinary, and shews » deeper sort of de- 
pravity, is the circumstance that uuch instances arc 
entirely confined to the married women. These are, 
in their conversation and conduct, indulged by a 
kind of general consent with every possible freedom, 
and, by the extraordinary .^tatc of manners, are pre- 
sented by their husbands with every possible facility 
lhejr>-,oukl desire. A husband and wife in France 
have generally separate apartments, or rather in- 
habit separate wings of their /to/cL The ladies’ bed- 
room is •'appropri ail'd to herself alone. Its walls 
would be esteemed polluted b^^ any* intrusion of the 
hu4>iind. Jt is there that, in aa> elegant dishabille,* 
she receives the yisits of her friends. It is secure 
against observation, oi; ^interruptifin *<!#f any kind 
whateveVy It, in^short, is the, sacred palladium of 
.feifiale indiscretion. ‘Much of this mischievous licence 
think, be easily traced the treatment of 
ai\d unmarried women. They are con* 
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fined under a superintciidarice which is as rigorous, 
as the licence allowed to their mothers is unbound- 
ed. All those affections which begin in iheir early 
years to develope themselves— all tho^ dispositions 
which are natural* to youth, the innocent lo\? of ^ 
pleasure, and tlie passion for the society of those of 
their gwn age, arc violently restraiifed by a system of 
confinement. In their ^rly^years, they arc either 
banished by their pa];ents tp the Reclusion of a con- 
vent, or arc confined in their own houses, under the 
care of a set of severe and withered old women, 
whom tliey term bonnes. Tiie consequence is, that 
the sullen influencf? of these unkindly beings is‘ re- 
flected upon their pupils, and that when, after their 
marriage, they are permitted to come fo jth from their 
prison, *and mingle in general society, all the sweet- 
ness and genllendss of their original nature is gone 
for ever* • 

Amidst all their misfortunes, the French people, 
and more especially the peasantry, have contrWed to 
preserve their characteristic gaiety. They «^rc still, 
without doubt, the most cheerful people in Europe, 
the least liable to any thing lik% continued depres- 
sion, and the most easily amu^d by trifles. If we 
Except the peasantry, whose situation comp^jra- 
comfortable, they are subject, to continual de-* 
privations. , Thejr are wretchedly poor, and driven 
» by this poverty to meannesses which they would in 
other situations despise. Their labour is frequently* 
demanded* where refusal is impossible, and obedidnee 
attended with no .remuneration. They themselves 
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were hurried awaj’, if young, to up tlie miserable 
«.]uotas of die conscription ; torn from 'die happiest 
•cenes of tj»eir youth, and banished from cveiy ob- 
ject of dicir j|fF(PCtion. If old, they are doomed to 
r pasVtheir solitary years unoomfs^rted, unsupported. 
'« 'hhe liopcs of their age may have fallen, but amidst 
all this complicated misery, • it is indeed^ most 
wonderful that they *3x4 ^continue -to he cheerful. 
The accustomed gaiety of theif spirits will wot even 
ilien desert them ; and lueeting with a stranger wlu> 
enters into conversation with them, or sealctl with a 
few friends at a cade, thev w’ill sip theii^ lujuors, 
smoke their segnrs, and talk witlkenthusiarsm of the 
triumphs and glory o(* the 7Uif?on, rtlthough 

these triumjihs may have given the fatal blow to all 
that constitutcH'i their happiness, and in tins glory 
diey may see the graves of their (Children. Ihisis 
not patriotism : It is a lifr lower principle. It is 
compounded of national pride, vanity, thoughdessness, 
a <5t5ntempt or ignorance* of domestic hajipinesfs, 
mixed ^up widi an unconquerable levity and heart- 
lessness of disposition. It Is net that severe but 
noble pi^inciph', tiK^’silent off'^pring between thought 
and sorrow, which soothes at least where it cannot 
cugr, and ^alleviates the ncutenc*«s of individual suf- 
^ferings, by the rf-onsolation that our friends h^vo 
fallen iti the courageous, execution 6f ijiuir duty. It 
has in its^compos^ion none of .those higher feelings, 
.bu^ is mo^e an instinct, and one too of a shallow 
and* degrading nature, than any thing like a steady 
and regulatinic inor.'tl principle. TJiis* liowevcr*, 
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which makes them uncons^cious to any thing like 
unhappiness* renders them, under imprisonment, 
hanishmeiit, and deprivath^n, more able to endure 
the hardships and reverses of wan than any other 
troops. • 

It is pcrliaps an improjier word in speaking of " 
imprisonment and Banishment to a Frenchman, to 
say they er#dure it better f th<* truth is, they do” not 
feel it so acutely, bcoausc^^mong^t the -soldiers, the 3 »^ 
arc, from their vagrant an5 wandering lii'c, compa- 
ratively less attached tlian otlun* troops to their na- 
tive country. They sidler better^ becausti they feel 
to.9. ^ 

In courage tlieT^.nglish soldiers certainly equal 
them, and in phj^sieal strength they far sjurpass them ; 
but the mind of a Frenchman is certain]}", for hard 
service, far better constituted than that of an English- 
man. Nothing, it is well known, is so difficult as to 
raMy an English force after any thing approaching 
to a defeat. This is by no means the case witti the 
French, and the liistory of the.Iast campaign, pre- 
ceding the restoration* of the Bourbons, contains a 
detailed account of many successive deleats, after 
which the French a»my rallied and fought as un- 
^dauntedly as beforCi ; and during the laiM: war there 
was not perhaps a single battle fought with more' 
determ in atio^i tlfan that of,Tlioulouse. 

As to the lower ^orders of the peasantry", it is 
amongst them alone that we cfiti yet distinctly dis-' 
cern the last traces sof the ancient French character. 
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Tlioy are certainly, from the sale of the great landed 
estates at the revolution, (which, divide*d into small 
farms, wci*v 2 bought by the lower orders,) for the 
most part comparatively in a rich and dependent 
situation : and poverty is far more gencially felt by 
the higljer classes of tlie nation, than by the regular 
peasantry of the country. Yet with all this, they 
have become neither ' instMenl nor haughty to their 
superiors ; and you wall meet at this day wich more 
real unsophisticated politeness, and more active civi- 
lity amongst the present French peasantry, than is 
to be found among the nobility or the soldiery of the 
nation. 

It is to them alone that the hopes of the re- 
vival of the French nation must iiltimulcly turn. 
It is from this quarter that France, if she is ever to 
possess them, must alone derive those pacific energies, 
which, wiiilst they may render her as a nation less 
generally terrible, will yet cause her to be more in- 
dividttally happy. 


In every country, we must regard the peasantry 
as the smews and lamina of the state. They are, 
in every respect, to the nation what the heart is 
toi:the infMvidual; the centre iVoiii which health, 
energy and vigour must be imparted to the remotest 
portions of the political body. ' i " 


If sudi is the rank held of >thc peasantry in all 

P e5, much mdre important is the station which 
t present fill in France^ arAl fiir more momen- 
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tons (owing to the circumstances ixi which that king- 
doin^ow siatids), are the duties which* they owe to 
their country. It is there dalone that ain^ sufficient 
antidote can be found for that political misery, oc- 
casioned by such a .course of unprincipled natiCtuil 
triuinplis, as had been so long the boast of France, 
and which we have sS lately closed ail the splen - 
dour of legitimate victory.* I# is to them thatTTie 
iHxirt m«iist look for .the restoration of that moral 
principle, which, under the administration of the 
late Emperor, it so thoroughly dCspised : It is from 
them that* the army must look for the restoration of 
those high feelings cil' military honoin*, which v^e shall 
seek in vain in thck present soldiery of France : It 
is from them that the great landed progrietors and 
the CO un fry gentlemen (if that honourabie name is ever 
again to be realised in France), must learn to sacri- 
fice their schemes of inditidual enjoyment, and to 
renounce the dissipations of the capital for the se- 
vcifer duties which await tkem in the interior of the 
kingdom. ^ 

I have before mcntioifed the civility and politeness 
which is still so characteristic df the pcas^try of 
the kingdom. In addiUon to this, from every thing 
I*could observe, they appeared to be really coh/l- 
'fort^ble, and their invariable chee»fuliiess was ac- 
companied hy*m thUt flow of *<?5asy unpremeditated 
^lirth, which gave me tlie imprqgsion they were 
really happy. In the streets of ?Paris, and in the 
different ranks of s ociety in the capital, you see* I 
think, the ,^me outward symptoms jbappiness ^ 
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buts in many ins tan cos, their }ou(l and reiterated 
joy appears more like the wish to be happy, than 
the sober ^possession of happiness. The soldiery, 
in particular,, appear, by their loud and repeated 
sallies, to have embraced a desperate kind of plan, 
of actually roaring themselves into forgetfulness ; 
whereas the peasantry of the kingdom, after having 
passed the day in thedabour of their hqlds or vine- 
yards, dispersing in litUc troops through , their vil- 
lage, the old to converse over the stories of their 
youth, the young dfincing to the pipe and tabor, or 
singing’ in little groupcs, arranged on the green seats 
under their orchards, seem, without effort-, to sink 
into that enviable state of unfoi ce(i enjoyment, which 
falls upon their minds as easily and calmly as the 
sleep of Heaven upon their eyelids. 

Amongst the French, dancing is that strong and 
prevailing passion which* is found in every rank in 
society, which is confined to no sex, nor age, nor 
figure, but is universally disseminated throughout 
every portion of the kingdom ; from the cottage 
to the court, from tlie crudle to the grave, the 
French invariablytdance when they can seize an op- 
portunit}^. Nay, the older tl^e individual the more 
vigorous ^seems to be the pasdon. Wrinkles mi,y 
furrow the face, but lassitude never attacks ^the 
iinibs. • , 

It is their singular perseverance i|i> this favourite 
pursuit which renders a French ball to a stranger 
in6re than commonly ludicrous In Fngland, when 
jg^pmpany begins to assemble, you are delighted 
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with the troops of, young and blooming giil^^) vvliich 
throj^g into the dancing room, with Incca beam- 
ing^ with the desire, and Jtorins bound i>»g with Uie 
anticipation of pleasure. In Fraijcc?? conceive the. 
room to be siipcjbly lighted up, and the ^valls^ 
covered wnth large mirrors, v.hich, in their indefi^ 
nito mukij)lication,^iiuffer nothing to escape thci\i. 
"i’lie folding door'i slou)^»^ and there- begnTs to 

hobble* in, (as quick (heir advanced years 

will permit them,) uninimhercd forms pf aged 
ladies anil gentlemen, inU rnMxetl wdth some pos- 
sessing T-'crtainly the iirmer step of midrfte li'fe, but 
few or none wluj » cla re pi^tend to the activity of 
youth. CIn oue^jule coiiies the old Mm'q^as, dressed 
in the extremity of the fashion, everjj^ ruflle replete 
with elfc'Ct, and not a curl but what Ift? would tremblft 
to remove, stepping, with the most finished comj Ja- 
cency, at the side of sonic antiquated dainc of sixty, 
who minces and rustles at lus sitle in the CQstunic of 
sTxteeu. Previous to tliG 'dancing, it is indeed ridi- 
culous to see tlie sericj of sifent tendernesses, the 
sly Jt>oKs aiul fa'-chiating',glances with which these 
old worthies entertain each ottler. JMoairw bile the 
nm-dc strikes up, and the floor is iiistautly Covered 
Vith wallxcrs. It well known, that tl»c waltz^is a 
drj:ice, above all others, requiring grace and ypiith, 
and activity*dn *ht>sc wh» •perform it. >Jotliing, 
• therefore, to a stranger, can hp^jnoic enfertaiuing, 
ihaii the^ sight of those motley and aged cotydesV 
who, with a desperate resolution, stand up to bill 
, dcfuinco to the warnings of iiiJture; w ho, ai^ei^ 

ij. 





they have first swallowed a iui^ibler of punch, 
(which is their constant practice,) begin to reel 
round with ^the waltzers,.,putliiig you in mind of 
Miss Edgewor^'^ celebrated Irish horse, Knoche- 
who needed to have pprter poured down 
bis throat, and to be warmed in his harness, before 
he could achieve any thing lilfs continued motion. 
In jiiiigland, few' ladies;, unless those wljp are ex- 
tremely young, ever dreain of dancing aftar their 
marriage. In France, the young ladies before mar- 
riage are seldom a4mitted into company ; after 
marriage, -therefore, their gaiety instantiy com- 
mences, and continues literally un^il the total failure 
of the physical powers of nature Jmts an end to the 
ability, though not to the love of pleasure. Any 
thing, therefore, it may be well believed, which 
comes between the French ladies aiid this mania for 
dancing, produces no ordinary eifect. One of our 
party observed at a ball, a French lady of quality in 
the deepest mourning. On coming up to her, sl>e 
remark^}! to the Eiiglish Lady, with a face of much 
melancholy, that her situitieJn was indeed deplor- 
able. x-ook at rnG]’’ said she, these arc the weeds 
for my mother, who has only been two moiulis 
deryh Dq^you see these odious 'black gloves; the/’^ 
w ill not permit me to join in your amusemeuU; but 
oh ! hqw' the lieart dances, when tin* feet Can’t/’ 
Come, come,” J?^id another female waltzer of fifty, 
•whose round little body we had traced at inter- 
val®, rolling and pirouetting* about the room ; 
come> we forget that the task of Ash Wednesday 
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begins at twelvcf We Jxfky sup wcjl before twelve, 
t^ut#not a morsel after it. We have but one short 
iTour to eat, but we may dance, j/ou all liig/tt.''" 

m as we have above rernarkec^ for the hojK*? 
of the restoration of truth, anti honour, and i>rini^'*' 
ciple, in France, we must turn tjj the lower ordei^i, 
it vyll not, I trus^5 ‘be thought too trifling J;o_ ob • 
serve, th^tt any thing lite fcal excellence in music, 
‘angth^r favourite »ation*^l propensity, is, as far as 
we could observe, to be foimd in the peasantry 
alone. The music of the caffital, the mc^ern com- 
positions performed at the opera, the prevailirg songs 
of the day, arc iiiy ^loisy, unmeaning, and unharmo- 
nious (I speak; of course, merely from personal 
foolinij, and with deference to thos» better able to 
form an opinion upon the subject ;) but it is impos- 
sible to hear the terrible crash which proceeds from, 
tlie orchestra of the opera, without immediately re- 
collecting the celebrated pun of Rousseau*. ‘‘ i’our 
VAcadeinio do niiisique* certaincnieut il faft le plus 
du bruit du 7no?i(ic^' j On the other h^Rid, it is 
amongst the })easfinfry'*alone that you^now find 
the ancient music of France. .Those airs which are 
^so decjily associated Vith all the glory and gallantry 
of the old monarchy ; those songs of Wder ttmeg, 
vWiich were sung by the wandering Troubadours, as 
tbey rcturn<?d from foref^i wars to their native 
vallios, and whose simple melody recalls the drfys of 
chivalry in which they arose: these, and all q^;hcrs 
of the afunc i^bicb once <;jornposed In truth the 
national lAusic'bf this great pcopl^ longcir4ii:>^ 
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be found amongst the wbigher cln^ses of tKe suite. 
But they still exist among the peasaiitr3\* The, pea- 
sant, as lie begins, with itpe rising sun, his iaboirf's 
.in the vlueyartl^ or the poor muleteer, as he drives 
,^}ns cuttle to the wattu', will chant, as he goes along, 
•vhose ancient airs, which, in ail their native simpli- 
city, he has heard from his fathers; and wdiich, in 
Ollier days, liave echoes! thi*ough (lie halls^ of feudal 
pride, or liave been sung in the bowers of listening 
beauty. It is certainly productive of no common 
feelings, when, in tfau-elling into the interior of the 
country, ybu find these beautiful songs, So much 
despised in the metropolis of the nation, still linger- 
ing in their nativ'e valUcs^ antl‘ shedding their re- 
tiring sweetness over those scenes to which they 
owed their btvth. Who is there that will not 
anxiously desire, that some men of geniu$, some 
lover of the real glory of liiT> country, would collect, 
with religious hand, these scattered flowers, whi^h 
are so fist sinking into decay, and again raise into 
general f'stimation the beautiful and forgotten music 
of his native land ? 

In speaking upoii' Frcnch manners, and the pre- 
sent condition of French society, it is impossible 
buti-tliat o%ie great and leading observation musf 
aimqst injinediatdy present itiidf, and the trutlut of * 
which, ^on whatever ?skle, or to whcwtcver class of 
M:)ciety you may ^yrn, becomes only the more ap- 
'parent as you take the longer time to consider it ; 
this is, French carrij on ttcnj tliiv^ in public. 

whetlicr it is connected with biui- , 
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of science, or the cultivation of art, or Whether it is 
sillictl only to a taste for society, to* the gratification * 
of inciiviuual enjopncnt, to the passing occupations^ 
of the day, or the pleasures of evcniiig, all, in 
shorty either of serious^ or of lighter naturgd^is 
open and public. It is carried on abroad, where 
every eye ina}^ see, atid ev^ry ear may listen. Every 
one who lias visited France sjnee the revolution 
must majve this remark. TheTirst thing tl;vat strikes 
a stranger is, that a Frenchman has no home : Fie 
lives in the midtft th« public; he breakfasts 
at a caUe ; liis wife and family often generally do 
th(? sanv. During the day, he perh.tps debates in 
the Corps Legisbitif, or sleeps over the essays in the 
Acatlemie des Sciences,^ or takes snuff under the , 
Apollo, or talks of the fashions of the Nouvelle 
Coiir, at the side of the Venus dc Medicis, Or varies 
tlie scene by feeding the bears in tlie Jardin dcs 
Plantes. Fie then dines,alvroad at a reslaiiratcffPs. Ilia 
wife either in there with him, or^perhaps sly? prefers 
u dilU rent liouse, and frequenU it alone. Flis sons 
#nd daughters aie^leYt to manage matters as they 
best can. 'I'bo sons, tbercforc, fVcquenl thcir*fa-j^ 
Aora ite calTci^ wUil'it the daughteis remain confined 
under the care of their hohfles or duennas^ • In the 
\ t‘niiig lie strolls about the Palaj?, joins some fri*entl^ 
*>i' another, with whom he takes his caffe, and#sip8 
liquvnu's ill the Salon de Paix or Milles Colonnesj- 
lu then lutionrn-' to the 'fheat re whei*^. 
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for two hours, he will twist bimse!:!* into all the 
propriate contortions of admiration, and vent his joy^ 
in the strangest curses of' delight, the moment that 
. Begottini inakes' her appearance upon tlie stage ; 
-jfiand, having thus played those rnain^ parts which 
'“A:oinpose his motley day, he will return at night to 
his OM'ii lodging, perfectly hyffj^y with the m'^nner 
he^iaa employed it, sVnd ready, next morning, to 
recommence, with raernited alacrity, the samib roiiiul 
of heterogeneous enjoyment. Such is, in fact, an 
^ epitome of the lil’e all Frenchmen, who are not 
cither bourgeoise, emjdoyed constantly in their shops 
during the day, or engaged in civil or military 
avocations of those who are in til'll same situation 
. ^11 France, ais our gentlemen, of independent foi*- 
^ "'tune in Knglahd. Another peculiarity is, tlnit the 
Frenchmen of the present day are n 5 l only alwa^^s 
abroad punctually in public, and never at home, 
but. that they invariably flock from the interior of 
the kingdom into Paris, .and there engage in those 
public i«;]iibi lions, and bustle about in that endless 
Touting of business or pleasure. The French nobi- 
lity, ancf the men ''of juoperty who still remain in 
the kingdom, invariably })as^' their lives in Parisj. 
Thc^ir wliok' joy consists in exhibiting themselves in 
publjc in the capital. Their magnificent chateaus, 
iheir pa' ks, their woocIsTand fields, an(Y their ancient 
gardens, decorated* by the taste,' and often cultivated 
by t^e hands of their fathers, are allowed to fall into 
unpitici^ ruin. If they retire for a few weeks to 
countQt.|oat5 i‘/is oply to i^ollect thd rents from 
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tlieir neglected \feasantry/ to curse* themselves for 
Vl^ujg condemned to the iriste scjcnir of their pater- 
nal estate ; and, after having thus replenished their 
coffers, to dive again, with renewed strength) into 
nil the publicity ahd dissipation of the ca]>ita]. Tl|jy,i, 
was not always the case in France. Previous to, 
and^luring the reign of^FIenry IV. the 
society, and the mode of life of the nobility and gen- 
tlemen of the kingfloin, %ere ftndoubtcclly different. 
The country was not then ^sorted for the town ; 
the inclpstry of liic peasantry was exerto(V\inder the 
immediate eye of the proprietor ; and his happiness 
formed, we ma^. ’j^lieve, •no inferior object in the 
niiud of his master. If we look at tha domestic me- 
moirs .which describe the conditicyi* of France iii 
llicsc days, we. shall find that even from the early 
age of Francis 1. till thg commencement of thc^ poli-^ 
tical administration of Richelieu, that the situation of 
l\*ancc presented a very different picture*; and the 
lives of the country genllcineii w ere passed ni a very 
opposite manner froir^tliat iiiiHatural state orthc king- 
dom which we have above described. Eve#! ibe con- 
dition of tlie interior of the »kina'don), as it is now 
^seeh, points to ijiis hap})ier stale of ^things. Of 
chateaus wEich are now deserted,^ tlieir silent cfianr- 
bers, with t,arni*hed gildin^wind decaying tap\;btry> 
remind us ol iIjo days when the old noblemaiii was 
‘ proud to spend his incQinc oi3 llic decoration and 
improvement of li^ property ; the library on fthose 
walls w e sec the family picture^ in lltpse liiiiuing arid 
shootincT dresses wdiich tell of tDc^ie^TSio^* cxcrctttSi 
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of a country retirement; whilst on the shelves, there 
sleeps undisturbed the forgotten literature of the 
gustan age of France—all this evidently shows, that 
there *^as once, at least, to be found in the interior 
the kingdom, another and a different btate of 
things. In the essays of Montaigne, tlic private life 
of ci'IVench gentleman is admirably depicted. Tliis 
days appear to have been divided between his family, 
his library, and liis estate. French iioljleman 

lived then happy in d'e seat of his ancestors. Ilis 
family gre^ up around him ; and be probably visit- 
ed the town as rarely as the present mobility do the 
rountry, — the education of his«*^"hiiilren, — the earo 
of lus pcasantr}^, — tlic rural labours of planting or 
gardening, — tlie. sports of the country, — thc' grand 
chases which he held in his paik, surrounded by 
troops of servants who had been born on his estate, 
find who showed tlioir affection by initiating tlie 
young heir into all the mysteries of the chase, — the 
enjoyment of the society of his friends and neigh- 
bours ; these filled up the happy measure of his use- 
ful and enviable existence.’ The life of the country 
pro[)rietor in these older days of France, assimilattd. 
lit short, in a great degree t(» tlie .present manner of* 
irie amongst the same classes vvhicii is still observ- 
;.Me in Fimlantl. « 

It is iuip.ossible to conceive any thing more strik- 
wig tlmn tire diff renee iK'tweeii this [licture of‘ a 
b'rcntb cbatcau in these older days^ and the condUiou 
in which you fi^^id th^i at the present moment- W e 
visit e<l ban of une of lht‘ pTineipal no- 
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blemen in Proroi^c ; and he himself had the polit€- 
>-pess to accompany us. The situation ■ of the castle 
perfectly beautiful ; button coming n^irer, every 
thing showed that it was completely neglected. The 
different robins, which were once superb, 'ivcrfvjiow * 
bare and unfurnished* The walks through the pgrk^ 
the little seals and pimples in ihcr woods, and the 
superC gardens, were spc^dily^ going to decay* 

’ 5111 face little ponds, in the midst of which the 
founfains still played, were* covered wdth weeds, and 
the rank grass was waving roi^d the bases of die 
marble statues, which were placed at the terlnhia^tion 
of the green alleys i everything show'cd the riches, 
the care, and thejtuac^* of a^fbrmer generation, and 
the carelessness and neglect of the present. On 
remonsttating with tJie proprietor, hq.cfcfendcd him- 
self by v3llin!g us,* how lonely he should feel at suqlx 
a distance from Paris : ^‘•CV'st toujoiirs ici (said he), • 
un triste sejour,” A collation was served up, and 
after this, being in want of amusement, he openetl a 
closet in the corner of the room, and discovered to 
us in its recess, a vast Cai ielj’^ of toys, whicS he be- 
gan to exhibit to the ladies, telling us, “ that when 
forced to live In the epuntry, h6 amused his solitary 
jlours with these cnlertaining little affairs."'* 

^othiug certainly can be more striking than thisp 
contrast betw^jen *1110 moderp* and ancient life\)f a 
^French proprietor or, nobleman ; and it is a question 
w hich must necessarily arise in 5 the mind of every, 
one, who* has obser ved this remarkable differ Aice,^ 
what arc tlie causes to which'N^o a change ig 
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©wing? Perhaps, if we look inU it, this ejctraordi- 
nary change will be found to have arisen chiefly out 
of the vigorous, but dangerous policy of that ^ge, 
when, untlfer the administration of Richelieu, the 
pow:er of the sovereign rose upon the ruins of the 
aristocracy — when the institution of standing armies 
first began to be- systematically .followed — and when, 
perfection of their police, and that vilest of 
all inventions, their espionage, the comfort the se- 
curity, and the confldeilce of society was destroyed, 
by the secret influence of these poisonous and pen- 
sioned itienials of government. In the sucoscs&ful ac- 
complishment of these three great objects, was in- 
volved the destruction of thatWder state of France, 
which was to be seen under Henry HI. and IV. The 
schemes by which Richelieu sucjceeded in ’*^drawing 
the nobility from the interior of the country to Paris, 
the style of splendid living, sumptuous expences, and 
magnificent entertainments which he introduced, 
pioduced two unhappy eflects ; it removeil tlicia 
from their country scats, and forced them at the 
same time to drain their cstaves, in order to defray 
their greasing e:^pences in the capital. It made 
them dependent in ‘a great measure upon the crown; 
and thus tied them down to Paris. On the othir 
c hand, by his athpirable police, by his encourageit»ent 
to aII informers, by llie jealousy 'of f/ay thing like 
prijvate intercourse, he rendered the rotiretnent o:lf 
, our homes, the hoiarth-sieJe of our families, instead 
of that sacred spot, around which was once seated 
of ^1*, the very ceiHcr of, all that was 
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Iiollow, glodtny, suspicious. It was in tins man- 
R©r that the» French seem actually to have been 
driven from the society of tjieir families, yto seek a 
kind of desperate solitude in puWic ; and that 
which was at first a necessity, has, in the progress of 
time, become an established habit. But 1 have to • 
apologise for introdu^-ing, in a chjffjter of (his light 
nature'* and ^ that perhaps .in Joo strong langffSgcT*' 
'"^ese vagpe conjectures upon so serious a subject as 
• this ci\ange in the condition 61' French society. 


CA TA COMBS. 

One necessary ^tfoct of this taste for publicity, is, 
that in France every thiifg is in some way or othfn' 
attempted to be made a sjKchiclc ; and this fa.vouri,te 
word itself has gradually grown into such universal 
usage, that it lias ac<piired,such pQwer over thominds 
of all classes of the people, as-to be hardly ever out of 
their mouths. Wliatevcr they afe dcscribiiTg, be it 
grave or gay, serious •or ludicrous, a comedy or a 
ti^gedy, a scene in the city or in the country ; •in 
* slio^it, every thing of whatever natuitj or character it 
may chance t# be, which i»*seen in public^ is m- 
l^dtided under this albcomprchen^ve term ;* and (lie 
very highest praise which c^n be gi^ii it, is, “^\h 
Monsieur, c*cst un spectacle. C’cst uii spec- 
tacle tout a fait swm^her It is liiis for sjicc- 
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tacles, this inordinate, passion fc^r ever^^ th>ng pro- 
ducing effect I every thing which can ^add [n ihi^ 
manner to^vhat they coyceive ought to be the ne- 
cessary arrangement in all public exhibitions, which 
has,* in many of these exhibitionsj, completely dcstroy- 
- ed all the greater and noble feelings which they 
would naturally ?>e calculated, t'-> produce. It is this 
THSTC’ A’hicli has creattid tl>at <!readful and disgusting 
anomaly in natural antujuities, the Musec des Mo- 
rmmens Francois, >vhit‘h has mangled and dilapi- 
dated the moiiuml^its of the greatest men, and the 
memorials of the proudest days of Fraiice, to })roduce 
in Paris a spectacle worthy of nation. It is 

this same taste, wliich, in that .OTemn commemoration 
of the (loath^ of their king, Uie service solemnized li)r 
Louis XVI. contrived to introduce a species dl'afK ('U<^ 
parade, — a detailed and iheatricid sort of grief,* — :i 
kind of meretricious luumincry of sorrow, which 
banished ail the feelings, atul almost comjjletely de- 
stroyed llie Impression which such a scene in aiiy 
other qoLinlry would inevitably have produced. Any 
thing, it may be easily imagined, wliieli gratifies this 
gcneraF taste for public ('xhibitions, and lUiy thing 
which is fitted to 'increase their eflect is greeletl 
by the Iv. eneli with the highest. a[)})lause. Oho 
‘would have iivagiiu‘<l, that tlie first appeai'^nce 
of/t^ord \Vellingtoif Jn the Fr(?licUo opera, would, 
to t most* French ipcn, have been a circumstance 
certainly not ‘to* make- an exhibition of; very 
far^ from '^t. The presence of Loid Wellington 
added greatly to l1ic general effect af the spec- 
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tacle. j TUiiJ wasiall the French thought of; and he 
was received if jlcTssiblc, with more enthusiastic ap- 
plause, and more reiterated greetings than the royal 
family of France. Woiild*a French coi4?jucror have 
met with the same reception in theo'Ji^ra at Loydt)n? ^ 
When the re\iewVs of the Russian troops were dail^ 
occurring in the Champ de iSLa^'s, an anxiety to 
examtnc the state o f their d isciplincj and the gciujxaJ 
--condition of their army, infliiccd us punctually to 
atterMi ftiem. What xvasV>ur •‘astonishment, when 
we saw numerous barouches lyil of French ladies^ 
seemingly taking the greatest (felight in su}5<W'intcnd- 
ing the maiiOMivrcs of the very men who had con- 
quered the annie*, J'i^d occfipicd the caj[)ital of Hicir 
country ; and delighted with the attentions which 
were pajd them by the difTerent Russiati olhccrs who 
had led them to ^victory ? 

But there is yet another exhibition in Paris, « 
which is at once the most singular in its na'f.re, 
and which shows, in the very strongesst light, 
this general deep-set passion in the French, for 
the creation of what* they imagine the rlbce^sary 
effect which ought to be attended to jn evei^ 
thing which is displayed in public, 1 mean tliat 
extraordinary exhibition which they term the 
Catacombs. These catacombs are large* subter/an^ 
coilfe excavations, j^vhich stretet themselves to a g^eat 
extent under l^aris ; and wWch were origyiaily^ (as 
•we were informed), he ^uarri^;? furiiis^ied^ 

the stones^ for building the greater part of that capi- 
tal. You arrive at them by descending, by torch 
* voi.. nJ* , « 
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iiglit, a narrow winding stair, whidi strikes i^erpeii- 
dicularly into the bosom of the rni'i-i ; and winch, al- 
though its height is not above 70 feet, leads you to a 
landing-phiiie so dark and dismal, that it might be as 
‘ well pi the center of the earth as so near its surface. 
"After walking for a considerable time through dif- 
ferent obscure snifter ranean streets, you arrive at the 
gr,^at stone gate of the catacomns, above which you 
can read by the light oV the torches, The Ilahila-^- 
tion of ike Dead T On ..entering, 3^011 find yourself 
in A dark wide hajj^ supported by broad stone pil- 
lars, with a low arched roof, the further end of wliich 
is hid in complete obscumy ; but the walls of whicli, 
(aslhey arc illuminated tlie^ivrd and feeble gleam 
of the torclies), arc discovered to be completely 
formed of human bones All this, as far 1 have 
yet described, — the subterranean streets which you 
traverse,— die dark gate of the great hall, over which 
you read the simple but solemn inscription, — and 
the gloom and silence of the chambers, whose walls 
you discover to be furnished in this tcnible manner, 
is fitted to produce a most deep and powerful effect. 
To find yourself the only living being, surrounded on 
every side by the dead ; to be the only thing tliat pos- 
sesses ihc consciousness of existence, wliilst millions 


;of those who have once been as you are — millions of 
all ages, from the infant who has only looked in upon 
this wory, in its innoc^ht road to heaven, to the aged 
who has fallen, jn** the fulness of years — ^and whilst 
of the young, and the gay^ and the beautiful 
.■of tire centuries whic;h have gone before, lie all cold 
|^^l^pUent^cand/you*^it is impossible that these 
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deep atid united ^elings shoTild not powerfully allcct 
ihe mind, and should not lead it to rivot its thouglits 
upon that last scene, which all are act alone ; 
and where, in the cold and uncoiis^iis company of ^ 
the dead, we are •destined to end the strange aiic^ 
eventful liistory of our nature; But iinlortunatcIyT 
the ^uide, who approaches you, iuhists upon 

.-^our examining the dctftils,*which he conceucs it 
is hij? dlity to point* <mt >^and dt is fclien that you 
discover, that this prevailing taste for producing 
effect, this love of the arraiii^ments nec^sary to 
complete the spectacle^ has invaded even this s; crctl 
receptacle. Tln;*ornainenis which he points out, 
and which arc •curiously framed of the wliitest 
and most polished bones; little alters which are 
framed of the same materials in th^ corners of the 
chambers, and which are crowned with what the 
artists have imagined llie handsomest skulls; und 
the frequent poetical quotations, which, • upon a 
ifearer view, you discern upon the walls ; — ^ill this, 
in the very worst s^le of Frencli taste,# evinces, 
that the same unhallowed hands which had dared to 

violate the monuments of thc#r heroes, ^lave not 

* 

scrupled to intrude their presumptions and miser- 
able efforts, even into the sanctuary allotted ta the 
lu:j*nbler dead. • * 

I have above described thn.«rngular, and, sty an- 

» ger, most entertaining scenes wl^ich take })facc at the 
French \^alls. If, however, dwilig' to the extra* 
ordinary state of nfaniicrs, loathe ludicrous ardour 
of the old iadies, and the absence on^Sj 



a French ball is nacre the scene c ' aged follj, thant 
•f youthful pleasure, it must be allowed, that in 
another styV^ society, their lesser parties, they far 
excel us, The ^'oriversation in these is easy, natural, 
jiid often even fascinating. The terms of polite 
fauiiliarity with which are yourself regarded, 

and with which you are encoiiragcd to trert all 
ardun'd you ; the absentee of every thing like stiffness,.- 
or formality ; thelittje interlude^:, of music, in wldch, 
either in singing, or in peidorming on some instru- 
ment, most of those ^ you meet are able to take a 
part ; the round games which are often introduced, 
and where all forget thcipselvcs ter j^e happy, and to 
make others so — this species of party, which is never 
crowded, is certainly something far stiporior to those 
crowded English assemblies which appear now, with 
general consent, to be irretrievably engrafted upon 
English society. Let any body for a moment seri- 
ously consider what composes an English party of 
this nature, and lie will ftnd it one of the most un- 
natural (excrescences that could possibly have fixed 
itself upon the body of civdlized society. To be shut 
up in a loom, wheve you cannot breathe for licat, 
nor speak froui noise, nor set, (except perhaps in 
the distant horizon of heads,) the nose or eye of a 
friend in miser3" ; vo be unable to move, not to ©ay 
from* on ^ place to anotficn, but even relieve the 
fatigue oT your attitude, by the more natural and 
jleccssary motions of your^ in embers ; to stunned 
by the ceaseless clauiour of unt* umbered tongues, 
which drown voices which could delight j— 

r/|iat is every inlet to cn- 
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joymcjit ; to be (^loprivcd at once of speech, and sight, 
and niotioif ? Tnen the more detailt^ distresses of 
a crowd : To be carric<l forcibly aloi^giv^fh the living 
stream into a situation, where the that you get is 
n dose of alternaU? beating and squeezing frdin th» 
iininannerly confusion of feet, arms and elbow*, aipS 
amid» this scene corporeal and mental torture, 
^. lo hear th« miseu'able heifigs rejoicing. — Thaf^iny set 
of r^uifftial men and won^eri slioukl volunteer into 
such service ns this, is really inconceivable : Vet 
such is the modern notion of perfectiotj^of Eng- 
lish society; and not content wuth this, tficy have 
denominated this^Amiatural^ convocation, this scene 
of all that is rifde and jarring, by that haliowe<l 
word of Home, which lias so long connected itself 
with far different scenes — scenes of pure, tran- 
quil and unobtiiisive enjoyment. Contrast all this, 
with the ease, the poHteittss, the wit, tlie gaiety, the 
actual enjoyment of a French party, and, all will 
a^rec, that exchange would be bliss, and compari- 
son atesiirdity. * 

After having givcn*such-' a picture of the gene- 
ral state of French s<.)ciet3", as •\'e have }fi*esented 
in this cha}ncr,* it would be highly unjust if we 
u*^d not mention tlfat \vc found many f*xceptiqps. 
Th-4t we met with man^^ ver^’ intelligent men, of li-* 
bcral cducatiOw arfd gvntleivfvTlj’^ conduct; and that 
jn the town where we*residcd, anj indeed generally 
during ou^ travels, w e exfA'ienccTl “liospitality • 

and kindness. The* most amiable features in the 
IVench chavacter are shewn in» thoip ^conduct to\ 
fttrangers. But this is one of the S^\f «i whicIT i 

7 * ^ ' 
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IV e think they deserve the imitatioji of our co-JiiUry* 
oieti ; find we^liave been the more I’uli in our obser-. 
vations on Ihyjr faults, because we trust that there 
jiiiay ever reiTUiij!.,.a marked difference between the 
iwo nations. 

The present we consider as the moment when all 
those who have liad opportunities of judging of the 
bl’ench character, ough^ in duty to make -jiublic the^ 
infornifition they hav^ collpcted : for it is now that a 
njorc perfect intercourse must produce its effects on 
the two T^pations ; ani\ taking it as an established 
maxim, tli«at vice to be hated, needs only to be seen,’" 
we have thus hastily laid^ our littL> store before the 
public, claiming their indulgence for the manifold 
faults wliich opr anxious desire to avail ourselves of 
the favourable moment has unavoidably given rise 



I REGIS^JER OF THE WEATHER. 


The climate of the south of France is, very g(?hcra]l^, 
recommended for those invalids who are siitfering uniter 
pulmonary complaifcte. The author of the foregoing 
work hawng resided atM.ix, in Provem'e, d<Ti*ing tUe 
wintcr»irionths, lias Jhoiight it right to publish the fol- 
lowing short Register of flie Weather, lor the use of 
those who may have it in viev.* to try the ^lenefit of 
change i)f climate. Ills objee^is to show, thlrt altiiough, 
in general, the climate is much milder than in Ragland 
or Sc otland, yet^*the'* 4 i i.s ifluch greater variety than is 
generally imagined. Upon tlie whole, he conceives, that 
he deiyved considerable benelii from •liis residence at 
Aix. But such^were the difficulties in travell. ig, and so 
great was the want of comfort in the houses in tlie south 
of France, that he is of opinion, that in most eases a 
residence in Devonshire would be found fully as bene* 
*hcial. 

From experience iiT.his <9taj^ase, he can venture to 
affirm, that where the patient, labouring ufider a pul- 
monary cnmpimnt, visits the soClth of France, he should 
perform the journay by sea, which appears to him a« be- 
neficial as the land journey is liurtM. * * 

In keeping the following *Ilegister, the ^Irerm/Mneter 
. as in the shade, thou^i in situation. The 

time of% observation was 12 and 1 in prance, 

and between 10 arIB 11 in EdiUjiurgh, 
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ATX. 


l>ec, 

Iv'. 

Air delightful, like a fine daj i^i June — *ii4i 
very po\yurruI, « - - 

Thcr. 

60| 

13. 

The air ra^ ler damp and heavy — the sun very 
powerful,'' - - . - 

f>5j 

fi. 

A\Jr 

Kxeepting in the sun, it was cold to-day, like 
to a spring d y — the fV/U (h Htsc prevaiUd 
in the morning, - ^ 

r>9 

15. 

Frosty day — hut b<‘tviecn twelve and two tVi* 
sun powerful, and the climate tlelightlul, 

-.6'! 

16. 

The ''ir frosty, but the sun very powerful — 
tenijierature delightful, though sharp •'nd 
bracing — air very dry, 


17. 

Air more mild — sun exceedingly h »t — this was 
a ('harming day — the an still suffic lentlj 
bracing, ' ^ - 


18 

No sun to-day — very mild air, but damp, j 


il). 

No feuii to-day — air very damp, and a litth 
rain — a mild day, but very disagreeable. 


-20. 

Rain ull night — (hick mist in tJie niorrang, air 
damp — at twelvty the day broke up, and it 
was pleasant, - 

51.' 

21. 

Rain in the night — day damp, raw and cold, 

52 i 

22. 

Day cieaj-ed up about tweUe — a‘r rather damp 
^ and raw — a great deal of rain in the inglit. 


23. 

Flear day, but wind fresh and cold — *picasanl 
in the sun, 

55' 

25. 

Clear day — wind* fresh, and unplea.^ant — an 

M 
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Doc 

IV^sty and dtimp — cleared up at mid-day, thi. 
thernnoineler lObe to 54, • / j “ 

• * I * 

*he7. 

14 


Imiig clear day, - "- 11 . “ 

* 

1^5 

1 1. 

• 

Mild and danip^ 

• » • 

• ' p * 

to* 

1.^ 

shtjucr\ aii<l dj^agrccijile, , 

l'> 

16. 

Wind and rain, - ^ 

• 

47 

17. 

• 

V p;rcat deal* of rain and very stormy, 

• 

* • 

44 

18. 

Incessant raln— very windy at night, 

42 

JJ/. 

1 ^ • 

Heavy hliov\ors of rain «ind sleet, » 

0 

"0. 

‘V fino i leaf day. 

;v 

• 

‘32 

'JK 

V rim‘ davi - - • - 

• 


*?i2. 

A fine day, * • • 1 

• 

07 

• 


* •. • 

A cold ctist wind, ^ ^ 

*, 1 V - 

12 

•Jl. 

V v^ry cold N. E. wint.«w^' - - • 

• V 

55 


AIX. 


bee. 

) . • T/igri 

»5. 

Clear day— wind ver}^ cold, but jleasant in the 



sun, i - - - - ' 

52 1 

26. 

Day veryMcloudy, with rain — rain all night — 



air damp and very cold, 

50 

C7 • 

Day still cloudy, though clearieg up — air ra- 



ther raw, ' - 

52.] 


Day clear, uiorning fros«.y, but at noon tem- 



perature deliglitrul, - " ‘ , 

5H 

29. 

Day clear, frosty, at 12 most charming 

54.1 

SO. 

The* same as yesterday, « - i 

r>H 

SI, 

Ditto, ditto, 

5'C' 

1815. 
Jan. 1. 

Dr'.y fros'-y, very cold in the morning, ice of 
one-fouvtli of un inch on nie pools ; at twelve*' 
most delightful in the sun, 



.52] 

2. 

Clear frosty day, very pleasant in the sun, 


3. 

Dark, cloudy, raw and cold ; no going out, 

•i5i 

4. 

A cl^ar frosty da^, very cold, but pleasant in 
the sun, 



4.T5 

fj^ 

Intensely cold ai'ij cloudy ; no sun, 

W) 

6. 

Intensely cold, a bitter wind, r cloudy, and no 


'! 

sun, _ - . - 

41 

1 

Not epute so cold, bt^t raw, windjf'and disagree- 


1 

L able ; snow at night. 


8. 

Very coin, but*| teasantC-n the sun ; no wind, 

■1.4] 


The same as yestc/tday, 

43] 
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Dec. 



C^ld ^ind and showers of snow, - 

33 

26. 

Cold ;ivind and showers pf snow, - 

1 

33 

27. 

Cold north wind — damp and dark, - * 

34 

• 

28. 

• 

Dark and damn,* ' - ~ 

34 

2r). 

A good deal of show, *# • - 

.33 

» • 

:i(). 

Stormy and tempestuous, - • - 

45 

31. 

A fine day, , - > 

35 

1815. 

.hin.l. 

/ % * 

A fine day, ... - - 

35 

2. 

Clouldy and damp, ► _ 

47 

3. 

Cloudy, ' . « - - > 

4i 

*4. 

m 

V'^ery rainy, - * - - - , 

V 

t5 

5. 

Mist and rain, ^ 

38 

6. 

* 

* • 

A fine day,* - 

34 

7.. 

* • 

Damp, and a good deal of rain,* - 

38- 

♦ 8. 

0. 

* # * * 

* • _ • 

Clear frost — somfe sn^, 

WinU and rain,^ -• 

30 
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Jan. 

10. 

7 

Air much milder ; very pleasant in the "Sun^ 

1 

Cold i'nc wiiuly ; air rather raw; the mhtral 
bio will - 

Vtf-r: 

50 

11. 

50 

12. 

Cold and windy ; misiral blowing 

454 

Is. 

Wind fallen, but cold continues; air more 
dry, - - ' - 1 

1.44 

14. 

Snow in the night, "Vain in the morning ; colil 
and raw day, ' - , 

15 i 

15. 

Cold, but more Jry ; no sun, very unpleasant. 
aiKl ever}*^ appearance of snovv, 


16. 

Snow in the night, dry cold day, but brilliant 
and powerful sun, 

14 

17. 

Very hig\'^ mistraU blowing intensely cold ; air 
milder than yesterday, 

tsj 

18. 

Still very cold, but pleasant in the su» ; no 
wind, _ - - 

431 

19, 

Cold encreased, hard frost ; no wind, 

34- 

20. 

Cold continues, but not so severe, 

3Sj’ 

21. 

Clear frosty day, but cold diminished ; delight- 
ful in the sun., . - _ 

43 i 

.22. 

Clear frosty day, but cold; sr^n very powerful 

43,! 

‘23. 

Clear frosty day, sun pleasant, 


24. 

Cloudy and damp, traL air milder; no sun, 

43i 

25. 

Rain tlx^.^reateT' part^^i^f the day, cloudy and 
damp ; air ^ 

j4>34 
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Jan. 

10 . 


11 . 

12. 

13 . 

1 1.^ 

13. 

Hi. 

17 . 

18. 

\9. 

20 . 

21 . 

•0.7 


Snow* In the forenoon — a perfect tempest of 
^ wlini and 1^11 n at night, 

A gucat deal of tjnow tUiring tlie in:j^htf - 

A fine day, • - - - - * 

A line day — sn^>w melting, • - 

A«line day, - 

« 

A line day, » * * » • 

A good d caller rain, • ~ 

A^ine day, - ~ “ 

Very glomny, ■* . - 

Hard frost in the night — very gloomj^ 

0 

\ great deal of s^jovv-, . - • ' - • 

Snow, - . 

fs 

Clear fine day, • - * ' « 

Very hard frost in the night — fi?ie day, 

Very cold, ,*• - •■*' 

Go 0^1 day, but very "*• 

VOL. II. A 9. 


Ths, 

r]3 

\32 

» 

:J7 

to 

30 

37 


m 

2.0' 
|29 
22 
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A IX. 


Jhiu 

y'/sv.! 

*20‘. 

Cloudy all da\ but air inildor, 

1 ^ 7 ; 


Cloudy auil damp , bir lIui air vcr\ uiiid,, 

K) 


i > 

Ditto ditto ditto. 

“.O 


Day clear and fcunin; ; vciy pliwsantj 

'A } 

:iO, 

Rab.y all da} i-oiig ; air coldet. 

“0 

.n. 

Day dear?;, but air n^oist ■ air uiiki, 

Sl'i 

FebJ. 

Day cloudy and damp air iniidp 

,>2 ‘1 

2. 

Dny very dear, ddigbtlid ?un, 

SI!- 

St 

Da}^ cloudy and damp, air mild, 


‘ 4. 

Day dear, very ’svituly, but "ir V^r}' mild, 

S(),' 

7. 

Dav very cloar, bri/'bt suu, no vviiid, but aii 



colder, * - - _ 

' ^ 1 

G. 

1 7' 

Day very clear, bright sun, i\o wind, air nnid 

J I'A 

7. 

Ditto ditto * ditto dilte.. 

s I..;. I 

1 

<s/ 

Ditto ditto ditto ditto. 

;>Ja' 


DayH'luudy, a little rain, '.u*‘ eddei. 

52 1 

JO. 

Dnv c eloudv. a little rain, air mild, but 



damp berny and unpleasant. 

rAl 


Ditto * tlitto ditto ’ ditto 

r\l 

ix^ 

i ^ 

!Day dearer, Init ?t‘dl heavy, and ratb|.T damp: 

0 


air mild, _ * _ 

r?H 


Day danti;j, cloudy, grca>*,<JcaI of ruin and wind, 


1 

^ air cold, 

jO 



i;oiNr.rKr.ir. 


2:0 


Dcr. 

* • Thcy.\ 

2(1 

V irrcat deal riT snow, - j „ 

'>2 


Soov^; — a cold oortli wiyd, / -* 

hi- 

I'S. 

‘‘■^siow aiul hail, - 

♦ 

12 - 

i 

• 

Ilaiii and snow — vvr\ vvcl. 

:i(V* 

:'>(5. 

^ erv wet and d^.tei ec'ahle, 

> # 

riC) 

;i. 

V Jnu' ijnl.l fi.iv, 

do 

1 

:\’try damp — hcav\ jaio hi the o^cm'ny, 



Ihui^, aiwl Nary thhl« nn-st,* 

10 


\\ hne day, • - * 

- 

1. 

Damp and rainy, 

';s 

. 0 . 

A day, « - « • ^ 

to 

r,. 

Damp and rainy, • - « - 

10 

- 1 
^ * j 

Very mild, but damp and cloudy, 

4.5 

s. 

A hue <lay ; rain m the evening, ^ 

iA 

:»* 

A very tine day ; \uite summer, 

t * 

‘AH 

10 , 

A line d.iy,i - * - 

02 

• 

• • 

» 

1 I. 

fti 

A pretty good day ; rather damj^ and cloudy, 

to * 

12, 

• * * 

A line roi^noon, raiw iVoift two o'clock, , • ^ 

• • 

t5 

1 

[[j. 

A lin'e day, 

td- 
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l*eb. 

14^ Mncli the same, 

15 . Fine cltaAday, sun vei;v liot, air mild, . - 
• i 

, la Raw and aK.*.p, a little rain, 

'.,7. Delielitful (lav. but good deal of wind; sun 



very powcrlV-l, 

- 

- 

■“‘is. : 

Drtigblful < 

day? no '>^’ind,vsun very 

powe’s^'ul; 

' # 

Ditto ditto, liigb '*.Dnd^* 



rw. 

Dkto ditto, 

less \^ind- 

- 

- 

ri. 

Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto, ' 


Ditto 

ditto 

dittft 

ditto, 


Ditto* * 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto, 

f 

21. 

Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto, 

' i'5. 

Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto, 

2r.. 

Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto. 


Ditto 

V 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto, 

2?. 

Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto, 

Mar.l 

f 

Ditto 

ditto* 

ditto 

} ditto, 


Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto, 

« 

Delightful dnjs sun very powerful, 

4* 

' Ditto' 

ditto 

,dittG 

ditto, 

o 

Pifto 


■'ditto 

ditto, 

6. 

Ditto 

ditto 

dit'H> 

ditto, 
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1 L'l). 

1 ]. 

* • i 

tUftiidy clan«}», - » . . i 

feft 

{r> 

):». 

('loudy ami some' rain, ^ • 

1 1 

u;. 

IJaii)^ aiul shou 

13 

IT. 

\ fine day, 

» 

1 » / 

lo. 

• * * , 

('K)ud^, and ii redd Nj i'«.^jnd, • 

M ’ 

iM. 

4)'imp and i.iiriv, noi^ »»jnd; fn llio cv 


-.H). 

\ 1 n]d north v\iiid» {njaM^i ftf rain, 

V2 

VI. 

^hov\•c^y, < - « . 

!"» 

22, 

A pretty goo^fdajifc bat -^hidy, 

50 

23. 

<'^uite a summer day, ~ « ^ . 

49 

21. 

* ^ » 

\ good deal, of rain in Urn morning, 

17 

25, 

Ha ill ; very lempcstiicviis at night, 

1.3 

a'- 

A cold north wind. 

3S 

27. 

28. 

.\ pretty good d.iy, - . -* 

• * 

V cliarniing suinnVer day. 

',8 

(S 

Mar.l 

« * 

[iainy, - 

18 

*2. 

A very fine da}? - , , - 



A pretty good day, but wuidy, 

A ^ely fine day,, ^ ' 

13 

1. 

ft 

12 


A live da}, 

13 


ft 

A \er}^line da}, 41 

13 
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Mar. 

ThC7. 

7. 

Ditto ' ditto ditto * ditto, * 

/ • ^ 

.00 

8. 

% 

da!i\p and raw, rain in tlie evening 

51<i 

9. 

Vine ilay, but In^h wind, f 

CiOl 

"jo. 

Day damp and raw, 

• * 

.01.2 

1 1. 

l>ay very cold, liigl^ wiiij, a little Innl, r - 

,0L>i 

J2. 

* • 

'Cold and raw, liigli wi»id and a little ruin, •• 

01.: 
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Mar. 

w , 

r/icr. 

7. 

A pretiy good day, but perfect tempest of 
#pind and rairfin tlic night, 

13 

8. 

•A very good day, , - " , ‘ 

11 

9. 

Showers of snow, * - * • 

. ^ j 

:U) 

10. 

• 

A very cold north wind, - • 

312 

11. 

• 

i\ very cold daj^,* * - . - 

35 

12. j 

• J # 

A v^jry cold wind, arfcl showers of snow, 

• • » 

10 


I'INIS. 


MICH AT L Arfl>FRSON, 1 
I HIN rJ'U, LUIT^UUUGW. J 







